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LIFE OF SIR HENRY VANE, 
FIFTH GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Born, 1612.—Died, 1662. 


THE events of the period before us, to the readers of its history, are 
of the most exciting, and to the New England reader, not only exciting, 
but of painful interest. The humane and sensitive mind cannot ontem- 
plate it without a desire to turn from it, and to bury its recollection in 
oblivion ; while at the same time it will continue to haunt the memory, 
and chain the imagination like a thing of life. 

It was during this period that our ancestors betook themselves to 
the rugged and iron-bound coasts of New England, to escape the iron 
hands of their fellow-men. Among them came early here, to Boston, 
‘‘in the Massachusetts Bay,” young Srr Henry Vane." We say 
young, for he was indeed so, being scarcely four-and-twenty when he 
arrived. As usual of most noted men, we have almost nothing about 
his youthful days; but of one thing we are quite sure, he had knowl- 
edge far in advance of what is common for his years. He had had 
great advantages, we are told, and we have good evidence that he 
made good improvement of those advantages. He came to mature 
age at a time when few men dared to think for themselves about 
matters of religion and government; and although we do not, like some 
of his biographers, imagine that he was so far beyond his times in these 
matters, as they represent him, neither, on the other hand, do we think 
he is chargeable with more fanaticism and less judgment than many of 
his cotemporaries, since acknowledged by all the world as great men. 

Those who have been prin to view Roger Williams in his true 
character,— a great and wonderful man, a pioneer in establishing re- 
ligious and consequently political liberty, — must accord the same vir- 
tues to Sir Henry Vane. It is true, the latter did not lay down his 
life here in our land, nor was he compelled to fly to the wilderness to 
enjoy his opinions ; but he did die for them, when and where the great- 
est good would accrue to the world. If Roger Williams deserves all 
the praise and admiration from posterity which he now has, and which 


* We give y his title in advance, for he was not knighted until June, 1640. 
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are sure to increase in all future time, Sir Henry Vane certainly de- 
serves no less. 

Although Roger Williams was not deprived of his life for the cause 
he espoused, yet his memory is not the less to be cherished and hon- 
ored. Where is there a parallel in the history of man, to the case of 
Williams, when alone he ventured amidst the warriors of Miantunno- 
moh, in the heat of a murderous and cruel war? Nowhere, we an- 
swer, unless it be the case of Sir Henry Vane, trusting himself to the 
mercy of Charles the Second. The former was spared by the mag- 
nanimity of an Indian chief, but the latter was murdered by the 
treachery of an English king! 

Cromwell and Vane travelled the same road, made dark and dan- 
gerous by long-established laws and usages, which had originated in 
crime and error. On reaching an unexplored wilderness, thence- 
forth they diverged. From this point they could not agree to pro- 
ceed together. Vane was of the opinion, that, to follow Cromwell’s 
direction, would in the end bring them to the place whence they at 
first set out, and hence nothing would be gained, but every thin 
would be lost by the journey ; while Cromwell, with equal honesty an 
sincerity, endeavored to persuade his friend, that, although the way he 
proposed was then utterly impracticable, he doubted not but in due 
time the desired land of promise might be reached in safety in the way 
he proposed. In brief, oman! saw that the | gs ag of England were 
not ready for so great a change as Vane and his followers believed 
them to be ; and, as time has revealed its events, it is plain that the 
former was the better judge of the future. It was soon discernible, that 
the great body of the people much better understood how to effect an 
overthrow of a government than to establish or maintain one upon the 
principles of their leaders. The step was altogether too great for their 
comprehension. To break down the “ divine right” of a king, was 
easy to be understood, but to establish in its stead the natural rights 
of man, was by no means so clear a matter to ordinary minds. Crom- 
well saw this plainly ; and circumstances which he could not control, 
threw him into a position, from which he could neither retreat, nor 
long maintain it. It was in this exposed situation, that he was com- 
pelled to lay bare his breast to friends as well as foes. It was here 
that he most manfully defended the rights of man. It was here that 
his character shone with the greatest brilliancy. It was here that he 
was so assailed on all sides, that all avenues of retreat seemed to be 
cut off, except that to the eminence of a king. And yet his real situa- 
tion does not seem to have been fully understood by many of his 
friends, and especially by Vane. 

It is much easier for us to tell how a thing might have been done, 
and how we should have done it, than to prove ourselves possessed of 
more virtue and wisdom than those whose conduct we question. Let 
those who condemn Vane and Cromwell, think of this. 

Many good men believed, with Sir Henry Vane, that the time had 
arrived in which kings should be tolerated no longer. No man of com- 
mon understanding at this day, and in our country, doubts the correct- 
ness of the theory of the enlightened minds of that age upon that 
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matter ; but the experience of two hundred years has not been able to 
break the spell by which the minds of men were bound to royalty in 
that hemisphere. 

The great fault of Sir Henry Vane was, according to the notions 
of some of his enemies, that he attempted to put his principles in 
practice before it could be done without destroying his own cause. 
This is the only palliation which can be offered for their opposition to 
him. That same spirit, and the same opposition to reformers, has been 
visible ever since, and everywhere. Vane knew no half-way truths ;— 
Popery was wrong, or it was right. Kings had their power from God, 
so had the — ;-— kings were accountable to God, so were the 
people ;—kings had usurped a power over the people, and in the exer- 
cise of that power had done the people all manner of violence, accord- 
ing to law, however ; law of which kings were the fountain and makers, 
and hence, it was said, being above law, could do no wrong. 

Vane gave his life a sacrifice for the same principles for which so 
many yielded up theirs at Bunker Hill and on a hundred other fields. 

ere is a nice question which will always be open to discussion, 
when the merits of Vane and Cromwell are considered and compared. 
Did the former feel confident of the clemency of Charles II., even if 
he had smothered his principles and humbled himself before and at his 
trial ? Had he been assured of pardon if he had promised this ? These 
are questions more easily answered in a writer’s own mind, than they 
would be likely to be in the minds of his readers. One thing is cer- 
tain, Vane never wavered nor quailed. By his steady course and un- 
flinching firmness, he dared the despot to take his life. He knew he 
could not’ do this without breaking the oath of a king. And here 
arises another question. Had he no experience in the word of kings ? 

The denunciations of traitor and usurper were raised by all royalists 
against Cromwell; and not only by all royalists, but by some who had 
espoused his own or the people’s cause. But to us it is no longer a 
question, how far he is answerable for that of which he has been accused. 
The only questions of importance which remain open for discussion, 
are, whether, regarding the state of the nation, Cromwell did not act 
for the best interests of the people, under the circumstances ;— 
whether he was not forced into that peculiar position, by certain influ- 
ences which he could not avoid or control, to abandon which would be 
to sacrifice the great principles for which he contended ? 

Sir Henry Vane has been denounced as a fanatic ; so has Roger Wil- 
liams, and so has Cromwell. We trust that denunciations of this sort, 
at this day, will hardly be expected to be seriously considered by their 
biographers. The most that will here be said is, that if either were 
fanatical, so were the others. If either of them were a fanatic, so 
were the majority of our pilgrim fathers. England, too, is indebted to 
that same kind of fanaticism for the liberty she has enjoyed since the 
time of Sir Henry Vane. A cause is espoused with a greater-or less 
degree of enthusiasm, according to the temperament and constitution of 
the individual who espouses it. The philosopher with his splendid the- 
ory of equal right, coldly calculated in the hbraries of Oxford or Cam- 
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bridge, would never have won the battles of Naseby or Yorktown. 
That theory is of little value while it remains only as such. It would 
have remained to this day an idle speculation but for such practical 
spirits as Vane, Cromwell and Williams. And here our limits admon- 
ish us that it is time we proceed to detail the particulars in the life 
proposed. 

Sir Henry Vane was the eldest son of Sir Henry Vane, grandson of 
Henry Vane, Esq., (or. Fane, as the name was then written,) of Had- 
low, or Hadloe, in Kent, and born about the year 1612. At the age 
of sixteen he was admitted a gentleman commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. Before his admission at Oxford he studied at the famous 
Westminster school. 

The father of the subject of our memoir should receive a particular 
notice, as otherwise it would be difficult to understand some events in 
the life of the son. This active statesman was born at the family seat 
of Hadlow, about 1586; his mother was Margaret, daughter of Roger 
Twisden. His father having a command in the forces sent by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1596, to the assistance of Henry IV., of France, died at 
Rouen, soon after his arrival, when his son was in the seventh year of 
his age. At seventeen he received the honor of knighthood from 
James I., after which he visited several parts of Europe with consider- 
able improvement. On his return he was elected member of parliament 
for Carlisle. His abilities and exertions on some interesting questions 
having attracted the notice of the court, he obtained the office of coffer- 
er in the household of prince Charles, whose accession to the throne in 
1625, he notified, in quality of envoy, to the states-general. 

But that which probably gained him the greatest favor with his sov- 
ereign was the advocacy of his extravagant demands for money ; for we 
find him in 1630, a privy-counsellor and comptroller of the household, 
and an ambassador to the kings of Denmark, Sweden, and the German 
princes in alliance with them. The object of this mission seems to have 
been the reinstatement of the elector palatine, king of Bohemia," in his 
dominions and dignities.t But the fall of Gustavus Adolphus at the 
battle of Lutzen, and the death of the unfortunate Frederick, both 
which events happened in November, 1632, diminished the regret which 
the failure of Sir Henry’s negotiations had doubtless occasioned. On 
his return to England he was included in the commission for executing 
the office of lord high admiral.{ In 1633 he attended the king to Scot- 
land, and on the royal progress, entertained him and his suite at Raby 
Castle,§ afterwards made famous by the singular conduct of the Earl of 


* “ He was sent to the queen of Bohemia about a marriage for her son with the emperor’s 
daughter, and the son to be brought up in the court of the emperor; to which the queen 
would by no means hearken.” — Whitelocke’s Memorials. 

t Should the reader desire to be better informed about this passage of English history, 
we would refer him to Welwood'’s Memorials, rather than to any general wag 

¢ This seems to give the lie direct to crabbed old Lloyd. See his State Worthies, ed. 

966. 


1670, p. 3 

§ This magnificent pile owes its splendor to John de Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, who 
in 1379 obtained leave to make a castle of his manor of Raby, and to embattle and cren- 
ellate its towers. It is situated in the county of Durham, about six miles E.N.E. of Bar- 
nard Castle, on the east side of an extensive park. It has a very imposing effect, and a 
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Strafford. In 1639 he was appointed treasurer of the household, and 
afterwards principal secretary of state for life. 

This advancement of Sir Henry Vane we particularly notice, as it 
has a special bearing on what has already been said, and as it furnished 
Sir Henry the son with some experience of what was to be expected 
from the oath or word of a king. A jealousy arose between the Karl of 
Strafford and Sir Henry, but the particulars of that affair are inci- 
dental only to our subject, and cannot therefore be very fully detailed. 
It will be sufficient to state here, that the latter was implicated in the 
proceedings against the former, which proceedings led finally to his de- 
capitation ; that Charles was so much offended with him on that account, 
that he removed him from his place of treasurer of his household, and 
also from that of secretary of state. Here was a practical illustration 
of the faith of kings. This act of Charles was before the world. 

The parliament, to manifest their disapprobation of the king’s con- 
duct, avowed in their declaration, “that by the instigation of evil coun- 
sellors, the king had raised an army of Papists, by which he intended 
to awe and destroy the parliament, &c.; and the putting out the Earl 
of Northumberland, Sir Henry Vane, and others from their several 
places and employments, were sufficient and ample evidences thereof.” 

It does not appear that Sir Henry acted at all in the affairs which 
brought Charles to the block; and, in 1645, the parliament debating on 
propositions of peace with the king, voted, “ that it be recommended to 
his majesty to create Sir Henry Vane, senior, a baron of the kingdom ; 
he lamenting the unhappy state of the nation in those times of confu- 
sion, and was not in any commission or employment under the parlia- 
ment.”* Thus we have glanced ata few of the events in the life of 


ating idea of the magnificence of the feudal ages may be formed from its extent, oom, 
and well preserved state. Its foundation is a rocky eminence, and it is environed with an 
embrasured wall and parapet, enclosing about two acres. The Nevilles do not appear to 
have been the first occupants here, as some competent to judge conjecture. It is even 
said to date as far back as the time of Canute. The castle has, however, in successive 
ages emg ys many changes. Its interior is divided into numerous a ents. The 
Entrance Hall is uncommonly grand; its vastness never failing to strike the beholder with 
admiration. The roof is arched, and supported on six pillars, with capitals. Here visit- 
ers leave their carriages, which are admitted into the Hall, and afterwards pass off on the 
opposite side, through the inner area and covered way. At one end is a flight of steps 
leading to the Presence Chamber, Music Room, Billiard Room, &. Over the Hall is 
another spacious apartment, 90 feet in length, 36 in height, and 34 in breadth. This was 
the room where the ancient baronial festivals were celebrated ; and seven hundred knights, 
who held of the Nevilles, are recorded to have been entertained here at one time. 

walls are of great solidity and strength. A description of the kitchen and oven of this cas- 
tle would require more than we can here allow. Pennant says the latter has been 
converted into a wine cellar, the sides being divided into ten parts, each holding a hogs- 
head of wine in bottles. The park, pleasure oats and plantations of Raby correspond 
with the extent and dignity of the castle. One of its terraces is upwards of 2250 feet, or 
nearly half a mile, in Iength. 

This seat continued to be the grand residence of the Nevilles till the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Charles, the sixth and last earl of Westmoreland of that family, engaged in a weak 
conspiracy to ‘ethrone his sovereign. He died in exile in 1584. Hence his immense es- 
tates became the property of the crown. James I. offered them for sale, and thus Raby 
came into the possession of Sir Henry Vane the elder, by purchase. For this notice of 
Raby Castle we are chiefly indebted to Dugdale. 


* Granger. 
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this gentleman. Others will come necessarily under consideration, but 
more immediately connected with the life of his son. 

The same author from whom a few facts have been borrowed, though 
in no manner biassed in favor of such men as Sir Henry Vane, allows 
that he was “a chief of the independent party, and a principal leader 
of the house of commons, and one of those singular characters that are 
seen but once in an age, and such an age as that of CharlesI. It is 
hard to say whether he was a more fanatic visionary, or profound poli- 
tician. He did not, like the generality of enthusiasts, rely supinely on 
heaven, as if he expected every thing from thence; but exerted him- 
self as if he entirely depended on his own activity. His enthusiasm 
seems never to have precipitated him into injudicious measures, but to 
have added new powers to his natural sagacity.”’ 

If a royal biographer could allow thus much praise to a pioneer re- 
ublican, it is not a little strange how a true American could denounce 
im as a mere fanatic.” 

From the time young Vane left the university till he departed for New 
England, very little can be gathered concerning him. His father being 
a man of large fortune, was enabled to give him the best advantages 
for improvement, and soon after he had completed his studies at home 
he was sent abroad. He resided some time in France and Geneva, but 
whether he extended his travels further we are not informed. It ap- 
pears that on his return from Geneva he was found to have imbibed 
strong sentiments adverse to the religion and government of his native 
country ; that when his father became acquainted with his new princi- 
ples, he was greatly displeased, and, as was usual, in that age, upon the 
principle that a man can change his mind at will, ordered his son to 
renounce his opinions. Here commenced what some writers have been 
pleased to term a quarrel between the father and son. 

It soon came to the knowledge of the king, that the heir of a consid- 
erable family had entertained heretical opinions. He immediately ap- 
pointed Bishop Laud to deal with him according to his demerits. Of the 
prelate, it is said, that “‘though he seemed to treat him gently at first, 
concluded harshly enough against him in the end;” but in what man- 
ner is not stated. 

From these hints and a few others of a like nature, no one can be at 
a loss for the occasion of Sir Henry Vane’s emigration to New Eng- 
land. He came here to enjoy his opinions without molestation, as our 
honored fathers came. When Laud found he could make no progress 
in reclaiming his charge to Popery, he reported the same to the king, 
and it was agreed between him and the father of Henry, that he should 
be sent, or have leave to emigrate, to America. By some it is said that 
the period of his absence was limited to three years. 

e are now to give an account of Mr. Vane during his stay in New 


* It is difficult to reconcile the two notes of the able annotator upon Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal, p. 12, ”. 1., and p. 215, ”.3. The case of Vane is well pleaded in the latter note, 
wet h he is not — 4 oe yeaa eae rot yet we verily ~~ se friend 
would not now exclude hi m. company of “ Cotton, supporters wright 
and admirers of Mrs. Hutchinson.” nite — , 
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England. Our chief guide through this dubious period is the excellent 
and clear-sighted Hubbard, who, living among many of the principal 
men of that day, those who opposed as well as those who favored the 

. Views and principles of Vane, has in a most remarkably impartial man- 
ner recorded the events of the period in his History of New England. 
In the diary or journal of Governor Winthrop, we have some, particu- 
lars of his arrival at Boston, in giving which, in the words of that 
worthy man, we shall not only do him justice, but give our readers an 
opportunity to see with what respect he speaks of a gentleman, whom 
some well-meaning writers would make out to be a mere “ rediculous 
broacher of heterdoxies.” * 

Early in the year 1635, there was a great movement in England 
among the friends of religious liberty, which, before the year expired, 
eventuated in an emigration to New England of upwards of three 
thousand people. Among this great number was Sir Henry Vane ; 
“‘ who,” says Winthrop, “ being a young gentleman of excellent parts, 
and had been employed by his father (when he was ambassador) in 
foreign affairs ; yet, being called to the obedience of the gospel, for- 
sook the honors and preferments of the court, to enjoy the ordinances 
of Christ in their purity here. His father, being very averse to this 
way, (as no way savoring the power of religion,) would hardly have 
consented to his coming hither, but that acquainting the king with his 
son’s disposition and desire, he commanded him to send him hither, 
and gave him license for three years’ stay here. This noble gentle- 
man, having order from the said lords Say and Brook, and others, 
treated with the magistrates here, and those who were to go to Con- 
necticut, about the said designs of the lords, to this issue, — that 
either of the three towns gone thither should give place, upon full sat- 
isfaction, or else sufficient room must be found there for the lords and 
their companies, &c., or else they would divert their thoughts and 
preparations some other way.” t 

Vane sailed from London in the ship Defence, about the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1635, and arrived in Boston the 3d of October following, making 
the long passage of about fifty-three days. In the same ship came the 
Rev. Thomas Shepard, Rev. John Wilson, Rev. John Jones, Roger 
Harlakenden, with several servants, or perhaps some of the above- 
named, in disguise, to escape the pursuivants. Hugh Peters and John 
Winthrop, Jun., were also of the same company, probably, the latter 
having “a commission to begin a plantation at: Connecticut, and to be 
governor there.” 

On the 1st of November, within a month after his arrival, Mr. Vane 
was admitted a member of the church of Boston. f 

* Granger. 

t The mftter referred to at the close of the sentence above. would not be generally un- 
derstood, we apprehend, without reference to a paper in Winthrop’s Appendix, Journal, i. 
397. That paper is signed by Henry Vane, Jun., Joun WintuRop, and Hucn Peter, 
and was drawn up and sent to the head men of those who had gone to settle on the Con- 
necticut river, to give them notice that they were out of the limits of Massachusetts, and 
pak nates on the rights of those who had just arrived, with authority to take posses- 

nt Winthrop’s Journal, i. 170. 
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*¢ Things had hitherto been,” says Mr. Hubbard, “ very successfully 
carried on in the Massachusetts ; and in the entrance of the year 1636, 
the 25th of May, Mr. Henry Vane was chosen governor of the colony, 
at which time also Mr. Winthrop was chosen deputy governor, and Mr. 
Roger Harlakenden, that came along in the same ship with Mr. Vane, 
was chosen an assistant. All the ships in the harbor congratulated his 
election with a volley of shot. The next week he invited all the com- 
manders to a treat, fifteen in all;* after that was ended, he propounded 
three things, which they all gladly accepted. 1. That after this year, 
all ships bound in hither, should come to an anchor below the castle 
(which is built on a small island a league below the town), unless they 
should signify before hand, by sending their boat ashore, that they 
were friends. 2. That before they offered any goods to sale, they 
should deliver an invoice, and give the governor liberty for twenty-four 
hours for refusal. 3. That their men might not stay ashore (except 
upon necessary business) after sunset. It had been well, that, as the 
captains of fifteen great ships had condescended to these propositions, 
all others had been bound to observe them; but it is easier to propound 
good orders, than to see them or cause them to be performed. 

‘* There was then as great hopes of the continuance of the peace 
and prosperity of the plantation, as ever before, or rather greater ; but 
often a bright morning is followed with a dark and obscure evening. 
Many sad and threatening storms of trouble were observed falling upon 
that country, before this lustre was half run out, some of which were 
mingled with showers of blood.” f 

There was a strong party in the country, who, like Mr. Vane, could 
see no reason why a middle ground should be taken in regard to the 
great principles for which they had all abandoned their native country ; 
but the step was too great for the timid, and not fully understood or 
comprehended by the many. A man of less note and influence, 
and equal ability with Vane, would hardly have been thought of as a 
candidate for governor, under the same circumstances ; and yet there 
seems to have been no other disappointment about his administration, 
than that he should have conducted the affairs of the colony with such 
excellent judgment and discretion. In an elective government, it is the 
privilege of the defeated party to complain. They did not fail to do 
so at this time ; but those complaints appear to have been wholly re- 
garding religious matters. 

Mr. Hubbard goes on: — ‘ With how much applause soever Mr. 
Vane was advanced to the governor’s place, and at the first managed 
the same, yet in the latter end of the year, perceiving that there was 
much discontent in the minds of men, occasioned by different opinions 
in religion, then stirring in the country, the blame of which was in a 
great measure imputed to himself, he grew weary of the government, 
and was ready to take any occasion offered, to be freed therefrom. 


* Hence the number of ships then here was The salute was because the gov- 
ernor was son and heir to a privy counsellor in England. — Winthrop, i. 187. 

t The author no doubt has reference to the war with the Pequots, which may be said to 
have commenced this year (1636), althongh blood was shed as early as 1634, by that 
nauon. 
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For in December, receiving letters from his friends, which necessarily 
required his presence there, he imparted the same to the council, 
(which at that time consisted but of two besides himself,*) and some 
others ; and thereupon being resolved of his return for England, he 
called a court of deputies, to the end he might have free leave of the 
country. They being assembled in court, and himself declaring the 
necessity of his departure, and those of the council affirming the rea- 
sons to be very urgent, though not fit to be imparted to the whole 
court, they desired respite to consider thereof till the morning ; when 
being assembled again, one of the assistants using some pathetical ex- 
pressions of the loss of such a governor, in time of such danger, as did 
hang over them from the Indians and Frenchmen, the governor brake 
forth into tears, and professed, that howsover the causes, propounded 
for his departure, did concern the utter ruin of his outward estate, yet 
he would rather have hazarded all, than have gone from them at such 
a time, if something else had not pressed him more, viz., the inevitable 
danger of God’s judgments, which he feared were coming upon them, 
for the differences and dissensions which he saw amongst them, and the 
scandalous imputation brought upon himself, as if he should be the 
cause of all; and therefore he thought it were best for him to give 
place for a time. Upon this the court concluded it-would not be fit to 
give way to his departure upon those grounds ; whereupon he recalled 
himself, and professed, that the reasons concerning his own estate were 
sufficient, (to his own satisfaction,) for his departure, and therefore 
desired the court he might have leave to go. Upon this the court con- 
sented silently to his departure. 

** But then the question in the court was about supply of his place. 
Some were of opinion that it should be executed by the deputy ; but 
this scruple being cast in, that if the deputy [Winthrop] should die, 
then the government would be vacated, and none have power to call a 
court, or preside therein ; it was agreed therefore to call a court of 
election, for a new governor and deputy, in case the present deputy 
should be chosen governor: and an order was made, (in regard of the 
season,}) that such as would, might send their votes by proxy, in 
papers, sealed up, and delivered to the deputies. And so their court 
was adjourned four days; and, two days after, the court of election 
was to assemble.” 

But when the churches came fully to understand what had transpired 
in council, they could not consent to let Mr. Vane resign his place ; 
the majority being of his way of thinking about matters of conscience 
and opinion. He, therefore, in obedience to the church, which he con- 
sidered was first of all to be obeyed, consented to continue in office. 
“ Whereupon,” says Mr. Hubbard, “a great part of the court and 
country who understood hereof, declared their purpose to continue him 
still in his place.” 

From these considerations, it was decided, that when the day lately 

* Mr. Savage thinks our author wrong here, and that there is no good reason for be- 


lieving “ that it was two, instead of ten or more.” — Note in Winthrop, i. 207. 
t It being the middle of December. 
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set for the election of a new governor should arrive, it should be deferred 
to the great and general election in May following. Meanwhile it was 
discovered that the liberty party, if we may be allowed the expression, 
gained strength, and unless it could be checked or counteracted, those 
of the more orthodox party would entirely lose their ascendency. And 
Mr. Vane’s government was so popular in Boston, that it was determined 
to hold the next general election in Newtown (afterwards Cambridge). 
Accordingly, at a session of the court in March, some management ap- 
pears to have been resorted to for the removal to Newtown. Whether 
the governor and his friends were taken by surprise by such a motion, is 
not stated ; but one thing seems to be clear, it was not contemplated 
by them; for when the governor, Mr. Vane, was required to put the 
ya of a removal to vote, he declined to do so, as likewise did his 

eputy, Mr. Winthrop. But the question was finally put by assistant 
Endicott, and it was carried in the affirmative. Hutchinson says, “the 
more immediate occasion of the court’s resentment against Boston, was 
a petition, signed by a great number of the principal inhabitants of that 
town, together with some belonging to other towns, judging and con- 
demning the court for their proceedings against Mr. Wheelwright.” 
This gentleman had preached a sermon in which he had made use of 
eee, according to the opinions of some of the court, tending to 
sedition. 

During Mr. Vane’s administration, several circumstances conspired 
to fan the coals of religious dissensions intoa flame. A lady of splendid 
talents, a Mrs. Hutchinson, who had come over with Mr. Cotton, con- 
stantly and in a public manner taught doctrines which were denounced 
as Antinomian. Mr. Cotton was on her side, which was the side of 
Governor Vane ; and Mr. John Wheelwright, who had preached the sedi- 
tious sermon, was her brother. In short, “all the church [members] 
of Boston, except four or five, joined with Mr. Cotton. Mr. Wilson, 
the other minister, and most of the ministers in the country opposed 
him.”* To join with Mr. Cotton was in effect joining with Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. 

Amid this fierce strife about matters which neither party understood, 
the whole community was under the most fearful apprehensions from 
one of the most numerous and most treacherous as well as savage tribes 
of Indians then known. Runners came almost daily to Boston giving ac- 
counts of their depredations and murders. And here occurs one of 
the most remarkable passages in the whole course of New England’s 
history ; and it is so closely connected with the subject of this memoir, 
that it cannot be passed over in silence, without great injustice to it. 
It is ano less event than the preservation of the inhabitants of New 
England from an entire annihilation. This preservation, too, was 
brought about by a man who had been banished from Massachusetts for 
holding to opinions different from the party which held the power. This 
was Roger Williams. 

The Pequots had commenced a fierce and bloody war on the Eng- 


#* Hutchinson, Hist. Massachusetts, I., 59. 
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lish ; they had captured their vessels and murdered their crews; they 
had even besieged their strong fort at the mouth of Connecticut river, 
and cut off all communication with it for weeks together. In their in- 
solence they boasted that they would soon be rid of all the whites, and 
would destroy them or drive them into the sea. At the same time 
they secretly negotiated with the Narragansets to join with them in 
their war upon the English. The Narragansets, too, were numerous 
and warlike. Their young men were ready to take up the hatchet — 
nay, they stood ready with it in their hands. Even the great sachems, 
Canonicus and Miantunnomoh began to waver. At this fearful moment 
Roger Williams appeared among them. He truly went alone “ with 
his life in his hand,” into the depths of their own forests, to frustrate 
this design of the Pequots. The Pequot ambassador appeared at the 
same time in the tent of the chief sachems. He had the bloody knife 
with which he had just been murdering some of the English, in his 
hands, and by his looks and gestures seemed to say to the lone white 
man, ‘you too must now feel its edge.” But Canonicus loved Mr. 
Williams ; he had known him a year or more; he had seen his disin- 
terested labors solely to do the Indians good. He was persuaded that 
the white men were not bad men, and he resolved they should not be 
harmed, but protected by the Narragansets. It was thus that New 
England was saved. 

Governor Vane, who had had no hand in the banishment of Mr. Wil- 
liams, had written to him,” to engage his influence in averting the threat- 
ened “storm of blood” which had begun to be so much feared ; and he 
received a letter from Mr. Williams immediately after the murder of 
Mr. John Oldham, in which he gave him an account of that bloody 
transaction. The letter was brought by some Narraganset Indians 
whom Mr. Williams had procured. ‘The same letter informed Mr. Vane 
that the Narragansets would revenge that murder, and that already 
two hundred warriors had been dispatched by Canonicus under Mian- 
tunnomoh for that purpose. Such is the brief history of one of the most 
momentous events in New England annals. No other means could, in 
all reasonable probability, have averted the tomahawk from the heads 
of the English. Allowing the settlers were able to repel the rude at- 
tacks of the Pequots under the best circumstances, their present condi- 
tion forbade even the most feeble resistance. It was as much as they 
could do to sustain themselves in the country, considering the unculti- 
vated state of the earth and their own wretched dissensions. 

To make the matter more secure with their new allies, the N: 
sets, Governor Vane invited the chief sachem to come to Boston, to take 
counsel upon future proceedings; and in September following, 1636, 
Miantunnomoh appeared here, accompanied by two of the sons of old 
Canonicus and about twenty men. The result of the negotiations which 
ensued was a treaty of “firm peace,” “ free trade,”’ ‘no peace with the 
Pequots without reciprocal consent,” &c., &c., which treaty continued 
unbroken until after the Pequots were destroyed. 





* Williams’ own letter in Colls. Mass. Hist. Soc., 277, and Knowles, 395. 
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Tn accordance with the custom of that day, Gov. Vane summoned 
together the magistrates and ministers, who were to participate in, and 
advise about what should constitute a treaty with the Indians. Mean- 
time he took all the Indians to his house, where he had a dinner provid- 
ed for them, of which they partook, in the same room, and at the same 
time with himself, but at another table. The next day they set out for 
their own country.* Some time after this, to show that he had kept 
his promise faithfully, of warring against the enemy, Miantunnomoh sent 
the governor a Pequot’s hand, and received presents in return. 

The Narragansets having promised to take care of the Pequots, little 
seems to have been thought of but points of doctrine for some time. It 
is very evident from the writings of that day, that the Indians found it 
less difficult to perform their promise of taking care of their enemies 
than the English did to take care of their opinions. A short extract from 
Gov. Winthrop will be sufficient for what we have advanced. On the 
20th of January, 1637, “a general fast was kept in all the churches ; 
the occasion was, the miserable estate of the churches. The differences 
in the points of religion increased more and more, and the ministers of 
both sides (there being only Mr. Cotton [and his followers] of one 
party,) did publicly declare their judgments in some of them, so as all 
men’s mouths were full of them.” 

About the 12th of May, Governor Vane received a visit from Mr. 
Winslow of Plymouth. He came to negotiate about the Pequot war. 
That colony had been required to aid Massachusetts, and had refused. 
The grounds of their refusal were, first, that the quarrel did not con- 
cern them, and secondly, that Massachusetts had refused aid to Plym- 
outh under similar circumstances. 

The day of general election had now arrived, and we will give Mr. 
Hubbard’s account of it, as it is more full than Winthrop’s, though not 
less important. ‘* When the day came (which fell on the 17th of May) 
and the court sat, which was not till one of the clock in the afternoon, 
a petition was preferred by those [the freemen] of Boston. The gov- 
ernor was to have it read; but the deputy [Winthrop] said it was out 
of order, it was a court of election, and that must first be dispatched, 
(as had been done once before, when the reading of petitions was laid 
aside till the election was over,) and then the petition should be heard: 
divers others also opposed that course, as an ill precedent. And the 
petition, being about pretence of liberty, (though intended chiefly for 
revoking the sentence at the last court passed against Mr. eel- 
wright,) would have spent all the day indebate. But yet the governor, 
and those of that party, would not proceed to election, except the peti- 
tion were read. Much time was already spent about the debate, and 
the people crying out for election, it was moved by [Mr. Winthrop] the 


* At the opening of the conference Miantunnomoh made a speech, in which he stated 
the terms which seem to have been embodied in the treaty. How the English were able 
to understand the Indians is not explained; while it is acknowledged that the Indians 
could not understand them; for they say they were obliged to send a ~— the treaty to 
Mr. Williams, with a request that he would interpret it tothem. See Winthrop, I., 199, 
and Hubbard, 253. 
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deputy, that the people should divide themselves, and the greater num- 
ber must carry it.” 

It is probable that nothing further would have been done this day, 
had not the Rev. Mr. Wilson of Boston made use of the following strat- 
agem, and the friends of Mr. Vane felt full confidence by their num- 
bers to carry their point. The weather was hot and the place of elec- 
tion was the open field, under what shade the neighboring trees afford- 
ed. The confusion probably prevented any from being heard in the 
crowd, whereupon Mr. Wilson, clambering up into a tree, was able to 
be heard from its boughs.* The drift of his harangue was, “election ! 
election!” To this the company gave ear, and dividing themselves, 
‘so it was done, and the greater number by many was for election. 

‘‘ But the governor and that side kept their places still, and would 
not proceed; whereupon the deputy told him, that if he would not go 
to election, he and the rest of that side would proceed. Upon that he 
[Winthrop] came from his [the governor’s] company, and they went 
to election, and Mr. Winthrop was chosen governor, Mr. Dudley dep- 
uty governor, and Mr. Endicot of the standing council; and Mr. Israel 
Stoughton, and Mr. Richard Saltonstall were called to be assistants ; 
and Mr. Vane, and Mr. Haugh,f and Mr. Dummer, and Mr. Codding- 
ton, (being all of one profession in the matters of difference,) were left 
quite out. 

“There was great danger of tumult that day, for those of the oppo- 
site party grew into fierce speeches, and some began to - hands on 
others, but seeing themselves too weak they grew quiet. ey expect- 
ed a great advantage, because the remote towns were allowed to come 
in by proxy; but it fell out that there were enough besides. And if it 
had been otherwise, they must have put in their deputies, (as other 
towns had done,) for all matters beside election. And Boston having 
deferred to choose their deputies till the election was past, went home 
that night, and the next morning sent for deputies, Mr. Vane, the late 
governor, Mr. Coddington, and Mr. Haugh. But the court not being 
pleased thereat, found means to send them home again, because allt the 
freemen had not notice of the time of their choice. But the freemen 
of Boston making the same choice the next time, they could not be 
rejected. 

** Upon the election of the new governor, the serjeants that had attend- 
ed the former governor to the court with their halberds, (which was a 
respect put upon Mr. Vane, and never upon any governor before,}) 
laid them down, and went home, and refused to attend the [new] gov- 
ernor to and from the meeting on the Lord’s day, as they were wont ; 
so as the governor made use of his own servents in their room, to car- 
ry two halberds before him, (never affecting to seek great things for 
himself,) though Mr. Vane had never less than four.” 


* MS. Life of Wilson, extracted in Hutchinson, I., 62, note. 
, Since, and pronounced Huff; Hoffe, in Winthrop. 
Yinthrop himself acknowledges that only ¢wo had not been notified. Hubbard copied 
chiefly from Winthrop, and this small liberty with his author should not be ified. 
§ It was, however, only in compliance with an order of the general court of an earlier 
date; the same year, though before the arrival of Mr. Vane. 
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The field for the exercise of Mr. Vane’s abilities was much circum- 
scribed, and it is not strange if he desired to be in a situation where he 
could be more useful than he could possibly be in New England. Be 
that as it may, we shall soon find him taking leave of it forever. Being 
ready to depart, a large re? of his friends attended him to the 
water, and many in boats to his ship, which was riding at Long Island. 
As he entered it they gave him “ divers vollies of shot,’”’ as a salute, 
and the castle responded with five discharges of cannon. Thus on the 
3d of August, 1637, Mr. Vane, after having spent near two years in 
New England, sailed for his native land. 

Aside from a little party animosity, Mr. Vane does not appear to 
have left an enemy behind him, nor is there a shadow of proof that he 
carried any resentment with him; and we have reason to believe that 
many of those who opposed him most, loved and respected him as long 
as they lived. Even Mr. Winthrop spoke of him as “a wise and god- 
ly gentleman,” and Gov. Endicott was one early with him in opinion. 
Capt. Edward Johnson also bears his testimony conéerning him as fol- 
lows.” “ This year (1635) came in the honored Sir Henry Vaine, who 
aboad not long in this worthy worke, yet mind him I will in the follow- 
ing lines: 


Thy parents, Vaine, of worthy fame, in Christ and thou for him 
Through Ocean wide in new world trid a while his warrier bin. 

With small defeat thou didst retreat to Brittaine ground again, 

There stand thou stout, for Christ hold out, Christ’s Champion ay remain.” 


While in Boston Mr. Vane lived in what would now be considered a 
small house, “ scituated at the side of the hill above Queen st.” This 
house he gave to Mr. Cotton, who, after Mr. Vane left, made an addi- 
tion to it, and lived and died in it. 

Considering the bias of Hutchinson in favor of royalty, he has treated 
the character of Governor Vane with tolerable fairness. “His grave 
and solemn deportment, (he says,) although not above 24 or 25 years 
of age, engaged almost the whole colony in his favor.” 

It is not a little remarkable that he should have gained so much fa- 
vor from the Indians during his short sojourn here, as we know he did. 
If evidence were wanting of the fact, the following passage from a let- 
ter of Roger Williams would be entirely sufficient. ‘It was not price 
and money that could have purchased Rhode Island, but [it] was ob- 
tained by love, that love and favor, which that honored gentleman, Sir 


* In his Wonderworking Providence of Sions Saviour in New England. 

t This is on the authori of Hutchinson, Hist. Mass., I., 55, which appears only to be 
true in part; that is, Mr. Vane took up his residence while in Boston in the house with 
Mr. Cotton, and for his better accom: ion built an addition to it. It was this addition 
which he gave to Cotton. We make this statement with perfect confidence, as we have 
the fact from the President of the Society, Mr. Ewer, than whom few if any, are better ac- 
quainted with early sites and localities of Boston. The house, or the of it, was 
standing within the recollection of the writer, though with its exterior much modernized. It 
stood on the westerly side of what is now Tremont street, a few rods to the S. W. of the 
passage to Pemberton Square from that street. To those who remember the venerable 
mansion of Lieut.-Gov. Phillips, it will be easy to fix the spot in their imaginations, as it 
was next northeasterly to that. 
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Henry Vane, and myself, had with the great sachem Miantinomo, 
about the league which T procured between the Massachusetts English 
and the N: ets in the Pequot war. This I mention, as the 
truly noble Sir H. Vane had been so great an instrument in the hand 
of God for procuring this island from the barbarians, as also for procur- 
ing and confirmitig the charter, that it may be recorded with all thank- 
fulness.”” Such is the testimony of Roger Williams. We are now to 
turn to another hemisphere. 

It has been said that Vane returned privately to England,* but with- 
out any reason being given for his doing so. Of the precise time of his 
arrival there, there is no mention, and the first notice we find of him 
after he sailed from Boston, is in the year 1639, and the year following 
seems to have been his first appearance in public life. He married, 
with his father’s approbation, July, 1639, Frances, daughter of Sir 
Christopher Wray.t And through his father’s influence with Algernon 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, who at that time was lord high admiral 
of England, he was, in 1640, joined with Sir William Russell in the 
office of treasurer of the navy, a place of high trust and considerable 
profit. In 1643, on the death of Russell, he was commissioned to be 
treasurer, with the approbation of Cromwell. 

Owing to the peculiar circumstances of the country, Sir Henry 
now found himself, by the commissions of his office, sanctioned by for- 
mer usages, in possession of an income of thirty thousand pounds a 
year. He immediaely signified to the government that he had no occa- 
sion for more than a fifteenth of this sum, and would take no more than 
£2000 a year, and this he gave to an agent whom he had employed 
in the business. No subject, he said, ought to receive such an income 
from government, and he gave up his patent of office, which Charles 
I. had conferred on him for life. 

In 1640, besides his appointment of treasurer of the navy, he was 
returned from Kingston upon Hull a member of parliament from that 
borough, which parliament began at Westminster, on the 13th of 
April; and again to the long parliament for the 8d November follow- 
ing. In the meantime, as has been stated, he received the honor of 
knighthood from the king. 

Thus far, had the wishes of Sir Henry Vane, regarding honors and 
profits, been of the most extravagant kind, he could not have been dis- 
appointed ; for both had flowed in upon him without being sought for 
or desired, so far as can be discovered. But he was one who would 
never shrink from what he conceived to be his duty. 

As the trial and condemnation of the Earl of Strafford was an event 
in which Sir Henry Vane participated, it comes next in order to be 
related. But before proceeding in the relation, it will be necessary to 
remark that, if our account shall be found to differ from that of some of 
our able cotemporaries, we have only to say, that the journals of that 


* See his Life, in the Literary Magazine, IX., 82. 
+ The same, probably, who was a member of parliament and cc-worker with Vane. 
We have read some of his speeches in that body, which are among the very best. 
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parliament which tried Strafford, have been carefully consulted, and 
implicitly followed. 

homas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, was born in London, in 1593, 
and on the death of his father, in 1614, he came into the possession of 
a large estate. His first wife was of the noble family of Clifford, and 
his second was Arabella, daughter of Holles, earl of Clare. In 1625, 
he was elected member of parliament, and henceforth grew fast in royal 
favor. In 1628, he was created a baron, and soon after a viscount 
and privy counsellor. He was a rival of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the assassination of this nobleman placed him still nearer the throne. 
By the influence of Laud he was sent into Ireland as lord lieutenant of 
that country. There he ruled literally “with a rod of iron,” and 
made his boasts that he had rendered Charles as absolute in Ireland 
‘‘as any prince in the world could be.” His majesty soon found it 
necessary to have such an important auxiliary nearer at hand, and on 
the failure of his arms in Scotland, he recalled him and created him 
earl of Strafford, &e. When the least show of resistance was discov- 
ered to tyranny, Strafford was sure to urge the strongest measures for 
its suppression. And when the long parliament was assembled, he saw 
that the opposers of arbitrary power had the ascendency ; he saw, too, 
that the king’s hands were tied, and that he could not dissolve that par- 
liament without its consent. He saw the storm that was gathering over 
his head, and he requested leave to return to his government in Ire- 
land. ‘The king could not spare him, and told him that “ not a hair of 
his head should be harmed.” 

We have judged it necessary to state how the Earl of Strafford stood 
before the long parliament, that the proceedings against him may be 
clearly understodd ; especially as Sir Henry Vane has been accused of 
being the principal cause of his attainder and ruin. From which it will 
be seen that, as a member of parliament, and servant of the people, he 
could not honestly have acted otherwise than he did in the tragedy 
which ensued. And we will here observe, that some of Vane’s biog- 
raphers have been at considerable pains to discover the cause of a se- 
cret animosity, which they allege he entertained against Strafford ; as 
though the part he acted in parliament was the result of a desire for 
revenge : whereas it appears to us that the causes adduced for this sup- 
posed revenge are frivolous and unwarrantable, and do him great injus- 
tice. Of this matter, however, the reader can judge for himself. 

The liberty men seeing themselves a majority of the parliament, and 
having for a long time watched the course and influence of Strafford, 
especially his determined opposition to all liberty, they lost no time in 
proceeding against him, as an instigator of the tyrannical and unlawful 
acts of the king. This proceeding, however, the king must have seen, 
was only a dagger thrust indirectly at himself. But the majority of 
Strafford’s accusers doubtless were of opinion, that if Charles were de- 
prived of his evil counsellors, he would, if left to himself, regard the 
liberty and laws of the kingdom. It was on this ground, probably, that 
& majority voted away the life of Strafford. 

It was, on the 11th of November, 1640, voted, “‘ That a message be 
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sent from this house to the Lords, to accuse Thomas Lord Wenthworth, 
earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of High Treason; and to 
desire that he may be sequestered from Parliament, and be committed : 
And that, within some convenient Time the House would resort to their 
Lordships with particular Accusations and Articles against him. Or- 
dered, That Mr. Pymme go up with this message; which was wholly 
complied with by the Lords.” And on the 24th of November following, 
‘The outward room being cleared, and the doors locked, Mr. Pymme 
made a report from the Committee appointed to draw the Charges 
against the Earl of Strafford. Tlie title of the Charge, and every par- 
ticular Article of it, with the conclusion and the Addition to that, were 
distinctly read, put to the Question, and all agreed unto by the house.” 

Accusations are much easier made than supported. though there 
was no question as to the offence Strafford had committed against the 
liberties of the people, yet he was doing the will of his sovereign. To 
make this out treason, the parliament had to place itself above the king, 
and that it did without hesitation; and yet much time was consumed 
before a case could be made out clear enough to deprive the Earl of his 
life. And it may still be a question whether this would have been the 
end of Strafford, had not a singular discovery been made of some of his 
acts in one of the private conferences between the king and his counsel. 
With this matter Sir Henry Vane was most singularly entangled, as 
was likewise his father. ‘ 

At a council held by the king on the last day of the previous parlia- 
ment, Sir Henry Vane the elder, was, by virtue of his office, present. 
At this council or conference, Strafford gave advice to the king, and 
recommended some measures in strong language, which he would not 
have done for the public ear. Sir Henry Vane, senior, as his custom was, 
probably took notes of Strafford’s speech or observations. These notes he 
put carefully away among his private papers, and there does not appear 
to be a shadow of evidence that they were made with any intention of 
being used prejudicially to the earl of Strafford or any other person. 
Yet this matter has been so represented by some writers as to leave a 
stain on the character of Sir Henry the elder. 

The manner in which these notes came to be promulgated is the most 
singular part of the whole story, and one of the most interesting events 
in the life of Sir Henry Vane the son; while the trial of Strafford was 
in progress, Vane’s father, being absent from London, had occasion for 
some papers which were locked up in an escritoir, in his study. He 
therefore sent his key to his son with directions for him to take there- 
from such paper or papers as he directed. In compliance with this 
wish of his father, he accidentally stumbled upon the paper— upon 
which so much stress was put, that without the aid of which, it is said, 
Strafford would not have lost his head. It does not appear to have been 
found among the papers in that apartment of the escritoir in which he 
was directed to search for the paper wanted, but being led by curiosity 
to look into one other apartment, there he came upon the document 
in question. When he saw the import of it he thought it might be well 
to show it to Mr. Pymme, the great leader of the house of commons. 

9 
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This, after a thorough investigation, we are persuaded is the exact par- 
ticipation of the Vanes, in the affair, up to the 10th of April, 1641. 
t was thus that the private notes of a gentleman of the king’s 
vy council came to the knowledge of parliament. No sooner was it 
own that such a paper had been received in that body, but “the 
doors of the House were ordered to be shut, the Key brought up, and 
none to go out without leave.” And “thereupon Sir Henry Vane the 
younger, and Mr. Pymme were enjoined by the house to declare their 
whole knowledge concerning the Matters contained in that Article 
against the Earl, and how and by what Means they came by it.” * 

Notwithstanding the usual admission, that this piece of evidence came 
to be used against Strafford wholly against the wishes, or desires, or 
knowledge of their author, Sir Henry Vane the elder; and that the 
agency of his son in it caused him extreme pain and grief, — there are 
those who talk of the treachery of Sir Henry Vane in relation to it! 
Such are the incongruities of authors. And with all the facts before 
them they find it necessary to charge Sir Henry the elder, as we have 
before remarked, with a secret desire of being revenged on Strafford 
for having, in 1640, on his being raised to the peerage, insisted that 
his title should be “ Baron Raby of Raby Castle.” That this act 
should be disliked by Vane is not strange, because it was the name 
of his own castle and estate. Why Strafford did this is not at all ex- 
plained, and Clarendon, the defender of tyrants, allows that “it was an 
act of the most unnecessary provocation.” But to return. 

While this was in progress, notice was received, “ that a Message 
from the Lords waited at the door. They were ordered to be called 
in, but all the Members to keep their seats, and none to stir out without 
leave.” It will now be expected that we produce the contents of the 
offensive paper. From that it appears that Strafford said in the confer- 
ence alluded to, “‘ Borrow of the city of London £100,000 ; goon vig- 
orously to levy Ship Money ;+ your Majesty having tried the Affection 
of your People, you are absolved and loose from all Rule of Govern- 
ment, and to do what power will admit. Your Majesty having tried 
all Ways, and being refused, shall be acquitted before God and Man: 
And you have an Army in Ireland, that you may employ to reduce this 
Kingdom to obedience; for I am confident the Scots cannot hold out 
fwe Months. The Town is full of Lords, but the Commission of Array 
on Foot, and if any of them stir we will make them smart.” 

In his defence the Earl laid much stress on the words “to reduce this 
Kingdom,’ pretending that they had reference to Scotland ; that as to 
the whole, he said, it was but the testimony of one person, Secretary 
Vane, which in law would not be sufficient to sustain an action of debt, 
much less an action of life and death. 

It is pretty evident that Strafford and his friends considered the evi- 
dence of this paper of great moment, for by some adroit hand it was 
abstracted from among the papers while the committee having charge 


* Parliamentary History of England, [X., 205. 
+ This had been declared illegal’ by Parliament, and the judgment against Mr. Hampden 
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of it were in session, and could nowhere be found. Mr. Chairman 
Whitelocke for some time lay under the imputation of having smuggled 
it away. When its loss was known, “ the House ordered, that every 
one of the committee should make solemn Protestation in the House, 
that they did not convey it away, nor knew what was become of it. 
All made this Protestation, and the Lord Digby with more Earnestness 
and deeper Imprecations than any of the rest; yet afterwards, at the 
Battle of Naseby, the King’s Cabinet being taken, among the Papers 
in it was a copy of these Notes, under the Lord Digby’s Hand ; 
whereby Whitlocke was cleared, and the Conveyer of the Paper to 
pnd and from him to the Earl of Strafford, was fully discov- 
ered.’ 

From the time the memorable Notes were acted upon in parliament, 
the activity of the Vanes, both father and son, seems to have declined 
in that ike ; and when, on the 3d of May, 1641, the vote was taken 
on Strafford’s attainder, neither of their names appears among those 
who voted to save him from it. A list of those who voted in his favor 
the populace posted up, under this ominous title: “‘ These are the 
STRAFFORDIANS, Betrayers of their Country.” + 

On the 26th of February, 1641, Vane carried up to the House of 
Lords, the articles of impeachment against Archbishop Laud, and in 
June following, he made a masterly speech upon Episcopacy. In 
1643, he was nominated one of the Assembly of Divines. In Sep- 
tember of this year, he was sent by parliament a commissioner into 
Scotland, and to him is given the chief credit of producing the famous 
articles of covenant, which he subscribed next to Cromwell. Early in 
1645, he was a commissioner from parliament at the treaty of Uxbridge, 
and also at the Isle of Wight. 

Although Vane does not seem to have had any direct participation 
in forwarding the execution of Charles, yet, in June, 1649, he was one 
of the commissioners sent to the army to acquaint them with what the 
Parliament had done for their satisfaction, and for some time served 
the commonwealth with great ability. But he was for continuing the 
Long Parliament against the opinion of Cromwell, and here these two 
great men became enemies. This circumstance has been before re- 
marked upon. It proceeded to such extremity that Cromwell caused 
him to be sent a prisoner to Carisbrook, but not caring to keep him there 
long, he soon returned to his own house, near Charing-cross, London. 
Here he held meetings with his friends, and seems to have effectually 
organized a party against Richard Cromwell. 

It is said that much exertion was used to keep him out of Richard’s 
parliament, and that when elected, the returning officers at Hull and 
Bristol, would not return him, though he had a majority ; yet he was 
chosen for Whitchurch, in Hampshire, through the interest of Robert 
Wallop, Esq. A speech which he is reputed to have made against the 


* Parliamentary History, IX. 208, 209. — Whitelocke’s Memorials, 41, 42. 
t Their names, to the number of fifty-six, may be seen in the Parli tary History, IX. 
248-9, 
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new Protector, does not comport favorably with his previous character, 
though it contributed not a little to Richard’s early abdication. 

On the retirement of Richard Cromwell, the ews Parliament was 
restored by a general council of the officers of the army, who also con- 
stituted Sir Henry Vane one of the committee of safety ; and four 
days after, namely, on May 13th, 1659, one of the council of state. 
On the 26th, he was appointed the first of seven commissioners of the 
admiralty. It was while he had the direction of affairs in this depart- 
ment, that so much glory was won for the English navy in the war 
with the Dutch — when Blake and Van Tromp, De Ruyter and Deane, 
displayed such desperate valor. 

October, 1659, Vane was one of a sub-committee of six, appointed 
to consider a form of government for the three nations as a common- 
wealth. In this business, he adhered closely to his republican prin- 
ciples ; consequently, when, in January, 1659-60, the conventional 
— was assembled, a parliament much of the character of that 

ane had contended for against Cromwell, of which he was a member, 
“being set in his Place, several Members of the House objected 
several Matters against him, acted since the late Interruption of the 
Parliament.”” Some letters were read, which he had written by virtue 
of his office to vice-admiral Lawson, which seem to have been a ground- 
work for proceeding against him. After some debate, the house re- 
solved, “‘ That Sir Henry Vane be discharged from being a Member 
of this Parliament, and he was enjoined to repair to his House at 
Raby, in the County of Durham, and remain there during the pleas- 
ure of the Parliament.” 

It appears that he did not comply with this order of Parliament; 
for we read in its journals, under date of 1st February, following, that 
“The Serjeant at Arms was ordered forthwith to take Sir Henry Vane 
into Custody, and to take Care that he be conveyed to his House at 
Bellew, in order to his going to his House at Raby, according to the 
former Order of Parliament.’ Still it seems that thirteen days after 
this, Vane had not been carried to his house, as the Parliament were 
taking another order about his conveyance thither. 

The instability of things caused Vane to be overlooked, probably, and 
nothing further seems to have been done until after the restoration ; 
when, having done nothing, as he thought, in relation to public affairs, 
for which he would not willingly suffer, he came up from the country, 
and resided at his house at Hampstead, near London. However, on 
the 11th June, 1660, the House of Commons resolved that he should 
be one of the twenty persons excepted out of the act of general par- 
don ; which act, however, was not to extend to the taking of life. 

But Vane was a reformer —a republican. Charles II. and his min- 
ions soon came to the determination that he must be sacrificed. His 
great estate was especially wanted, and his voice had been raised 
against kings. He soon after found himself in a dungeon. Being 
sent from one prison to another, he was finally lodged in the Tower. 
He was insulted with the form of a trial; and after making a defence, 
which alone would have been enough to perpetuate his name, he was 
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brought in guilty of high treason, and was sentenced to be hanged and 
quartered, according to the then practice of treating those condemned 
as traitors.* 

_ The ridiculous charge on which Sir Henry Vane was convicted, was 
in substance, that “ he did compass and imagine the death of the king ; 
contrived totally to subvert the ancient form of government, and to 
keep out the said sovereign Lord from the exercise of his regal govern- 
ment ; to effect which he had traitorously and maliciously assembled 
and consulted with other false traitors, He was not allowed the bene- 
fit of counsel, though he was permitted to speak in his own defence. 
Nevertheless it was a notorious farce —a mere mockery of the forms 
of law and justice. The defence which he made is spoken of, even 
by his enemies, as a masterpiece in its kind; and it had a most salu- 
tary effect on all who heard it. In it he had an opportunity of again 
promulgating those fundamental principles of government, which have 
since so fully obtained. He showed clearly, that in all he had done, 
he had only acted in obedience to the government then in existence, 
and that if he was to be convicted as a traitor, the majority of the 
people of England could not escape the same judgment, if they were 
proceeded against. But in vain did he plead against the will of a 
tyrant; in vain did he plead that treason could not be committed 
against a king de jure and not de facto; and that he acted by the 
authority of parliament, the supreme court of the nation, whose au- 
thority could not be questioned by any inferior court. But his great- 
ness was his crime ! 

When it was proposed to him to seek the king’s clemency by an 
humble submission, he replied, that “if the king did not think himself 
more concerned for his own honor and word than uE did for his life, 
he was very willing he should take it.” Nay,” said he, “ I value my 
life less in a good cause than the king can lis promise.” 

A warrant for his execution being signed, he was, on the 14th of 
June, 1662, drawn on a sledge to Tower Hill, and beheaded, on the 
same spot, it is said, where Strafford suffered.t He had liberty to 
speak on the scaffold, but it was determined beforehand by his mur- 
derers, that the people should not hear him; they had, therefore, 
placed drummers about the place, who, on a signal given, began to 
beat, and thus drowned his voice. An attempt was made to wrest his 
notes from him, but he tore them in pieces with his own hands. 
“‘ Wretched indeed was that government,” he said, “ which could not 
hear the words of a dying man.” Bishop Burnet observed very truly, 
“‘ that it was generally thought the government had lost more than it 
had gained by his death.” And Richard Baxter said, ‘“‘ No man could 
die with greater appearance of a gallant resolution and fearlessness 


* He, nevertheless, had this favor shown him, at the intercession of some of his rela- 
tions, who had deserved well of the King in his service, that his Majestie mitigated the 
Sentence to Beheading only.—.4 Chronicle of the Late Intestine War, &. By Jams 
Hearn, Gent. p. 510. 

t Heath, ubi supra, who also added, tauntingly, and with reckless injustice, “where the 
Earl of Strafford bled first, by his father’s treachery.” 
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than he did, insomuch that the manner of his death procured him more 
applause than all the actions of his life.” 

his martyr had not been long in his grave before Charles II. began 
to discover that it was not himself that had achieved a victory, but it 
was the man he had crushed ; and to prevent a reaction, which he saw 
was beginning to operate, he restored the heir of Sir Henry Vane to 
all the estates of his murdered father ; by which he acknowledged the 
perfidy charged upon him, in the most unequivocal manner he could 
have done. 

As to the person of Sir Henry Vane, we are told he had an unusual 

aspect; and though it might naturally proceed from both his father and 
mother, neither of whom were beautiful persons, yet every one was 
— with the idea that there was something extraordinary in his 
mind. 
Sir Henry Vane was the author of several works, but those by which 
he is best known are entitled The Healing Question, (it was this that 
much offended Cromwell,) and The Retired Man’s Meditations, or 
the Mystery and Power of Godliness, &c., 4to., 1655, besides a number 
of speeches. 

Something has already been said about the family and ancestry of 
Sir Henry Vane, and we will close this memoir with a few additional 
particulars. The first ancestor of the family of Vane, is said to have 
come originally from Wales, and seated himself in Kent. There was a 

Sir Henry Vanz, knighted by the Black Prince, for his valor at 
the battle of Poictiers, in 1356, who was the twelfth in descent from 
Howell Ap Vane. 

Sm Ratpn Vane was knighted by Henry VIII., at the siege of 
Bologne. This last left no issue, and his estate descended to - 

JoHN VANE, brother of the said Henry, who left two sons, 

Henry, from whom Lord Bernard was descended, and 

RicHarD, the ancestor of the earls of Westmoreland. The last- 
named Henry was the grandfather of the subject of our memoir. 

The following display of the pedigree of Vane is chiefly according 
to the genealogy as laid down by Lodge. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING ORIGINAL MSS. 


Our heading does but poorly convey the idea that we wish to call 
attention to. Some, even, of our cotemporaries and co-workers de- 
serve a severer reprimand than we can give them for their astonishing 
want of consideration in allowing manuscripts to be destroyed ; because 
they had been printed from, and hence could be of no further use! 
As a case in point, it is proposed here to relate a fact which comes 
fully under our observation. 

ere was existing in Portland, Me., up to the year 1821, one of 
those old, beautifully-written MSS., in the form of a Diary, extending 
over a most important period of sixty-eight years of New England his- 
tory ; a sort of excerpt or abstract of which appeared in print, in the 
ear above mentioned, It appeared under the editorship of SAMUEL 

EEMAN, EsQ., but with what fidelity, must ever remain a melancholy 
question. We say a melancholy question, to which, if an answer be 
given, it must be accompanied with feelings of deep indignation, for 
the reason we are about to give. 

The editor of the MS. has thus entitled it in the printed volume: 

“ Extracts from the Journals kept by the Rev. Thomas Smith, late 
ea of the First Church of Christ in Falmouth, in the county of 

ork, (now Cumberland,) from the year 1720 to the year 1788. 
Portland: Printed by Thomas Todd & Co. 1821.” 

In a preface to his “ Extracts,’ Mr. Freeman thus explains to his 
readers: ‘ It has long been known to a number who were cotemporary 
with Mr. Smith, that he was in the practice of keeping an Historical 
Diary. The desire has been expressed by them and others that it 
might be published. 

** When the late Gov. Sullivan was writing his History of Maine, he 
applied to Mr. Smith for the use of his Journal, in order to complete 
his account of the Indian Wars, &c.; but Mr. Smith was unwilling to 
comply with his request, because the Journal contained a mixture of 
private matters, not proper to be exposed to public view. It having 
come into my possession, I have been induced, with the consent of his 
surviving children, to make and print such extracts from it as I thought 
might be useful and entertaining to those especially who, from local 
circumstances, would be apt to take a peculiar interest in the transac- 
tions to which they relate.” 

In another part of his preface, Mr. Freeman observes, that, “ In the 
selection of these matters, I may have been either more minute or 
more deficient than another person would have been ; but in faithful- 
ness to that trust which was confided in me, when the Journal was put 
into my hands, I could not put it into another’s hands.” And yet, as 
strange as it may seem, the original Journal was, on the issue of the 
printed volume, scattered, leaf by leaf, in the following singular man- 
ner: When the printed volume was bound up, a leaf of the MS. was 
put into every copy of it, as far as it would go, or as long as it lasted! 

We not only learnt this fact in Portland shortly after the “ Extracts” 
was printed, but we saw and inspected a great number of copies in the 
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store of a bookseller there, in each of which was a leaf of the MS. 
Journal. We cannot say that this was the work of the editor, but if it 
were, it appears to us as a most extraordinary way to dispose of a MS. 
not designed for public view! Should any one be incredulous in this 
matter, or have a curiosity to see a copy of the “ Extracts,” with its 
due share of the original MS., they may have that gratification by 
calling on the publisher of the Register. 

It is proposed in the next place to point out the great evil .arising 
from the loss of this MS., which will apply with equal force to any other, 
under similar circumstances. 

Since the “ Extracts” from Mr. Smith’s Diary was published, the 
Hon. William D. Williamson wrote and published his history of Maine. 
He had (not exactly what Mr. Sullivan was deprived of ) Smith’s 
Diary, as printed by Mr. Freeman. Mr. Williamson had also some 
contemporary accounts. In following these accounts, he often contra- 
dicts Smith. The following two or three items, as an example, will 
show how lamentable is the loss of the original MS. On a certain 
morning, a party of Indians broke in upon Falmouth, (in which Mr. 
Smith resided at the time,) “ killed a Mr. Foster, and carried away 
his wife and six children.” Mr. Williamson says, Mr. Frost and 
family, and that Frost resisted bravely till he was killed. How are we 
to get at the truth in this case? and numerous other similar ones ? 
Williamson says nothing of Smith’s being wrong here, nor does he give 
any authority for differing from him. But no one can prove or dis- 
prove Williamson, by a reference to Smith’s original Journal. It is 
very fair to conclude, that Smith was not likely to be mistaken about 
the name of a large family in his neighbourhood. If it be alleged 
that Smith may have written Foster, instead of Frost, it is quite as 
easy to alleze that the mistake arose in transcribing Smith’s Journal 
for the press— and now we want the Journal, to see where the error 
does lie. We are able to refer to one leaf of it, but unfortunately it 
does not happen to be the one containing what we look for. 

In another place, with diary particularity, two important names arise 
in contention for the honor of association with a no less important 
event. Smith says, that in an attack upon Pemaquid, 26 May, 1747, 
which was Friday, several persons were killed, whose names he gives, 
and that, “only a lad and Mr. Lowell escaped, the latter badly 
wounded.” While Williamson, citing no authority, mentions the at- 
tack by “a large company of about 100, in which five soldiers of the 
garrison, and five recruits belonging to Purpooduck were killed, and 
three others, who were inhabitants of Falmouth, were taken prisoners ; 
Lovell and a lad only escaping, the former three being dangerously 
wounded.” The only person he names in the affair is Lovell, whom 
we have italicized, to contrast it with the Lowell of Smith. And here 
again the enquirer will find himself as badly puzzled as in the other 
case, also equally without the means of appeal.* 


* Mr. Willis is more particular than either of the authors under consideration. He 
even gives the baptismal name of Lowell, which was Abner, and adds, that he was the 
father of Capt. Abner Lowell. who died in Portland, in 1828, aged 87, and that he came 
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Thus we have endeavoured to set in a strong light the importance of 
preserving the original manuscripts, notwithstanding copies may have 
been taken with the greatest fidelity ; and especially when extracts 
only are made from such originals. In our experience, we have often 
found that the very part omitted to be copied was the only part of a 
document which we desired to see. 

It appears from the volume before us, that Mr. Smith lived to be in 
his 94th year, and that the Rev. Samuel Deane, D.D., delivered a dis- 
course on his death, “ May 31st, 1795, being the Lord’s day, after his 
funeral,” in which he gives a biographical account of the deceased, for 
which he was abundantly qualified ; having been a colleague with him 
from the year 1704. From that discourse, we may hereafter extract a 
short memoir of Mr. Smith. 

The present article we will close with the Family Record of the 
Rev. Mr. Smith ; by which it will be seen, that in 1821, he had living 
one son and one daughter, out of a family of eight children ; one aged 
90, the other 81. 


“FAMILY RECORD. 


“Mr. Smith was the eldest son of Thomas Smith, of Boston, merchant, 
who married Mary Curran, 9 May, 1701. He was born at Boston, 10 
March, 1702 — had three wives. The first was Sarah Tyng, a daughter 
of Col. Tyng, of Dunstable, whom he married 12 Sept., 1728. She died 
1 Oct., 1742. The second was the Widow Jordan, of Saco, whom he mar- 
ried 1 March, 1744. She died 3 January, 1763. The other was the 
Widow Elizabeth Wendall, whom he married 10 August, 1766. She died 
after the death of Mr. Smith, 16 March, 1799. All his children were by 
his first wife, and were as follows : 


I. Tuomas, b. 19 September, 1729, d. 28 February, 1730. 
IL Peter, b. 14 June, 1731, Aving in 1821.T 
III. Lucy, b. 22 February, 1734, d. June, 1780. 
IV. Tuomas, b. 12 September, 1735, d. 10 February, 1776. 
V. WixuiaM, b. 18 December, 1736, d. October, 1754. 
VI. Joun, b. 14 October, 1738, d. 26 December, 1773. 
VII. Saran, b. 14 November, 1740, ving in 1821. f 
VUL A child, b. 6 September, 1742, d. 14 September, 1742.” 





DUMMER’S LETTER TO SEWALL. 


The following copy of a letter written by the celebrated Jeremy Dum- 
mer to Judge Sewall, and which I have transcribed from the original, is at 
your service. JosHua CorFIN. 
Sr.— 

I thank you for the honour of your letter of February last and for the 
account you therein give me of your family and Domestick concerns. I 


from Newbury. — History of Portland, ii. 85. The ancestors of all the Lowells in New 
England were probably those brothers, Percival and Richard Lowle, (as the name was 
-— wrt, who came from Bristol, England, and settled in Newbury in 1639. — See 
in’s , 
t He died in 1827.— Willis’s Hist. Portland, ii. 230. 
¢ Died also in 1827. — Ib. 
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heartily congratulate you upon your second happy marriage, with Mrs. Til- 
ley. I have had an esteem for her character ever since my being at Cam- 
bridge, where I was a witness of her great goodness in pleading with 
her Father for an unfortunate brother, getting him restored to favour, 
though by that means she knew how much she must lose in her own for- 
tune. I would not mention this melancholy Story, but it much illustrates 
my Honoured Kinswoman’s merit. As I go on in reading the particulars 
you give me of your family, alternate passions of Joy and grief rise in me. 
On y* one hand I am troubled not a little for my Kinswoman, Mrs. Han- 
nah’s lameness & confinement, & the more because I was acquainted with 
her in New England, & have now a perfect remembrance of Her. On the 
other hand I am very much rejoye’d at the prospect of my Cousin Judith’s 
marriage with so worthy a gentleman as Mr. Cooper, which I hope before 
this time is consummated. I have very much formed my opinion of Mr. 
Cooper from his performance at his Ordination, which Mr. Coleman was 
so kind as to send me. What I chiefly admired in that little piece was the 
justness of the Stile, which was solemn, becoming the dignity of the subject, 
& yet had nothing of that scholastic pedantry & stiffness, which one sees in 
the writings of most Divines, especially when they first bolt out of the 
University. 

I take great notice of what you write about the Eastern Lands, & the 
uncertain boundaries between us & the Indians, which paragraph I intend 
to read this week to the Lords of the Privy Council, & I believe it will be 
of good use. 

I dare not make any remark upon what you write about the Quadruple 
Alliance, for, if T begin, I shan’t know where to stop, it being impossible to 
give you any tolerable state of that matter in a less compass than four or 
five sheets of paper. 

By these Ships you’l have the good news of a reconciliation in the Royal 
family & I heartily wish I could tell you it proceeded from the working of 
parental affection of one side, or filial duty of the other, but it has bin so 
manag’d that all the Nation sees it is political, which however I mention 
only to yourselfe. 

Mr. Belcher sent me some printed verses of my ingenious friend Mr. 
Hobart upon Mr. White’s setting the Psalm, when you had a cold, or were 
upon the Circuit, I forgot which. The line you indors’t upon that paper is 
very pretty. “Albus precinuit, vox multa fuit.” Upon this occasion of 
poetry, I’le give you a severe distich made upon Dr. Kennet, y* present 
Bishop of Peterboro’, who it seems was formerly a very high Churchman, 
tho’ latterly he has been as noted for moderation. When a fierce Jacobite 
Divine, Dr. Welton, put up an altar piece in his Church representing the 
twelve apostles, he drew Judas very like Dr. Kennet, so that complaint was 
made to the Diocesan, & it was taken down. It was upon this incident that 
a Tory writ thus, addressing himselfe to Doctor Kennet — 


“ Fallens, hac si te pingi sub imagine credas 
Non similis Judas est tibi, poenituit.” 


I have put it thus in English — 


“You're out in thinking you're by Judas meant. 
You Judas! No, Judas was penitent.” 


However they don’t deserve the translation because they are a satire upon 
@ very good man. 
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The pamphlet inclos’d in this packet will give you some diversion. I 
have but just room left to give my humble service to all your fumily & to 
assure you that I am with the highest esteem & respect, 

Sr. Your faithful humble servant, 

London 13 May 1720. Jer. DuMMER. 


The following is the indorsement on the letter in Judge Sewall’s hand- 
writing — 
“Mr. Agent Dummer May 13. 1720. Rec* Aug* 23 1720.” 





A LIBERAL BEQUEST. 


[For the following notice of the Hatt Famity, of Portland, we are 
indebted to Witt1am WI1xLIs, Esq., of that place, one of our corresponding 
members. } 


Marrua C. Hatt, who died in this city on the 26th of November last, 
bequeathed all her property to the First Parish in this, her native place — 
the income of which is to be appropriated under the direction of the Pastor 
and the Trustees of the Charity Fund of said Church, to promote the cause 
of religion, charity and good morals. The amount of this liberal gift is 
about $5,500. In addition to this provision of her will, she ordered, a short 
time previous to her death, two silver cups for the communion service, to be 
presented to the First Church, one in the name of her deceased sister Mary, 
the other in her own. They were both members of that church. 

Miss Hall was the youngest daughter of the Rev. Stephen Hall, who 
graduated at Harvard College in 1765, and prepared himself for the minis- 
try, in which, however, he was never settled. He was appointed Tutor at 
Harvard College in 1772, and continued in the office until 1778, when he 
came to Portland, and the same year married Mary, the youngest daughter 
of Deacon William Cotton. By her he had three sons and two daughters, 
of whom the subject of this notice was the youngest and last survivor. The 
property which she has so worthily bestowed, descended from her grand- 
father Cotton, who was deacon of the First Church from 1744 to the time 
of his death in 1768. 

Deacon Cotton came here from Portsmouth about the year 1733, at the 
age of 30. He was a Tanner, and having purchased a large tract of land 
on Fore street, between Centre and Cross streets, extending back on a 
swamp over which Free street now passes, he established an extensive Tan- 
nery there, which was carried on by himself during his life, and by his de- 
scendants, principally in the Owen family, since his death. He was thir- 
teen years a selectman of the town, and a man of property and. influence. 
His only son died insane without issue. Of his three daughters, Sarah 
married first Wm. Thomas, second, Elisha Turner; Abigail married Ebe- 
nezer Owen, and Mary married first Moses Holt, 1771, and Mr Hall in 
1778. Mr. Holt was a graduate of Harvard College, 1767, and Kept the 
Grammar school here. Mr. Hall was the eldest son of the Rev. Willard 
Hall, who was the first minister of Westford, in Mass., and settled the same 
year in which our first minister, Mr. Smith, was settled in this town.- He 
died in 1779, having had six daughters all married, and three sons, Stephen, 
Willard and Willis. Stephen’s residence at Cambridge six years as tutor, 
shows him to have been a good scholar ; but he did not turn his scholarship 
to much account after he came to this town; he followed no profession, and 
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although ardent and zealous, he scattered his powers in schemes and labors 
which produced no profitable result. He was a warm politician, and a 
strenuous advocate for the separation of Maine from Massachusetts, and one 
of the delegates to a convention called for that purpose in 1785. So earnest 
was he on this subject, that when the expense of a separate government was 
urged as an objection to the project, he offered to serve the State in any 
suitable capacity without compensation. 

He was once selectman of the town, and two years, 1780-"81, a Rep- 
resentative to the General Court. He died in 1795, aged 51, the same 
year which deprived the town of two other of her most useful and active 
citizens, Nathaniel Deering, aged 56, and John Fox, aged about 50, whose 
children still remain among us in their maturity and usefulness. 

Mr. Hall’s widow died in 1803, and of his five children not one survives 
to perpetuate his name and memory. His son John H. was the inventor 
of a valuable improvement in the rifle, and was for many years employed 
by government in their armory at Harper’s Ferry. 

Thus families, and the bustle and stir of one age pass away, and new men, 
new pursuits and new excitements cover with fresher characters the annals 
of the passing time, to be in turn brushed aside by the ever eager and 
crowding generations of humanity. But the acts of philanthropy and be- 
nevolence, directed to the permanent welfare of the race, like genius, of no 
sex, and limited to no time, find their enduring record in the heart of man, 
and are written in heaven. The act we now proclaim—the act of a mod- 
est christian woman — will long outlive the busy, but ephemeral action of 
the graduate, the tutor, the politician and the millionnaire. 





COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO GOV. DUDLEY. 


Dear Sir, 

I send you a copy of an original letter sent to Gov. Dudley, which I 
found amongst some old papers, and which may be worth a place in the 
Register. Yours truly, 

Boston, Jan. 1848. _ CO. M. Extis. 


Lynn, 22%, 4 m 1703. 


Whereas we the people called Quakers of the town of Lynn having 
been requested by the governour to give in a list of our names in answer 
thereunto each person hath respectively signed for himselfe. 


Richard Estes William Basset Jr 
Sam!" Collins John Basset 
William Bassett John Collins 
alter Philips Jabez Jenkins 

Richard Oake Walter Phillips Jr 
Joseph Richards Isaac Clark 

John Hood Samuel Collins Jr 
Samuel Breed John Estes 


Hugh Ally 














Destruction of Schenectady. 


DESTRUCTION OF SCHENECTADY. 


[The following letter, giving an account of the destruction of Schenectady 
by the French and Indians in 1690, was copied many years ago from the 
original, and is deemed worthy to be preserved in this journal. It was in 
the handwriting of Samuel Sewall, but signed by Governor Bradstreet. 
The postscript is in the hand of the governor. The direction of the letter 
seems to have been wanting. ] 


Boston, March the 11th 16%. 
Hon. Sir, 

Tho you canot but have heard of the horrid Massacre comitted by the 
French & Indians at Senectady, a fortified and well compacted Town twen- 
ty mile above Albany (w" e had an acc’. of by an Express) yet we think 
we have not discharged our Duty till you heare of it from us. It was upon 
the Eighth of February at midnight when those poore divided secure 
wretches were surprised by the Enemy. Their Gates were open, no watch 
kept, & hardly any order observed in giving & obeying commands. Sixty 
of them were butchered in the place; of whom Lieut Talmage & four more 
were of Capt. Bull’s Company ; besides five of said Company carried Cap- 
tive* By this action the French have given us to understand what we 
may expect from them, as to the Fronteer Towns & Sea-Ports of New 
England. We are not so well acquainted what number of convenient Ha- 
vens you have in your colony, besides those of Plymouth and Bristow 
[Bristol]. We hope your prudence & vigilance will leade you to take such 
measure as to prevent the Landing of the Enemy at either of those, or any 
such likeplace. Its generally aprehended to be necessary that we forthwith 
undertake an expedition against the French at Port Royal, & places along 
shoar, That may give some check to their depredations & thereby gain some 
Reputation with the Five Nations. If nothing should be effected they 
would be ready to think all said to them as idle Tales, only devised to fix 
them on our side. The concern is general, & therefore We do desire your 
prayers & the assistance of us so far as may be in their weighty undertak- 
ing. The gentlemen at Barbados are very vigorous. They have taken 
several Islands from y* enemy; & about Fifteen Thousand Pounds Spoyl 
from one of them. Which give such Encouragement to the souldiers That 
they speak of Attacking St. Christopher’s. Tis Pitty (if it please god) but 
that in this time of action New England should be found doing something 
towards their own safety & defence. 

Praying that the Direction & Blessing of our soveraign Lord God may be 
with you & us in all our momentous concerns, we take leave, who are, Sir, 
your Honours Friends & Servants 

Sim: Brapstreet Govern’ 
in the name of the Council 


[P. S.] 3 instant am iust now informed that i vessel newly arrived from 
Bilboe brings news that whereas they usually had a pacquet brote once a 
weeke from Europe there had none come from England or ffrance in 6 
weekes before they come from thence w" argues great troubles there. 


* The fullest account which has been given to the public of the destruction of Schenec- 
tady, is believed to be that contained in “ Tae Book or THE Inp1ans.” See also Barber 
& Howe’s Historical Collections of New York. 































God’s Promise to his Plantation. 


GOD’S PROMISE TO HIS PLANTATION. 


2 Sam.,7: 10. Moreover I will appoint a place for my people Israel, and I will plant 
them, that they may dwell in a place of their owne, and move no more. As it was deliy- 
ered in a Sermon, By John Cotton, B. D.,and Preacher of God’s word in Boston. 


PsaLME 22, 27,30,31. All the ends of the world shall remember and turne unto the 
Lord, and all the kindreds of the Nations shall worship before thee. 

A seed shall serve him, it shall be accounted to the Lord for a generation. 

They shall come, and shall declare his righteousness unto a people that shall be borne, 
that he hath done this. 


Lonpon: Printed by William Jones for John Bellamy, and are to be 
solde at the three Goldens Lyons by the Royall Exchange, 1630. pp. 20. 


The first printed works relating to the Settlement of the Mass’ Colony, 
appeared in 1630.* Among them are the “ Planter’s Plea,” “New Eng- 
land Plantation,” and “ God’s Promise to his Plantation.” The first is sup- 
posed to have been written by Rev. John Whitet of Dorchester, England, 
who early manifested a great interest in the settlement of this colony. It 
is interesting and valuable as it gives a minute account of the first com- 
mencement of the plantation. It is supposed to have been printed soon after 
the sailing of Winthrop’s fleet.{ The second is a letter written from Salem 
to his friends in England, by Rev. Francis Higginson, who arrived here in 
June, 1629, with Mr. Skelton. It gives his experience of the country after 
a residence of about three months. There were three editions printed in 
1630, the first of which is supposed to have appeared before the sailing of 
Winthrop’s fleet. The last named publication, which tells its own story in 
the title page we have given above, is interesting, not as a historical docu- 
ment, but for the associations with which it is connected. It was preached 
shortly before the departure of Winthrop’s company ;|| and perhaps in the 
celebrated St. Botolf’s church, of which he was Rector for many years.4 
Some of his parishioners were about leaving him for a distant and almost 
unknown colony; but his heart was with them and their enterprise. No 
undertaking was attempted in those days without “ proving it by the touch- 
stone of God’s word.” And Cotton here draws largely from the Old Testa- 
ment, (from which our fathers drew the most of their Theology as well as 
Jurisprudence,) in order to show what God has promised to his faithful peo- 
ple. Iwill appoint a place for my people Israel, &c. The preface to this 
discourse “To the Christian Reader,” was written by another hand, with 
initials I. H., and in our own copy we find the following query penned some 
few years since. “ May it not have been John Humphry, who was one of 
the six original patentees from the council of Plymouth?” Humphry was 
chosen deputy governor with the view of coming over this year, but being 
prevented, Mr. Dudley was elected in his place. The writer of the preface 
says, “ Now because many may either not know, or doe not consider upon 


* There is a slight allusion, however, to this colony in Smith’s Virginia, ed. 1629. 
t is Chronicles of Massachusetts, p- 16. 


§ Ibid, p. 241. 

|| Thomson’s History of Boston, (England.) 

J It is uncertain whether this sermon was preached at Boston or at Southampton. We 
know he did preach a farewell sermon at the latter place. — Scottow’s Narrative. Prince’s 
Annals, p. ‘ 
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how full a ground and warrant out of the word of God that undertaking 
(which was the occasion of this sermon) hath hitherto proceeded, I thought 
good (Courteous Reader) leave being with some difficulty obtained of the 
Reverend Author, to present unto thy view and consideration, that which 
may in part give thee satisfaction in this particular.* Ere long (if God 
wilt) thou shalt see a larger declaration of the first rise & ends of this en- 
terprise, & so cleare & full a justification of this designe, and also in respect 
of any other ground and circumstance of weight,” &c., &c. This discourse 
is worthy of note as being the first printed work of which we have any rec- 
ord, of one who bore so prominent a part in the early period of the Massa- 
chusetts settlement. When we reflect that Cotton transferred his labors 
from Boston.in Old England to Boston in New England, and that the latter 
was named in honor of him and his associates and friends who came from 
the former; and consider also the occasion on which this sermon was deliv- 
ered, it will appear by no means insignificant or uninteresting. Its contents 
are by no means remarkable. As we said above, it possesses nothing his- 
torical. But it does contain some most excellent advice, and exhibits the 
true principles which animated our Puritan Fathers. We give below a few 
extracts from it—to introduce which we have trespassed thus far. 


“Have special care that you ever have the ordinances planted amongst you, or else 
never looke for security. As soon as God’s ordinances cease, your security ceaseth like- 
wise; but if God plant his ordinances among you, feare not, he will maintaine them. . . . 
Look into all the stories whether divine or humane, and you shall find that God never 
rooted out a people that had the ordinances planted among them, and themselves planted 
into the ordinances: never did God suffer such plants to be plucked up; on all their glory 
shall be a defence. Be not unmindful of our Jerusalem at home, whether you leave us, or 
stay at home with us. O pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they shall prosper that love her, 
Psal. 122, 6. They shall all be confounded and turned backe that hate Sion, Psal. 129, 5. 
As God continueth his presence with us, (blessed be his name) so be ye present in spirit 
with us, though absent in body: Forget not the wombe that bare you, and the breasts that 
gave you sucke.t Even duck, hatched under an henne, though they take the water, yet 
will have recourse to the wing that hatched them: how much more should chickens of the 
same feather and yolke. Goe forth, every man that goeth, with a publicke spirit, looking 
not on your owne things onely, but also on the things of others; Phil. 2: 4. This care of 
universal helpfulness was the prosperity of the first Plantation of the Primitive church : 
Acts, 4: 32. Have a care that you look well to the plants that spring from you, that is, 
to your children, that they doe not degenerate as the Israelites did ; which they were 
vexed with afflictions on every hand. How come this to pass? Jer.2: 21. I planted 
them a noble vine, holy, a right seede, how then art thow degenerate into a strange vine be- 
Sore mee? Your Ancestors were of a noble divine spirit, but if they suffer their children to 
degenerate, to take loose courses, then God will surely plucke you up: Otherwise if men 
have a care to propagate the ordinances and Religion to their children after them, God 
will plant them, and not roote them up. For want of this, the seede of the repenting Nin- 
ivites was rooted out. 

“ Lastly, offende not the poore Natives, but as you partake in their land, so make them 
partakers of your precious faith ; as Ja reape their temporalls, so feede them with your 
spirituals: winne them to the love of Christ, for whom Christ died. They never yet re- 
fused the Gospel, and therefore more hope they will now receive it. Who knoweth whether 
God have reared this whole Plantation for such an end? . . . Neglect not walls and bul- 
warks, and fortifications for Vey owne defence; but ever let the name of the Lord be your 
strong Tower; and the word of his Promise the Rocke of your Refuge. His word that 
made heaven and earth will not faile, till heaven and earth & no more. Amen.” 


* Referring possibly to the Planter’s Plea. See Young, p. 16, which could shortly ap- 


pear 
t See the “Humble Request,” printed in 1630, soon after the sailing of Winthrop’s 
fleet, for similar language. See Young, p. 295. 


























The Peabody Family. 


THE PEABODY FAMILY. 


BY Cc. M. ENDICOTT, ESQ., OF SALEM. 


[For explanation of the plan see Vol. I, No. 2, p. 171.] 


In compiling the following Memoir, the author has spared neither labor nor expense to 
make it as perfect and complete as possible. He has consulted the records of Towns, Par- 
ishes, Probate, and Registry of Deeds. Nevertheless, from the imperfections of some records, 
and the conflicting and sometimes almost irreconcilable testimony of others, and oftentimes 
from the want of any records at all, relying in such cases wholly upon traditionary evi- 
dence, which is frequently found more delusive than any other, such a memoir cannot be 
expected to be entirely free from trifling errors. By those only who are accustomed to 
such investigations can the difficulties to be encountered and overcome be rightly under- 
stood or appreciated. If the following account should meet the eye of any one of the 
name residing at a distance, who can attach himself to either of the families in the 
eo mang here described, he will confer a favor by communicating it to the author, at 

em, Ms. 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF PEABODY. 


“Party per fess Nebule, Gules, azure, two suns proper, 
with a garb, a crest, Scroll, and Motto, ‘Murus 
geneus conscientia sana,’ borne by the name of Peabodie.” 


This name is said to have had its origin about the year 61, in the 
reign of Nero, the tyrant emperor, at which time the ancient Britons 
who were tribes of the more ancient Cambri, were in a state of vassal- 
age to the emperor. Parsutagus, in the right of QUEEN Boapicka his 
wife, was reigning king in Icena, Briton; and hoping to secure his 
family and part of his immense estate, in his will he gave one half of 
the estate to Nero, but to no purpose ; for no sooner was the king dead 
than the officers of Nero seized every thing in their power. QUEEN 
BoaDIcEa being a woman of great abilities and valor, opposed those 
vile proceedings, for which Nero ordered her to be publicly — 
and her daughters to be ravished by his soldiers. This so enrage 
Britons, that the queen revolted and with the assistance of her kins- 
man, a patriarch in one of the tribes, named BoanrEg, put herself at the: 
head of the Britons, fought many desperate battles with various suc- 
cess, made a great massacre among the Romans, and would have ex- 
pelled them, had not Suetonius Paulinus at the critical moment, with 
ten thousand fresh troops joined the Romans. The battle continued 
with great vigor, and the event was doubtful, till at last victory 
inclined to the Romans. Upon which the queen, who had behaved 
with surprising bravery, determined not to submit to the tyrant, 
dispatched herself with poison, leaving Boapie to fate, who with his 
men sustained the horrid massacre, in a desperate manner selling their 
lives for a high price to the Romans, till their numbers were reduced to 
a few, when Boaptk, after avenging himself by killing Galbuta, a Ro- 
man officer, and taking his helmet and armor, with a remnant of Britons 
escaped and took asylum over the craggy mountains of Wales, whence 
they made frequent excursions upon their neighbors in the low country, 
the Romans meng, een a great part of the Island to a state of 

0 , 
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servitude. Upon this helmet and armor was a Roman badge of 
honor and distinction, consisting of two suns proper in bordure. ‘There 
was also a miniature likeness of the Empress Popia, wife of Nero. The 
Roman badge was sacredly preserved by the patriarchs of the name 
of Boapig as a trophy of honor. Boapre among the ancient Cam- 
bri, afterwards Britons, signified “Man,” or “a great Man,” and 
‘“‘ Pea,” signified a large hill or mountain, which afterwards occasioned 
this patriarch leader to be called and distinguished among the neigh- 
boring enemy by the name of PEaxsopig, or Mountain-Man. ‘This 
tribe multiplied considerably ; and some of them by tilling the land, a 
part of which was fertile, became very opulent; but most of them 
remained in a rude state. Some of them were herdsmen and kept cat- 
tle; others supported themselves by ranging the forest, &c., having 
pre ee | conflicts with their neighbors, which often reduced their 
numbers and left them in great distress; until in the sixth century, 
when they were so far reduced that a compromise took place; after 
which they began to assimilate to their neighbors. In the reign of King 
Arthur, the kingdom being invaded by the northern Saxons and others, 
a leader or patriarch of one of the tribes by the name of Peabodie, a 
man of much influence and wealth, by his prowess and exertion in the 
battle on the river Douglass, aided much in expelling the invaders ; 
and, having in his possession the trophy that had been taken from the 
Romans and carefully preserved by his ancestor, the reigning king, 
Arthur, as a reward for his unshaken fidelity and heroic valor, ordered 
it to be registered with additions, so as to stand as above stated to the 
name of Peapoprz. While some of the name and family kept the name 
of Boaptg, which with some was afterwards anglicized, whence the 
name of Mann; while others kept the name of Px, which being also 
anglified, some were called Hill, others Mont, and Mountain. Hence 
those names: and there are arms to each name, but not so ancient. 

Extracted from Ancient Records, Vol. IT., Folio 327, No. 109, and 
transferred to Modern Records, Vol. II., Folio 65, No. 97. 

Signed, § Rosert N. Anprews, Assist. Sec’y. 
Examined. B. Gerarp, Armorer. 
Fees, £2. 2. 0. 
Heraldry Office, London, Cheap Side, Oct. 23, 1796. 


Beside Francis Peabody, of whose descendants we here give an ac- 
count, there was also a John Paybody, who was one of the original pro- 
rietors of Bridgewater in 1645; also a Wm. Paybody, who settled in 
Datbery about 1645, and was a representative at Plymouth in 1659; 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of the celebrated John Alden. The 
descendants of William reside mostly in Rhode Island, and spell their 
name “ Pabodie.” It is supposed there are none of the descendants 
of John now living. 


FIRST GENERATION. 
Lieut. Francis Peazopy, St. Albans, Hertfordshire, England, born 


1614, came to New England in the ship Planter, Nicholas Trarice 
Master, in 1635. His name is enrolled in the following copy of a 
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certificate dated April 2, 1635, found in the Augmentation Office (so 
called) in Rolls Court, Westminster Hall, London, and published in the 
‘“‘ Gleanings for New England History,” in Mass. Hist. Coll., 3d series, 
Vol. VIII., p. 253. He is there called “ Husbandman, 21 years” of 
age. 
‘Theis underwritten names are to be transported to New England, 
imbarqued in the Planter, Nicholas Trarice, Master, bound thither. 
The parties have brought certificate from the minister of Great St. Al- 
bans in Hertfordshire, and attestacons from the Justices of Peace, 
according to the Lords order.” 

Mr. Peabody was one of the original settlers of Hampton, old Nor- 
folk county, whither he came in the summer of 1638, (probably from 
Lynn, Mass.,) with the Rev. Stephen Bachilor, and twelve others, 
in all fourteen, and where he resided several years, often serving on 
the grand jury and jury for “Tryalls.” He was made a freeman in 
1640, and in 1649 he was chosen by the town of Hampton one of the 
three men to “ ende small causes,”’ and was confirmed in that office b 
the Justices of the court. In 1657 we find him residing in Topsfield, 
in Essex county. He was one of the most prominent men in that town 
both for property and enterprise — was a large landholder in Topsfield, 
Boxford, and Rowley. Married Mary Foster. Lived to an advanced 
age, and died Feb. 19, 1697-8. His widow died April 9, 1705. 
Among his descendants have been men eminent for piety and distin- 
guished for patriotism, literature, and science. His wife was daughter 
of Reginald Foster or Forster, whose family is cage gat in 








the “* Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and in “‘ Marmion.” ildren, 
1—1 John, b. 1642. (2) 
2—2 Joseph, b. 1644. (3) 
3—3 William, b 1646. (4) 
4—4 Isaac, b 1648. (5) 
5—5 Sarah, b. 1650, m. How of Ipswich. 
6—6 Hepsibah, b. 1652, m. Rea of Salem Village. 
7—7 Lydia, b 1654, m. Jacob Perley. 
8—8 Mary, b. 1656, m. John Death of Framingham. 
9—9 Ruth, b. May 22, 1658. Died before her father. 
10-10 Damaris, b. Jan. 21,1660, “ Dec. 19, 1660. 


11-11 Samuel, b.Jan. 4, 1662, “ Sept. 13, 1677. 
12-12 Jacob, b. July 28, 1664. (6) 
13-13 Hannah, b. May 28, 1668, died before her father. 
14-14 Nathaniel, b. July 29, 1669, m. Frances , died in 1715. 
Left no children. His widow m. Samuel Shacford of Ports- 
mouth, May 10, 1716. 
SECOND GENERATION. 


(2) Il. CAPT. JOHN PEABODY, (1—1) b. 1642. Lived in 
Boxford, made a freeman in 1674, representative from 1689 to 1691. 
M. 1. Hannah Andrews, Nov. 23, 1665; m. 2. Sarah ——. Joined 
the church in Boxford, Feb. 21, 1703, died 1720, a. 78. Will dated 
Oct. 27, 1719, proved Aug., 1720. Children, 


15—1 John, b. Aug. 28, 1666, died before his father. Never m. 
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16—2 Thomas, b. July 22, 1670, do. do. do. 
17—3 Mary, b. April 6, 1672, m.—— Hazen. 

18—4 Lydia, b. March 9, 1673, m. Jacob Perley, Dec. 6, 1696. 
19—5 David, b.July 12, 1678. (7) 

20—6 Elizabeth, b. Aug. 13, 1680, m. David Andrew, Feb. 12, 1702. 
21—7 Nathan, b.July 20,1682. (8) 

22—8 Hannah, b. m. Jose Buckman, Feb. 24, 1690. 
23—9 Ruth, b. Nov. 13, 1684, m. —— Wood. 

24-10 Moses, b. Feb. 27, 1687, died before his father. 


(3) II. Joseph Peabody, (2—2) b. 1644, lived in Boxford, made 
a freeman in 1677, m. Bethiah Bridges, Oct. 26, 1668, joined the 
church in Boxford, Oct. 30, 1709, died 1721. Will dated 20 March, 
1721. Children, 


25—1 Joseph, b. April 16,1671. (9) 

26—2 Jonathan, b. 1673. (10) 

27—3 Sarah, ob. Sept. 4, 1676, m. Benj. Smith, May 22, 1700. 
28—4 Samuel, b. April 8, 1678. (11) 
29—5 Bethiah, b. April 8, 1681. 
30—6 Lydia, b. Feb. 4, 1683, m. Jacob Perley, May 9, 1709. 
31—7 Alice, b.Jan. 4, 1685. 


(4) II. William Peabody, (8—8) b. 1647, lived in Boxford, m. 
Hannah Hale of Newbury, Aug. 14, 1684, died March, 1699. His 
widow died Feb. 23, 1733. Children, 


82—1 Stephen, b. Aug. 5, 1685. (12) 

33—2 Mary,  b. April 11, 1687, m. Joseph Symonds. 
34—3 Ephraim, b. April 23, 1689. (18) 

35—4 Richard, b. Feb. 7, 1691. (14) 

386—5 Hannah, b. Aug. _, 1693, m. Jonathan Foster. 
87—6 John, b. Aug. 1, 1695. (15) 

38—7 Abiel, _b. 1697. 

89—8 Oliver, b. May 7, 1698. (16) 


(5) IL. Isaac Peabody, (4—4) b. 1648, lived in Topsfield. Inher- 
ited from his father the my! mansion. Married Sarah ——. Will 
dated Oct. 21, 1726, proved January 2,1727. Children, 


40—1 Francis, b. Dee. 1, 1694. (17) 

41—2 Mary, b. Feb. 5, 1696, m. William Jarvis of Boston. 

42—3 Isaac, b. March 15, 1697, died Jan. 13, 1739, never mar- 
ried. He inherited the family mansion, which was sold after 
his death to John Batchelder, who married his sister Anne. 

43—4 Philadelphia, b. Sept. 28, 1698, m. Dan’l. Reddington, Topsfield. 

44—5 Matthew, b. Dec. 10,1699. (18) 

45—6 William, b. Jan. 26, 1701, died young and before his father. 

46—7 Estes, b. Sept. 28, 1702, m. widow Mary Gott, May 19, 
1746. (19) 

47—8 Joseph, b. June 14,1704. (20) 

48—9 Sarah, b. March 10, 1706, m. Luke Averill of Topsfield. 

49-10 Anne, —  b.May 31, 1707, m. John Batchelder. 

50-11 Hepsibah, b. May 25, 1709, m. Eph’m Wildes, Jan. 31, 1731. 

51-12 Samuel, b. Jan. 8, 1711, died Jan. 23, 1711. 
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(6) IL. Jacob Peabody, (12—12) b. July 28, 1664, lived in To 
field, m. Abigail Towne, Jan. 12, 1686. Died Nov. 24, 1689, a. 25 
yrs. His widow m. Thomas Perley, Jan. 14, 1696. Children, 


52—1 Kesiah, b.’ m. Jos. Kenney of Preston, Ct., June 
28, 1704. 

53—2 Mercy b. m. Richard Dresser of Woodstock, Ct., 
June 29, 1709. 

548 Jacob, b. Nov. 9, 1689. (21) 


THIRD GENERATION. 


(7) II. Ensign David Peabody (19—5) b. July 12, 1678, m. 
Sarah Pope of Dartmouth, Mass., according to the town records of 
Boxford; she was, however, one of the four daughters of “ Old Mr. 
Zacheus Gould,” as appears from various deeds of the distribution of 
pereey in the Records of the Registry of Deeds for Essex county. 

ived in Boxford, joined the church there in 1706, died April 1, 1726, 
a. 48. His widow died Sept. 29, 1756, a. 72. Children, 


55—1 Thomas, b. Sept. 22, 1705, died April, 1758. (22) 

56—2 Hannah, b. Oct. 14, 1707, m. Fuller. 

57—3 Sarah, _ b. Sept. 26, 1709, m. Daniel Wood, May 18, 1736. 
58—4 Mercy, b.Jan. 23, 1712, died Sept. 26, 1793. 

59—5 John, b. April 11, 1714, died April 27, 1765. (23) 
60—6 Deborah, b. Sept. 1716, died Aug. 21, 1736. 

61—7 Rebecca, b. Dec. 3, 1718, m. Dexter, died Feb. 25, 1793. 
62—8 Susanna, b. May, 1721, died Oct. 1794. 

63—9 Mary, b. Sept. 1723, died in infancy. 

64-10 David, b. Oct. 4, 1724, died Aug. 16, 1774. 

65-11 Mary, b. Nov. 1, 1726, died 1736. 


(8) ILI. Deacon Nathan Peabody, (21—7) b. July 20, 1682, m. 
1, Nov. 29,1711, Hannah Putnam of Salem Village; m. 2, March 
27, 1723, Pricilla Thomas of Topsfield. Lived in Boxford, chosen 
deacon of the church there Nov. 17, 1730, will dated Feb. 21, 1733, 
died March 4, 1733. Children by Hannah, 


66—1 John, b. Feb. 2, 1718, died Feb. 23, 1713. 
67—2 Hannah, b. April 27, 1714. 

68—3 Nathan, b. March 13, 1716. (24) 

69—4 Elizabeth, b. Feb. 14, 1718. 


Children by Pricilla, 
70—5 Daniel, b. Nov. 23, 1724, died April 17, 1725. 


71—6 Ruth, b. Aug. 6, 1727. 
72—7 Louisa, b. Sept. 24, 1728. 


(9) ILI. Joseph Peabody, (25—1) b. April 16, 1671, lived in 
Boxford, m. Mary ——, admitted to the church in Topsfield Aug. 30, 
1702, transferred to the Boxford church April 25, 1703, died in 1715. 
Children, 
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73—1 Samuel, _b. July 6, 1694, lived in Middleton, left no children. 
74—2 Joseph, b. Jan. 30, 1696, died 1751. (25) 

75—3 Mary, b. Feb. 4, 1697, m. John Bulfinch of Boston. 
76—4 Hannah, _ b. March 15, 1703, unmarried in 1758. 

77—5 Rebecca, b. Oct. 15, 1705, m. Joseph Loudon of Boston. 
78—6 Zerubabel, b. Feb. 26, 1707, lived in Middleton. (26) 

79—7 Nathaniel, b. Oct. 7, 1710, lived in Middleton. (27) 

80—8 Bethiah, pb. 1715. 


(10) III. Jonathan Peabody, (26—2) b. 1673, lived in Boxford, 
m. Alice ——, died April 18, i741. Children, 


* 81—1 Alice, b. April 29, 1711, m. Henry Gray, June, 1736. 
82—2 Elizabeth, b. Oct. 28, 1712, died in infancy. 
83—3 John, b. Dec. 30, 1713, m. Sarah Dorman, May 18, 1736. 

(28) 
84—4 Joseph, b. Dec. 13, 1718, m. Sarah Holt of Andover. (29) 
85—5 Mehitable, b. May 23, 1721. 
86—6 Anna, b. July 31, 1723. 
87—7 Jonathan, b. Feb. 25, 1725, m. Mary Ramsdell, Feb. 20, 1752. 
(30 
88—8 Lydia, b. Nov. 18, 1729. 


(11) III. Samuel Peabody, (28—4) b. April 8, 1678, m. Lydia 
Holt, Jan. 27, 1707, lived in Andover, died previous to 1715. Chil- 
dren, 


89—1 Moses, b. 1708, m. Sarah Holt, June 17,1727. (81) 
90—2 Lydia, b. 


(12) III. Stephen Peabody, (32—1) b. Aug. 15, 1685, m. Han- 
nah Swan, lived in Boxford, is called “ captain,” died Jan. 7, 1759. 
His widow died April 17, 1764, a. 75. Children, 


91—1 Hannah, b. Feb. 1, 1709. 

92—2 Richard, b. May 29, 1711, died Oct. 11, 1711. 

93—3 Mary, b. Dec. 29, 1713. 

94—4 William, b. June 29, 1715, m. Rebecca Smith, March 25, 1740. 
Removed to Amherst, N. H., about 1742. (32) 

95—5 Hepsibah, b. Feb. 14, 1718, m. —— Dorman. 

96—6 Pricilla, b. Nov. 22, 1719, m. Hale. 

97—7 Francis, b. Feb. 12, 1721, removed to New Brunswick, 1764. 
33) 

98—8 sSpben, b. Oct.  1,1724. (34) 

99—9 Richard, b. April 13,1731. (35) 


(13) III. Ephraim Peabody, (34—3) b. April 23, 1689, m. Han- 
nah Reddington, July, 1713, lived in Boxford, was deranged from 1732 
to his death. Guardians during that period, Thomas Reddington and 
his brother Stephen. Will dated July 4, 1728, proved June 23, 1740, 
died June 1, 1740, a. 51. Children, 


100—1 Thomas, b. July 14, 1715, lived first in Boxford, then in Lu- 
nenburg, Worcester county. (36) 
101—2 Abraham, b. Oct. 6,1717. (387) 
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102—3 Ephraim, b. Feb. 16, 1720, lived in Ashford, Windham county, 
Ct. (38) 

103—4 Hannah, b. May 8, 1725. 

104—5 Nathaniel, b. Dec. 18, 1727. (39) 

105—6 Stephen, b. 1729, died in 1733. 

106—7 Mary, b. 1731. 


(14) II. Richard Peabody, (35—4) b. Feb. 7, 1691, married 
Ruth Kimball, lived in Boxford. Children, 


107—1 Asa, _b. Jan. 25,1717. (40) 
108—2 Mary, b. Jan. 13, 1719. 
109—3 Abigail, b. Oct. 10, 1722. 
110—4 Sarah, b. June 5, 1725. 
111—5 Richard, b. Jan. 15, 1727. (41) 
112—6 Peggy, b. June, 1729. 


(15) III. John Peabody, (37—6) b. Aug. 1, 1695, lived first in 
Boxford, and where most, if not all his children were born. Removed 
to Andover, where he was living in 1752. Married Sarah , 1722. 
Children, 


113—1 Sarah, b. Jan. 25, 1723. 

114—2 Oliver, b. June 22, 1725, was father of the Hon. Oliver Pea- 
body of Exeter, N. H. (42) 

115—3 Mehitable, b. Aug. 20, 1727. 

116—4 John, b. Jan. 16, 1730, died 1730. 

117—5 John, b. Aug. 9, 1732, lived first in Andover, then in 
Bridgeton, Cumberland county, Me. M. Mary Perley, June 
28,1764. (43) 

118—6 Betty, b. April 1, 1735. 

119—7 Mary, b. Oct. 20, 1737, d. Nov. 1, 1738. 

120—8 Mary, b. Jan. 27, 1739. 

121—9 Stephen, b. Nov. 11, 1741, was a minister in Atkinson, N. H. 
(44) 

122-10 Rebecca, b. Sept. 6, 1746. 


(16) III. Rev. Oliver Peabody, (39—8) b. May 7, 1698. H.C. 
1721. Wasa minister in Natick, and highly esteemed for the purity 
of his character. The following inscription is copied from his monu- 
ment, in the graveyard at South Natick. The original is in Latin. 
‘“‘ Here are deposited the remains of the reverend OLIVER PEABopy, 
a man venerable for the faculties of his mind and for all needful learn- 
ing. He delighted much in theological investigations. He discharged 
the pastoral office with great renown for thirty years ; — ministering to 
the people of Natick, especially to the aborigines, in the cause of sacred 
learning. He was a model in social life. In benevolence and univer- 
sal hospitality, he was pre-eminent. In the firm expectation of a future 
retribution, he was called from his ministry on the 2d of February, 
A. D. 1752, aged 54 years.” He married Hannah Baxter, daughter 
of Rev. Joseph Baxter, of Medfield, a lady distinguished for her piety 
and good sense. She married, second, Deacon John Eliot, of Boston, 
Nov. 2,1769. The people of Natick have the most pleasing traditions 
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with respect to this family. A correspondent, to whom I am indebted 
for many particulars, writes, “ All the old people here unite in saying, 
that the Peabody’s were a wonderful family, possessing more virtues 
and fewer vices than could seldom be found in one family.” Children, 


123—1 Catharine, b. Feb. 27, 1723-4, d. unmarried in Boxford, Sept. 
17, 1802. 

124—2 Oliver, b.Jan. 15, 1725-6. H.C.1745. Ordained Pas- 
tor Ist Church in Roxbury, Nov. 7, 1750. Was never mar- 
ried. Died May 29, 1752, a. 26. 

125—3 William, b. Feb. 20, 1727-8, d. unmarried, Jan. 13, 1767. 

126—4 Rebecca, b. June 13,1730, m. Dr. Wm. Deming, of Need- 
ham, Dec. 20, 1759, d. Jan. 18, 1822, a. 92 years. 

127—5 Mercy, b.July 24,1732, d. unmarried Nov. 20, 1804. 

128—6 Joseph, b. Sept. 19,1734, d. unmarried at Newbury, N. 
Carolina. 

129—7 Hannah, b. March 12,1736, m. Rev. Elizur Holyoke, of 
Boxford, Nov. 13, 1760, and had 8 children; d. Dec. 20, 
1808, a. 72. 

130—8 Susanna, b. Sept. 6,1739, d. March 20, 1740. 

131—9 Susanna, b. March 10,1740, d. March 28, 1741. 

132-10 Elizabeth, b. April 6, 1742, d. April 24, 1742. 

133-11 Thomas, b. Dec. 27,1743, d. Jan. 15, 1744. 

134-12 Sarah, _b. Sept. 23,1745, m.1, Joseph Eliot, of Boston; 
2, William Brown, of Boston, d. April 5, 1808. 


(17) IIL. Cornet Francis Peabody, (40—1) b. Dec. 1, 1694. 


Lived in Middleton. m. Dorothy Perkins, Jan. 27, 1715. Died 
April 23, 1769. His widow d. May 3, 1771, a. 76. Children, 


135—1 Francis, b. Sept. 21, 1715, was the father of the late Joseph 
Peabody, an eminent merchant of Salem, Mass. (45) 

136—2 Mary, b. Aug. 10, 1718. 

137—3 Dorothy, b. March 27, 1720. 

138—4 Samuel, b. Jan. 30,1722. (46) 

139—5 Nathaniel, b. April 7, 1723, lived in Danvers. (47) 

140—6 William, b. March 11, 1725. (48) 

141—7 Isaac, b. Aug, 1727. (49) 

142—8 Daniel, __ b. June, 1729. (50) 

143—9 Bimsley, b. Sept. 8,1731. (51) 

144-10 Hannah, b. Feb. 23, 1733. 

145-11 Stephen, b. April 25,1735. (52) 


(18) III. Matthew Peaoody, (44—5) b. Dec. 10, 1699, m. 1, 
Mehitable ; she d. June 6, 1740; m. 2, Sarah Dorman, 
April 13, 1748. Lived in Topsfield; d. Oct. 20, 1777 — his wife 
died same day, and they were both buried in one grave. 

Children by Mehitable. 


146—1 Ebenezer, b. Feb. 11,1727. (53) 

147—2 Mehitable, b. Dec. 24, 1728. 

148—3 John, b. Sept. 10, 1730, d. Jan. 29, 1802. (54) 
149—4 Sarah, b. March 31, 1733, m. Daniel Porter, 1769. 
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Children by Sarah. 


150—5 Seth, b. Nov. 27,1744. (55) 
151—6 Isaac, _b. Sept. 29, 1747, settled in New Boston, N. H. (56) 
152—7 Deborah, b. Oct. 21, 1750, d. Jan. 4, 1757. 


(19) III. Estes Peabody, (46—7) b. Sept. 28, 1742, lived in Kil- 
lingly, Windham Co., Ct., m. Mary Gott, a widow, May 19, 1746. 
He died Dec. 31,1770. His widow died Feb. 15,1772. He left no 
children. 

(20) III. Joseph Peabody, (47—8) b. June 14, 1704, lived in 
Topsfield, m. Elizabeth Bradstreet, a descendant of Gov. Bradstreet, 
Nov. 2, 1729. She died 31 Dec., 1751. He died June 7, 1755. 
Will proved 21 June, 1755. Bequeathed a very valuable wardrobe 
and rich jewels of his wife’s to his three daughters. Children, 


153—1 Joseph, b. Sept. 15, 1730, d. Aug. 7, 1736. 

154—2 Jacob, b. Dec. 2, 1731, d. Aug. 14, 1736. 

155—3 Dudley, b. June 15, 1735, d. Aug. 6, 1736. 

156—4 Elizabeth, b. Sept. 23, 1737, d. Dec. 20, 1806, a. 69 years. 

157—5 Jacob, _b. April 6, 1739, m. Sarah Potter, 1763, d. Nov. 25, 
1806. (57) 

158—6 Pricilla, _b. 1743, m. Isaac Averill, Dec. 22, 1761. 

159—7 Peggy, _ b. April 13, 1748, m. Benj. Bixby, Jr., Nov. 1770. 


(21) III. Dea. Jacob Peabody, (54—3) b. Nov. 9, 1689, lived in 
Topsfield, m. Rebecca Baker, April 30, 1712, d. July 24, 1749. His 
widow lived to a very advanced age, and died March 12, 1780. Chil- 


dren, 


160—1 Jacob, b. Feb. 18, 1713, m. Susanna Rogers, dau. of Rev. 
John Rogers, minister at Boxford. Was father of the late 
Gen. Nathaniel Peabody, of Atkinson, N. H. (58) 

161—2 Rebecca, b. Feb. 3, 1715, m. Stephen Foster, of Ipswich, 
April 21, 1736. 

162—3 Abigail, b. Feb. 13, 1717, d. May 12, 1736. 

163—4 Nathaniel, b. Feb. 25, 1719, d. June 25, 1736. 

164—5 Pricilla, b. March 25, 1721, d. unmarried May 8, 1753. 

165—6 Thomas, b. Aug. 24, 1723, d. Sept. 25, 1723. 

166—7 Martha, b. Aug. 19, 1724, d. June 17, 1736. 

167—8 Elizabeth, b. Oct. 25, 1728, d. June 18, 1736. 


END OF THE THIRD GENERATION. 


(To be continued in a future number.) 
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INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY. NAMES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM COGSWELL, D. D. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


Imago animi, vultus; vitae, Nomen est.— Puteanus. 


Individual Names, or Names of Individuals, were given for the dis- 
tinction of persons, one from another, as Adam, Eve, Noah, Abraham, 
Sarah, Paul and John. Such names have always been in use, and, at the 
present day, are generally termed christian or baptismal names. They 
were adopted originally, to a great extent, from the consideration of 
their signification. As an illustration of this remark, we present the 
following names : —First, of men; namely, Adam — earthy, taken out 
of the earth; Abel—just; Alexander— helper of men; Andrew — 
manful ; Benjamin—son of the right hand; Caleb — hearty ; -Chrys- 
ostom— golden mouth; Constantine— firm; Daniel—judgment of 
God; David— beloved; Edmund— happy; Edwin — happy victor ; 
Edward — happy keeper; Ellis, (corruptly for Elias) — Lord God ; 
Erasmus — amiable ; Francis — free ; Frederic — rich peace ; Gabriel 
—man of God; George—husbandman; Godfrey —God’s peace ; 
Goodrich —rich in God; Hector —defender; Humphrey — house 
peace ; Hierome — holy name ; Isaac — laughter; Israel — prevailing 
in the Lord; John— gracious ; Joseph — increase of the Lord ; Leon- 
ard—lion-hearted ; Luke —luminous ; Matthew — reward ; Moses — 
drawn forth ; Nathaniel —the gift of God; Neale —blackish ; Nicho- 
las — conqueror ; Oswald — Steward ; Paul — wonderful ; Phillippe — 
lover of horses; Robert— famous in counsel; Roger— quiet; Reu- 
ben — vision of the son; Seaborn—born upon the sea; Sebastian — 
majestic; Sylvanus— woodman; Stephen—acrown; Theophilus — 
lover of God; Thomas—a twin; Vincent — victorious; William —a 
defence of many; Wilfred — much peace; Zachariah —the memory 
of the Lord: — Secondly, of women: namely, Abigail— the father’s 
joy; Alice—noble; Adeline — descending from nobles; Barbara — 
strange ; Catharine — chaste; Clara— bright; Dorcas—a roebuck ; 
Eleanor — pitiful; Eve — giving life ; Florence — flourishing ; Joan- 
na—grace of the Lord; Judith—praising; Lucia—lightsome ; 
Mary — exalted; Margarett— precious; Priscilla—ancient; Ros- 
amund—rose of the world; Susanna—lily;. Sophia — wisdom ; 
Theodosia — God’s gift; Ursula—little bear. Thus, christian names 
were originally given as expressive of some circumstance of birth, per- 
sonal quality possessed, good desired by parents, or some other reason. 
Much importance was attached to the name as indicating the fortune 
of the child. Hence the proverb, “‘ Bonwm nomen, bonum omen.” 

Family Names were given for the purpose of particularizing families. 
They are a sort of hereditary distinction, and are called by the French 
and English, surnames, because added to christian or baptismal names. 
In the early state of society among the Jews, Egyptians, Persians, 
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Greeks, Romans, Germans, Gauls, Britons, indeed among every nation, 
no individual had more than one name; but in a more advanced or 
refined period, an additional name was given, in order to mark the dif- 
ferent families to which individuals belonged, as well as to distinguish 
members of the same family from each other. Among the Greeks a 
few families at. Athens — | Sparta had family names. When the 
league was established between the Romans and the Sabines, to confirm 
which it was covenanted that the Romans should add Sabine names to 
theirs, and that the Sabines should add Roman names to theirs. These 
were termed nomina Gentilitia, et cognomina, as their previous names 
were termed prenomina. Commonly among the Romans, each person 
had three names; namely, a proper name (prenomen, which distin- 
guished the individual,) the name of the clan, (nomen,) and the fam- 
ily name, (cognomen.) Sometimes also a surname was added, which 
was given on account of some distinguished exploit or remarkable event. 
The prenomen was placed first, and usually written with one or two 
letters; as M. for Marcus, Q. for Quintus, Cn. for Cneius. Then 
followed the nomen; as Fabius, Julius, (from the clan (gens,) Fabi- 
an, Julian.) Lastly came the cognomen; as Cicero, Scipio. In the 
name M. Tullius Cicero, M. is the prenomen, which distinguishes him 
from his brother Quintus; Tullius, the nomen, which distinguishes the 
clan, (gens ;) and Cicero, the cognomen, which shows his family. An 
instance of a surname, (agnomen,) is Africanus, added to Scipio; as 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 

The Hebrews in their genealogies, instead of surnames, used the name 
of the father with Ben, which signifies son, as Melchi, Ben Addi; Ad- 
di, Ben Cosam; Cosam, Ben Elmadam ;— that is, Melchi, son of Ad- 
di; Addi, son of Cosam; Cosam, son of Elmadam. A similar practice 
prevailed among our English ancestors, as Ceonred Ceolwalding, Ceol- 
wald Cuthing, Cuth Cuthwining ;— that is, Ceonred, son of Ceolwald, 
Ceolwald, son of Cuth, Cuth, son of Cuthwin, the termination or suffix, 
ing, meaning son or offspring. In the same sense, the Welsh Britons 
used Ap, (son,) as Ap Owen; Owen, Ap Harry; Harry, Ap Rhese; 
— that is, son of Owen; Owen, son of Harry; Harry, son of Rhese. 
The same may be said with regard to the Scotch in the use of Mac, 
(son,) as Donald, Mac Wharter ; Wharter, Mac Dowell; Dowell, Mac 
Clelland ; — that is, Donald, son of Wharter ; Wharter, son of Dowell ; 
Dowell, son of Clelland. With the Irish, the expression for son is Oy 
or 0’; as O’Neal; Neal, O’Riley; Riley, O’Brien; Brien, O’Connell ; 
Connell, O’Hara ; — that is, son of Neal; Neal, son of Riley; Riley, 
son of Brien; Brien, son of Connell; Connell, son of Hara. In like 
manner, the old Normans in their surnames used Fitz, a corruption for 
Fitz, (son,) as John, Fitz Robert ; Robert, Fitz William; William, Fitz 
Hugh; Hugh, Fitz Gerald; Gerald, Fitz Herbert; Herbert, Fitz Roy. 

Surnames began to be used by the French nation about the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century,” and by the English nation about 
the time of William, the Conqueror, in 1066, when the Conquest was 


* Ducange says the use of surnames in France began about the year 987, when the 
barons adopted the practice of designating themselves by their estates. 
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achieved, or, as some suppose, as early as Edward, the Confessor, who 
began his reign in 1041. It is certain that the occasional use of sur- 
names in England dates beyond the ingress of the Normans. But be- 
fore the Conquest it was usual for persons to subscribe to deeds and all 
legal instruments, with a cross and a single name without a surname, in 
the following manner: + Ego Eadredus confirmani; + Ego Edmun- 
dus corroborani ; + Ego Sigarius conclusi. In the authentic record of 
the Exchequer in England, called the Doomsday Book, surnames are 
first found in public records in established order. The Scotch date the 
use of surnames about the time the English do; but it is not certain 
that they are correct in doing it. In England these names were intro- 
duced gradually. They were first assumed by the people of the “ bet- 
ter sort,” generally, who took the names of their estates, and it was 
not until the reign of Edward II., (1307,) that they were “ settled 
among the common people fully.” In Germany and some kindred na- 
tions, family names were little used by the commoners before the four- 
teenth century. The most current opinion is, that surnames can 
scarcely be said to have been permanently settled before the era of the 
Reformation, in the sixteenth century." 

The origin of surnames is various. The greatest number, probably, are 
derived from towns, villages, seats or patrimonial possessions. - The most 
ancient, says the learned Camden, are from places in Normandy, and 
countries adjoining it. All names having the French De, Du, Des, 
Dela prefixed, or beginning or ending with Font, Fant, Beau, Saint, 
Mont, Bois, Aux, are of this description. The names of Warren, Mor- 
timer, Perey, Devereaux, Harcourt, Tracy, Montfort, and Cayly are 
derived from places in Normandy. Indeed, there is scarcely a village 
in that country which has not given a name to some family in England. 
From places in France are derived the names of woe Bollein, Paris, 
Corby, Bohun, Saint George, Saint Andrew, Cressy, Lyons, Loring, 
and Beaumont. Nearly all the towns, villages and hamlets, also, in 
England and Scotland, have given names to families, as Murray, Clif- 
ford, Stafford, Gordon, Douglass, Heydon, Barkeley, Leigh, Hastings, 
Hamleton, Booths, Clinton, Cotton, Hume, Stanhope, Sydenham, Arling- 
ton, Whitney, Wentworth, Fanshaw, Carie, Hartshorne, Gifford, Bassett, 
Howard, Talbot, Lovell, Tirell, Blunt, and Bissett. Most of the families 
in Cornwall have names, a constituent part of which is contained in the 
following distich : 

“By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen. 
You may know the most Cornish men.” 


All names, which in England had Of set before them, which in 
Cheshire and the North was contracted into A, as Thomas a Dutton, 
John a Standish, Adam a Kirby, or which in Latin had De prefixed, 


* Archeologia, Vol. XVIII, p. 108. 

t The name of Sesion, Sone not found in the Roll of Battel Abbey by Fox, is found in 
Leland’s copy of the Roll, to which Lower, in his Essays on English Surnames, says 
“The preference ought unquestionably to be conceded.” The name Loring is derived 
from Lorraine, a province in France. 

¢ These words signify in their order a town, a heath, a pool, a church, a castle, a prom- 
ontory. 
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were derived from places. The same may be said, to a considerable 
extent, of those names which had Le before them. Under the head of 
local names may be placed also such as Hill, Wood, Field, Pool, Pond. 

Next to local names or those derived from places, the most numerous 
are those derived from trades or professions, as Archer, Brewer, Bra- 
zier, Baker, Carpenter, Goldsmith, Cutter, Fisher, Taylor, Potter, 
Smith, Saddler, Painter, Webster, Wheeler, Wright, Wheelwright, 
Mason, Gardner, Turner. 

Some names have been assumed from office, as Chamberlain, Cooke, 
Marshall, Sergeant, Foster, Fowler, Page, Butler, Clarke, Proctor, 
Abbot, Bishop, Priest, Dean. 

Names have been taken from titles of honor, dignity, or estate, as 
King, Prince, Lord, Baron, Knight, Squire. 

Names also have been derived from a mental qualities, as 
Goodman, Wise, Proud, Strong, Armstrong, Long, Low, Short, Little. 

Periods of life have given rise to names, as Old, Young, Child, Baby. 

Some names have been derived from parts of the body, as Head, 
Whitehead, Legge, Foot, Arm, Heart; and others from the color of 
complexion or dress, as White, Black, Brown, Green; and others again 
from fruits and flowers, as Pear, Peach, Lilly, Rose. 

Many names are derived from beasts, as Lamb, Lyon, Bear, Buck, 
Fox, Wolf, Hog, Roe, Badger, Hind, Hare ; others from birds, as Dove, 
Lark, Nightingale, Swallow, Peacock, Sparrow, Swan, Woodcock, 
Crow, Wren, Parrot; and others from fishes, as Pike, Crab, Bass, Sal- 
mon, Haddock. 

A considerable number of surnames have originated from christian 
names, as Francis, Leonard, Herbert, Giles, Lewis, Humphrey, James, 
Jacob, Daniel, Thomas, Anthony, Alexander. 

The names of Corbet, Goodwin, Goodrich, Fabyan, Hervey, How- 
ard, Osborn, Payne, Searle, Star, Swain, Wade, Warner, Hamlin, Tal- 
bot, Wade, and Maynard were formerly christian names, and in use 
about the time of William the Conqueror. 

Many surnames are formed by the addition of scn to a christian 
name, as Williamson, Robertson, Richardson, Johnson. 

Nicknames or nursenames have, in process of time, become family 
names: as Bili, or Billy, for William ; Dick, or Dickey, for Richard. 

We might proceed to give other specimens of the origin of names ; 
but our limits will not permit us to enlarge. A sufficient number has 
been presented to show that it is almost indefinitely various. It is 
computed that there are between thirty and forty thousand surnames 
in England alone. Their origin, too, is often curious. Persons fond of 
the study of individual or family nomenclature, will be entertained and 
instructed with the perusal of Camden’s British Remains, Lower on 
English Surnames, Chambers’ and Brande’s Dictionaries, and the dif. 
ferent Encyclopeedias on this subject, to which we have been greatly 
indebted in preparing this piece. 
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HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL NOTICES. 


Every person who makes much use of a pen might easily preserve im- 
portant and interesting memoranda in an available manner. He might do 
this by using paper of the same size, and folded in the same form, so that 
sheet might be added to sheet to form a book. He begins with numbering 
each article he writes. He can then easily refer from one name to another, 
to parent, brother, or child. He can add statements as to any person 
named in a new article numbered in order, and referring to the number of 
the article where the person was before named. He might have an alpha- 
betical index of the whole. Towns may thus be entered with names of 
persons. Memoranda of births, marriages, deaths, removals, &c., may thus 
be made. The practice of writing such notices would be a pleasant employ- 
ment of some scraps of time that otherwise would be spent idly; and it 
would also tend to promote the improvement of the mental powers. Facts 
of importance would be preserved which a treacherous memory easily loses. 
A minute history of a town or county would be quite as important for show- 
ing the progress of human society as the history of an empire.* A state- 
ment of the introduction of an improvement in tanning, spinning, erecting 
houses, making roads, building carriages, forming farming and mechanic 
tools, fashioning garments, using meats and drinks, and managing social 
intercourse, would be of vastly more value than an eloquent relation of the 
intrigues of courts, and the movements of armies. 





JAMES GRAHAM, MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, &C. 


Of this individual the common biographical dictionaries state the career, 
or as much of it as they usually do of those as celebrated. It is sufficient 
to state here that he perished ignominiously on a gallows thirty feet high, at 
Edinburgh. His executioners, as though determined not to be outdone in 
barbarism, quartered his body and hung it up on the walls of that city, May 
21st, 1650. This was in requital for his exertions against the liberties of 
his country. 

It is said, that, before his execution, not having any friends to “memor- 
ize him, he was so zealous of the fame of his great master, Charles I., that 
with the point of his sword he wrote these following lines.” 


Great, good, and just could I but rate 

My griefs, and thy so rigid fate, 

T’de weep the world to such a strain, 

As it should deluge once a. 

But since thy loud tongu’d blood demands supplies, 
More from Briareus hands than Argus eyes. 
Tle sing the obsequies with Trumpets sounds, 
And write thy Epitaph with blood and wounds. 
Winstanley’s Worthies. 


* We not only agree with our correspondent in this, but we go much further. _ It is to 
the beginning of things we must look, or we can arrive to no satisfactory end. To know 
what our ancestors did when they fixed their abode among these hills, we should know 
what they had to do with. To know how they estimated social life, and the importance of 
mental improvement, we must know something how they themselves stood indebted to the 
age in which they lived. — Eprror. 
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THE GOOKIN FAMILY. 


[Continued from page 352, Vol. I.] 
aan following extracts may afford some reasonable conjecture respecting the name 
in. 


On page 221 of Harris’ History of the County of Kent, folio, London, 1729, he says that 
“ Nonington lies about the middle of the East part of Kent, about five miles Southward 
from Sandwich, in the Bailiwick of Eastry, Lath of St. Austin, East Division of the Coun- 
ty. Inthe Deanery of Bridge and Divcese of Canterbury,” and among the “ Places of 
note there” he mentions “Fredville, in old writings called Froidville from its bleak and 
high situation. It was anciently belonging to the Family of Cokin, or as commonly 
called Cokin; who ae pee built the seat here. The Colkins came originally from Can- 
terbury where they had a Lane called Colkin’s Lane; and were also Proprietors of Worth- 
Gate in that city. William Colkin who lived in King John’s Reign [1199— 1216] founded 
an Hospital near Eastbridge there, which bore his name and he was also a great Benefac- 
tor to those Hospitals of St. Nicholas, St. Katharine and St. Thomas of East Bridge. 
John Colkin died possessed of Fredville in the 10» year of King Edward III, [1336,] and 
his family held it till about the reign of King Edward II., [1307 — 1327,] and then it was 
sold to Thomas Charleton.” Ina list of the officers of the city of Canterbury, he mentions 
under the title Ballivi [the chief Magistrate of a corporation was originally denoted by that 
word] “ Willielmus Cockin,” in 1250 and in 1267, aud “ Edmundus Cokyn,” in 1358. In 
the general index to the volume, but not citing any page, is the following —“ Gooking ; 
Gules, a Chevron between three Cocks, or.” 

Camden mentions “ Ashburn, [in Derbyshire] a town where the family of Cockains have 
long flourished.”* And Sylvanus Morgan gives “ Argent, 3 cocks gules, Armed, Crested 
and Jelloped Sable,” of Cokain, a family of dignity at AsaBorne, “and in Kent County 
gives the name Cakyn ; another author assigns the same arms to Cockayn. These variations 
. in the etymology of the name, of Colkin to Cokin, and of Gookin to Gokin, and Gocking, 

changed with the pronunciation, as Capt: John Smith, who probably knew Daniel Gookin, 
of Va., 1621, personally, [see p. 346, Keg ] called him Gockin, and then Gookin. Harris 
distinctly mentions the change both of the pronunciation and writing, from Colkin to Co- 
kin ; and in his index as quoted we find Gooking, and while the name was written by the 
visiting Herald, Gokin. (See p.345.) Burke, of the present day, writes it Gookin.t 
of the early New England chroniclers spell the name “ Goggin.” Thus we find the succes- 
sive c — Colkin, Cockin, Cockayn, Cockyn, Cokain, in, Gockin, Goin, Gookin, and 
others. is conjecture is strengthened by the affinity of the arms, for in ear ge coat 
armor distinguishes families with nearly, if not — e certainty of surnames. Guillim 
calls “ the cock the Knight among birds, being both of noble courage and prepared evermore 
to the battle; having his comb for an helmet, his sharp and hooked bill for a faucheon 
(falchion) or courtlax to flash and wound his enemies, and as a complete soldier armed 
cap-a-pie, he hath his legs armed with spurs, giving example to the valient soldier to expel 
danger by fight, and not by flight.” e “Cokyn” and “Colkyn” and all subsequent 
changes were, no doubt, mere contrivances to get rid of the wneuphoneous and objectiona- 
ble title worn by the first soldier of the Family, whose vigilance and chivalric bravery in 
the rude days of old England set him down for a Cockin by name, with three cocks in his 
shield, thus winning the name and the insignia together. e instances in which armorial 
devices were borrowed from, or correspond with the names of the men for whom they 
were intended, are somewhat numerous. As the Bulkleys (that is the Bullockleys) have 
three bullock’s heads in their arms, the Dobells (that is Doe-bells) have three does and a bell 
for theirs, and Earl Bellomont, Lord Coote, Gov. of Mass** in 1699, had on his coat of 
arms, two or more coots. 

In Hakluyt’s Voyages, p. 183, the name Godekin, occurs thus: “ About the feast of 
Easter, in the yeere of our Lord 1394, Henry van Pomeren— Godekin, Michael, Clays 
sheld, Hans Howfoote, Peter Hawfoote, and many others with them of Wismer and of 
Rostok being of the Society of the Hans, tooke by main force, a ship of New-Castle upon 
Tyne called Gasezere, sailing upon the sea toward Prussia, belonging to Roger de Thorne- 
ton, and others.” In the po. be acc narrative the name Godekin seems to be used as a 
Christian name and a Surname indiscriminately.] 


The following paper, relating to political difficulties, is the one referred 
to in the former number, [p. 351.] Considerable inquiry has been made 


* Britannia. Fol. 491. London: 1695. + “Burke’s Commoners.” 
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for it from time to time, unsuccessfully, and it is of great value in the his- 
tory of that critical period :— 


“HonorEeD GENTLEMEN :— Haueing liberty by law [title Liberties com- 
mon ] to present in speech or writing any necessary motion, or information, 
whereof that meeting hath proper cognizance so it bee don in conuenient 
time, due order and Respective manner—I have chosen the latter way 
and hope I shall attend the qualifications as to time, order and manner. 

It is much upon my hart to suggest to your prudent, pious, and serious 
consideration my poore thoughts touching the matters lyeing before you, 
which (to my weake understanding) is a case of great concernment, as to 
the weale or woe of thousands of the Lord’s poore people in this wilderness 
yt for the testimony of Jesus transplanted themselves into this wilderness yn 
vnhabited ; and here purchasing ye right of the natives did sit downe in 
this vacuum, as it were, and who with great labour and sufferings, for many 
yeares conflicting with hard winters and hot summers haue possessed and 
left to yr posterity Those inheritances so rightfully alloted to ym According 
to the Law of God and man; these considerations render the matter most 
momentous to me. 

Your present work (as I vnderstand) is, to draw up instructions for An 
Agent or Agents to bee sent for England, in complyance with his ma’ties 
commands in his last letter, which requires vs to send Agents, within 3 
months duly impoured to Answer a claime made by one Mr. Mason claim- 
ing title to a certaine tract of land within this jurisdiction, particularly be- 
tween the riuers of Naumkeike [Salem] and Merimack, upon wh land 
many of our principal townes are seated, and many thousands of people 
interested and concerned who haue right to these lands by the Generall 
Court’s grant, Indian Title, and yt impoured, and that for about fifty yeares, 
and without any claime made by Mr. Mason or his predecessors, and be- 
sides their title hath beene established by o’r law till possession, printed 
and published, when conuenient time was granted to enter ye claimes if any, 
and upon the pr’mises many sales and Alienations haue (doubtles) beene 
made ; and diuers of the first planters deceased, leaving their inheritances 
to ye quiet poss’ion of yr posterity; All this notwithstanding by the Letters 
aforesaid (wch there is good ground to think hath beene procured and sent 
ouer more by the solicitation of our enimies yn any disposition in his moste 
excelent ma’tie (o’r gracious king) to quel so great disquiet and disturbance 
to his poore inocent and Loyal Subjects, inhabiting in this place, as is oc- 
casioned therby, in requiring us to send an Agent or Agents to Answer 
before him and unto Mr. Mason’s claimes, on behalf of these proprietors 
called Ter tennants, and to abide by the termination y’t shall be there 
giuen ; Could wee promise o’rselues, that the conclusion would bee in o'r 
fauor, which we have no assurance to expect, yet the scruple with me for 
sending at all as the case is circumstanced is not remoued, but remains 
vntouched. 

1. Because this pr’cedent in conceding to send Agent or Agents for the 
tryalls and to Answer particular complaints and claymes in England before 
his ma’tie touching proprieties, [companies,] will (as I humbly conceue) 
have a tendency, if not certenly subuert and destroy the mayne nerves of 
o’r Government and Charter, lawes and liberties. Besides (as I apr’hend) 
it wil bereaue us of o’r liberties as Englishmen, (confirmed many times by 
magna charta, who are to ze tryed in all their concernes, ciuil, or criminal 
by 12 honest men of the neighbourhood, under oath and in his ma’ties 
Courts, before his sworn Judges and not before his ma’ties Royal person ; 
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surely o’r com’g 3 thousand miles under security of his ma’ties title, and by 
his good leave to plant this howling wilderness hath not deuested us of that 
native liberty w’h o’r countrymen injoy. Now if Mr. Mason haue any 
claime to make, of any man within this jurisdiction, his ma’ties Courts heere 
established by charter are open to him: And hee may implead any man,yt 
doth him wrong before ye Jury and sworne Judges; according to law and 
pattent heretofore and lately confirmed by his Royal ma’tie as under his 
signet doth or may ap . 

2d. To send Agents not duly impoured as his ma’ties It’r requires will 
probably offend and prouoake his ma’tie rather yn please him and give him 
occasion either to imprison o’r Agents, until they bee fully impoured or oth- 
erwise pass a finall Judgment in the case (if Agents bee there) though they 
stand mute and doe not plead to the case. And on the other hand if Agents 
are sent duly impoured to Answer as the letter requires, yn let it bee con- 
sidered whether wee doe not, at once, undoe ourselues and posterity, in be- 
ing obliged to Respond any complaint or try any case, ciuill or criminal wch 
it shall please any person, that delights in giuing us trouble, is pleased to 
bring thither, the Greevous Burden and inconvienience whereof would bee 
intolerable. I conceue, if one of the twaine must bee submitted to, It were 
much Better to desire yt A General Gouernor or Commission’rs might bee 
constituted here in the country to try all cases ciuil, criminal and military 
according to discretion, as was Attempted by the Commissioners Anno 1664, 
1665. But then God was pleased to influence his people with such a de- 
gree of virtue and courage, firmely to Adhere unto o’r charter and the Laws 
and Liberties thereby established ; and God of his grace and goodness was 
then pleased, upon our humble Adreses to o’r King, to incline his ma’ties 
Royall hart to accept of o’r Answer and not to give us further trouble, 
the consequence whereof was yt we have enjoyed o’r: mercys 15 years 
longer, and who knows But it may bee so now, if wee make our humble 
Adreses and give o’r reasons for not sending Agents; surely o’r God is 
the same, yesterday and to-day and for euer; and our king is the same, in- 
clining to fau’r the Righteous caus of his poore inocente and loyal subjects 
and I doubt not if wee make triall and follow our endea’r by faith and prair 
but God will appear for us, in mercy, & make a good Isue of this affayre. 

The sending of Agents will contract a very great charge and expenses 
wch the poore people are very unable to stand under, considering the great 
diminishings yt wee haue had by warr, small pox, fires, sea loses, Blastings 
and other publicke loses, for my part, I see not how mony will be raised to 
defray this charge unles it bee borrowed upon interest of some particular 
man; moreouer the country is yet in debt and pays interest for mon 
yearly ; especially to bee at so great cost for no other end (in probability 
but to cut us short of o’r Liberties and priviledges as too late experience in 
o'r former Agent’s Negotiation doth evidence. 

Besides this matter of Mr. Mason’s claims wee are required to send 
Agents to Attend the Regulation of o’r Government, &c., and to satisfy his 
ma’tie in Admitting freemen as is proposed in ye letter. And to give an 
Acc’t what incouragement is giuen to such persons as desire to worship God 
According to the way of the church of England. 

Now to send Agents to Answer and attend these things, who sees not how 
grate a snare It may proue unto us, for Touching our Government wee are 


well contented with it and o’r charter and desire no If there should 
bee any Lawes yt are Repugnant to ye Laws of England, (I know not any,) 
they may be repealed. 


ll 
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Concerning freemen’s Admission, nothing is more cleare in the charter, 
yn this, that the Gouern’r and Company haue free liberty to admit whome 
they thinke meet. 

As for any that desire to worship God According to the manner of the 
church of England, there is no law to pr’hibite or restraine ym neith’r is it 
meet to make any law to yt effect because it would bee repugnant to the law 
of England. But for this Gou’ment to declare or make a law to Encourage 
Any to practise yt worship here, may it not bee feared this would offend 
God, and bee condemning the doings and sufferings of o’rselues and 
fathers that first planted this country. 

These things considered and many more I might Aleadge giue mee cause 
to desire your pardon that I cannot consent or iudge it expedient to send An 
Agent or Agents at this time as things are circumstanced. 

Therefore I conceive it is much the Best and safest course not to send 
any Agent at all and consequently the committe may forbeare to draw up 
Instruction for them but rather pr’sent to the court the difficulties in the 
case ; and if you please, I am not unwilling that this paper bee pr’sented to 
the Honored Court to consider of. 

And rather if you see meet to draw up and pr’sent to the Gen’ll Court a 
humble and Argumentative Address to his Sacred ma’tie To pardon his 
poore yet Loyall people in this matter so destructive to the quiet and so 
inconsistent with their well being. 

But to this it may be objected, 

1 objection, that it is our duty to send Agents because the King com- 
mands it, otherwise we may be found Breakers of the fi’th command. 

Answer—I humbly conceue wee ought to distinguish of o’r duty to Su- 
per’rs, sometimes possibly they may require vnlawful things as the Rulers 
of the Jewes did of the Apostles; Acts, 4: 18. 19.—in weh case [the] 
Holy Ghost tels us our duty in yt text. 2dly. Rulers may command things 
yt considered in their tendencies and circumstances and comixture with 
religion, may be of a morall nature and consequently unlawful and not to be 
allow’d in doing, But rather Runne the Hazard of Suffering, of which na- 
ture I humbly conceaue is the pr'sent cause, for if wee send agents as the 
letter requires wee doe destroy ourselues in our greatest concerns as I apr’- 
hend ; now selfe preseruation, is a moral duty and not only Reason and Reli- 
gion but nature, doth teach us this. Againe, if this Gouernment of ours bee of 
Chhts establishing and gift and a part of his purchase, as I iudge it is, will 
it not bee a moral end for us to bee Active in parting with it. 1 remember 
yt eminent Mr. Mitchell, now in heaven, in his publicke lecture (February 
1660,) speaking of Cht’s Kingly Gouernment upon a ciuil Acct, did Declare 
that this Gouernment setled in ye Massachus’ts according to pattent and 
laws was as hee said a specimen of that ciuil Gour’nt, that the lord Cht 
Jesus Design’d to establish in the whole world wherein such as are godly 
p’rsons, and vnder his Kingly Gouernment in his church should bee electers 
and elected to pouer. And therfore said hee who eu’r hee bee yt shall goe 
about to subuert or undermine this Gouernment, hee sets himselfe against 
Cht Jesus, and hee will (then) haue Cht for his enimy. Also Reverend 
Mr. Shepard in his booke of the ten Uirgins, 25 math. in ye 1 part, page 
166, speaks to ye same purpose. These persons were burning and shineing 
lights in yr Generation and much of God’s mynd did they know and speak. 

Object. 2. But if wee send no Agents wee must expect sad consequences 

.yrof such as putting us out of his ma’ties Allegeance, damning o’r patent, 
inhibiting trade, and such like. 
Answer 1: Something hath been spoken aboue to this matter to wh I Refer. 
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2: I verily Belieue yt so gracious a prince as o’r king is will bee very 
slow to deale so seuerely against his poore loyall subjects yt Are not con- 
scious wee haue shewed any disloyalty to him or his pr’desc’rs, nor have 
been unwilling to obey him in the lord. But when the case is so circum- 
stanced yt we must be Accounted offenders or Ruine o’rselues; of 2 evels 
ye least is to be chosen. 

3: But if it should bee soe yt wee must suffer in this case wee may have 
ground to hope yt God o’r father in Cht will support and comfort us in all 
o’r tribulations and in his due time deliuer vs. Much more might be s’d 
Touching the pr’my’es. But I have been too tedious And longer yn I in- 
tended for wch I crave yr pardon and humbly intreat a candid construction 
of this paper a coveringe of all the imperfections yr off: This case, as is 
aboue hinted, is very momentous and therefore I intreat you candidly to 
peruse what is s’d, if there bee little waight in it (as some may thinke) it is 
satisfactory to me, that I haue offered it to yr consideration, and yt I have 
in this great cause (before I goe hence and bee no more wch I must shortly 
expect) giuen my testimony and declared my judgment in this great con- 
cerne of Jesus Cht, To whome I commit all and yorselues also desiring 
him to be to you as hee is in himselfe, the mighty counsellor, King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 

I remaine your most humble seruant 
and His ma’ties most Loyal Subject, 
DANIEL GOOKIN, Sen’r. 
Cambridge, February 14, 1680. 


These for the Hon’rable Symon Bradstreet Esq. Gouernour, and Thomas 
Danforth, Esq. Deputy Gouernor, and the Rest of the Honored Gent. of 
the Committee of the Generall Court appointed to draw up and prepare 
instructions for Agents to bee sent for England Sitting in Boston, pr’- 
sented.” 


General Gookin’s Will shows the solemnity with which our fathers exe- 
cuted such instruments ; it contains a clear and full confession of the essen- 
tials of the faith of that time, and furnishes a glimpse at the domestic and 
social condition of the early days of New England. 

“ The will and testament of Daniel Gookin, Senior, living at Cambridge 
in New England, made and done this 13" day of August 1685, being 
through the Grace of God at the present writing hereof, of a perfect un- 
derstanding and of a sound mind, although under some bodily infirmity at 
present, and considering also that I am through God’s favor arrived to 
nearly seventy three years of age, and expecting daily when my change 
will come, I consider it my duty, incumbent upon me, to set my house in 
order and to dispose of that small estate (much more than I deserve) 
which God hath committed to my guardianship, for the prevention of any 
difference among my relations after my decease. 

“Tn the first place, I commit my immortal soul, and the concerns thereof 
into the everlasting arms of the Infinite and Eternal God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, three persons, yet but one essence, the only 
living and the true God; I rely upon the free grace of God for my eternal 
salvation, through the merits, satisfaction and righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of the Father full of grace and truth, being also 
equal with the Father and Holy Spirit, one God, blessed forever, who for 
us men, and our salvation, in fullness of time, came from heaven, and took 
upon him the nature of man, being born of the blessed Virgin Mary, was 
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conceived by the Holy Ghost, and He is God-man in one person, and is 
the great Mediator between God and man, and ever lives at the right hand 
of God, in the eternal heavens, making continued intercession for all the 
elect, for whom He shed his precious blood, to redeem them from sin and 
the wrath of God, which work of redemption, performed fully by Him is 
accepted by God, and I believe that by His righteousness, satisfaction and 
merits imputed to me by faith, and my sins and transgressions, being of 
God’s free grace imputed to Him, I have good hope, through grace, that I 
am justified and accepted, and my sins pardoned, and in some measure 
begun to be sanctified by the Holy Ghost, and that after my death and 
resurrection, ‘be perfectly glorified in the full enjoyment of God to all eter- 
nity, for my body which though naturally frail and corrupt, yet through 
grace, is made a temple of the Holy Ghost, and therefore my will is that it 
may be decently interred in the earth in Cambridge burying place near the 
dust of my wife but I desire no ostentation or much cost, to be expended 
at my funeral because it is a time of great tribulation* and my estate is 
little and weak. 

“ Secondly, touching my outward estate I dispose of it as follows, to my 
dearly beloved wife Hannah,f I give and bequeath to her all that estate 
real and personal that she was possessed of before her marriage. I give 
also unto her for the term of her life my dwelling-house, barn and out 
houses, orchards and gardens appertaining to it, and the use of three com- 
mons belonging to it, for wood and pasturage (my house lyes adjoining to 
the back-lane in Cambridge) to have and to hold the premises for her use 
and benefit during her natural life, provided she endeavor to keep both 
houses and fences in repair; again I give unto my wife one cow, or the 


* This “great tribulation” was originated by the demand of a “full submission and 
entire resignation of their Charter” to Charles IL, in the fall of 1683. “Some Wicked 
Men, whereof the Principal was one Randolph,” were the Agents. The people, convinced 
that “they would act neither the part of Good Christians, nor of True Englishmen, if by 
any Act of theirs they should be Accessary to the Plot then managing to produce a Gen- 
eral Shipwreck of Liberties,” and to deprive them of the “Inheritance of their Fathers,” 
and “truly believing that they should sin against the Gop of Heaven, if they Voted an 
affirmative,” “the Country was preserved from a Mean Compliance with the Vile Proposal,” 
Increase Mather made a “short and prudent speech in the Town House, Jan. 23, 1684; 
many of the Freemen fell into Tears, the Question was upon the Vote, carried in the 
Negative, Nemine Contradicente. And this act of Boston had a great influence upon all the 


untry.” 

a of that time is given, as it affords the best idea of the degree and extent 
of their feeling of “tribulation.” At the date of the Will, judgment had been entered 
against the Charter, in legal process, and the whole country was filled with alarm for the 
safety of their civil and religious liberties. The history of Sir Edmund Andros’s admin- 
istration fully yr their apprehensions. 

t She was his second wife—the eldest child of Edward Tyng, born 7 March, 1640, 
married Habijah, eldest son of Thomas Savage, 8 May, 1661 ; Joseph, born 15 Aug., 
1662, died early ; Thomas, born 17 August, 1664, who married, 5 Feb., 1691, Mehitable 
Hanwood, was Colonel of the Boston Regiment, and died 3 March, 1721; and twin daugh- 
ters, Hannah and Mary, born 27 Ang., 1667. Hannah was the wife of Rev. Nathaniel 
Gookin in 1685, as appears by his father’s will. Mary married Rev. Thomas Weld, first 
minister of Dunstable, grandson of Rev. Thomas Weld, of Roxbury, who had been one 
of the fiercest enemies of her dmother’s mother, Faith Hutchinson. Habijah Sava 
died in 1669, it is probable, for his inventory was taken 24 May of that fae and agen 
without much warning, for he left no will. The valuation was only £443. 17s. 1-2d. 
His father’s will, made 28 June, 1675, at the moment of setting off in command of the 
forces in King Phillip’s War, begun that week, and so judiciously made, that it was not 
altered in following years, gives £150 to Thomas, son of Habijah, £50 to each of the 
daughters, and £50 to Hannah, the widow, so that she was not married to Gookin, then. 
There is a deficiency in our Records, 1662 to 1689, so that the date of the marriage is lost.— 
Hon. James Savage's MS.note. See also pp. 83 and 328 of Vol. I. of the “ Register.” 
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red heifer with a white face, also I give to her one brown ambling mare, I 
give to her my second bible, also I give and bequeath forever a piece of 
plate either a cup or tankard to be made new for her, marked na and 
household furniture. 

“To my son Daniel Gookin, I give my silver tankard, my biggest car- 
bine which he hath received already, my death’s head gold ring, which I 
wear on my finger, my curtelax [a broad, curving sword, used by soldiers 
in the cavalry] and a silver spoon to my son Daniel, to be delivered to him, 
or in case of his death before me to his wife and son Daniel, three months 
after my death. 

“ Unto my son Samuel and his children forever, I give and bequeath the 
dwelling-house, outhouses, and barn yard, gardens and orchards where he 
now dwelleth and all to it belonging with two commons and although I 
changed this house with him for that which I now live in unto which house 
he built an addition and barn. I order that all the writings and deeds 
that I had of Mr. Ed. Collins for the said house and land be delivered to 
my son Samuel, moreover I give unto him my rapier and my buff belt 
with silver buckles, my pistols and holsters my fowling piece and one silver 
wine cup and half of my apparell, and to his three children each of them 
a silver spoon ; 

“Unto my son Nathaniel Gookin, and his heirs my house where I live, 
orchard and gardens thereunto appertaining, with three cow commons and 
what belongs to them, to be possessed and enjoyed by him after my wife’s 
decease, but in case my son Nathaniel should die without children and be- 
fore his present wife Hannah, then my will is that the said houses and ap- 
purtenances be for her use during her life and after her decease to be for 
him or them unto whom my son Nathaniel shall dispose of them, provided 
it be to some of his relations by blood —also my silver cup called the 
Erench cup, and the biggest of the two other silver cups, and a silver wine 
cup,—I mention no bed and furniture here, because I gave him that at his 
marriage, also I give my blue couch, unless son Daniel desire it, being suit- 
able to his bed, but if Daniel have it, he must allow Nathaniel full value of 
it, also my smallest carbine and a gold ring which I wear on my finger, 
&e., &e. 

“Unto my daughter Batter I give a silver salt cellar, and another silver 
cup, the lesser of the two, &c., &c. 

“TI give to daughter Elizabeth [Eliot, Quincy,] one gold ring and to 
each of her children a silver spoon. I mention no more plate, bedding or 
other things because I gave her such things, at,her first marriage, besides I 
have not been wanting to her having helped to breed up her son John 
Elliot for 17 yeares, at my house, and at College. I give to Mr. Hezekiah 
Usher and his wife , my good friends, to each a gold ring; 
to son [Edmund] Quincy a gold ring.” All the rest of his Estate to be 
divided into six equal parts of which his “ Eldest Son Daniel” had a 
double share. “Unto John Elliott my grandchild I give one sixth part, 
the reason of this bequest and not to my other grand children, is with 
respect to a benefit received from his grand-father Elliott, which he ordered 
me to give to John, of a greater value than a sixth part.” 

He made his “deare wife Hannah and three sons Daniel, Samuel and 
Nathaniel,” executors. In a “Postscript,” he gave to his “ wife’s son 
Thomas” [Savage] and “wife’s two daughters, Hannah Gookin, and 
Mary Savage, a gold ring to each of them.” “In my account book 
intitled Ledger, No. 1650, post 112, is expressed an account of my whole 
estate D" & C* according as I could arrive at it.” 
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The will was proved before “the Hon. Joseph Dudley, Esq,” on the 31 
March, 1687, by Samuel Andrew, Senior, and Joseph Cooke.* 

In the inventory t of his estate are mentioned 1 negro, £7, “land near 
Concord,” “land and meadow at Marlboro.”{ The whole amounted to 
£323. 3s. 11d. 

[To be Continued.] 





EARLY IPSWICH FAMILIES. 
Tb the Editor of the New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 


In the second volume of the “‘ New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register,” page 50, is a communication from Mr. Luther Wait, 
of Ipswich, written when he was far advanced in the fatal malady 
which soon afterwards terminated his life. In it some inaccuracies 
have escaped him, which would not have happened if more health and 
time had enabled him to give the subject more minute attention. 
This journal will undoubtedly be resorted to as a work of unquestion- 
able authority by the numerous descendants of the first settlers of 
Ipswich, scattered over the United States, when seeking information 
respecting their strong-minded, strong-willed progenitors. It is, there- 
fore, desirable, that as great accuracy as is attainable should be ob- 
served in the publications on this subject. With this view, I ask leave 
to add to the list of names given by Mr. Wait, the following particulars 
which escaped his attention. 

In the first volume of the Ipswich Town Records, page 39, is recorded, 

‘** The names of such as are Commoners in Ipswich, viz. or that have 
right of Commonage there: the last day of the last month, 1641.” 

This list contains the names of one hundred and ten persons ; fifty 
of which are not among the subscribes to Major Denison’s allowance, 
in 1648. Some few of them had died, in the seven years that inter- 
vened between the two dates, and others had removed from Ipswich ; 
but, undoubtedly, much the greater number remained, and were free- 
holders at the last-mentioned date. The lower part of the leaf is worn 
off, and probably about ten or twelve names are lost. The names on 
this list, not found on the one communicated by Mr. Wait, are as 
follows : 

“Mr. Symon Bradstreet, Mr. Giles Firman, Mr. Woodmansy, 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Whittingham.” This was John Whittingham, who 
died in 1648. He was great-grandson to John Calvin, and the father 
of William Whittingham, whose daughter Martha married the Rev. 
Mr. John Rogers, son of John Rogers, President of Harvard College, 
and a descendant of his namesake, the martyr of Smithfield; and thus 
was inherited, by that branch of the Rogers family, the mingled bloods 
of the great martyr and the great reformer. ‘Thomas Howlett; John 
Proctor,” a man of property and respectability, father of the unfortu- 


* Suffolk Probate Records, liber. 11, folio 75. 

t Recorded in Suf. Prob. Rec., liber. 9, folio 185. 

} See in Lincoln’s Hist. of Worcester, notices of his efficient cy in promoting the 
settlement of that town, and in Shattuck’s Hist. of Concord of his rs there. 
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nate John Proctor, who was hanged at Salem, in 1692, for witchcraft. 
“ Thomas Wells,” a gentleman of large property, who died in 1666. 
“ Widow Haffield ; Jonathan Wade,” who Geouns one of dur most 
distinguished citizens, and the progenitor of a numerous and respect- 
able posterity. ‘ Thomas Emerson,” father of Joseph and John Em- 
erson, whose names are on the other list, and the ancestor of the cleri- 
cal race of that name, which has extended its influence and usefulness 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and has spread, in a yet broader 
theological latitude, from the author of the “ Comprehensive Cate- 
chysm,” to the author of “ Nature.” He died in 1653. “ Mr. 
Thomas Firman,” who became a wealthy merchant. ‘“ William Knowl- 
ton,” the head of a highly respectable family of that name, now extinct 
in Ipswich. “ Richard Smyth; John Perkins, Sen.” He died in 
1654, and left three sons — John, Jun., who was a commoner in 1641, 
Jacob, and Thomas, all of whom were subscribers to Major Denison’s 
allowance, in 1648. This family, once the most numerous of any in 
Ipswich, is now represented by a single individual. ‘ Thomas Clark, 
Sen., Tanner ; Thomas Manning; Isaac Cumings ; Thomas Boreman ; 
Lionel Chute.” He was a schoolmaster, and died in 1645. James 
Chute, of the other list, was his son. ‘Thomas Perry; William Doug- 
las; Thomas Dorman; Joseph Morse; Richard Petygood; Widow 
Bird; Mark Symonds.” He died in 1659, and left a house and 
twelve acres of land, “ lying in y* common fields on y* north side of y* 
river.” ‘Henry Bachellor,” the forefather of a numerous race of 
that name. ‘“ Alex. Knight; Robert Mussey; John Dane, Sen.,” 
whose name spread into the Danes and Deans of this and the neigh- 
bouring states. ‘ Thomas Brown; Thomas Smyth; John Cowley ; 
John Satchell ; Simon Stacye.”” He was probably the father of Sy- 
mon Stacy, who was of considerable influence in church and town 
affairs in the latter part of the seventeenth century. In his will, the 
name is several times written Stacy ; but in that of his wife, who died 
several years after him, it is written Stace ; and it is so spelt on both 
their gravestones. ‘ Allen Perly, Thomas French, Richard Jacob, 
Jeremy Belcher, Richard Lumkin, Katherine Lord, Christopher Os- 
good, Henry Greene, Henry Pynder, Widow French, William White; 
Robert Whitman, Matthew Whipple.” 

We also find this record : — “ 4% of 11" mo. 1646. The names of 
such as promise carting voluntary toward the east Bridge besides the 
rate a day work a piece. Mr. Symonds, Mr. Appleton, Mr. Rogers, 
Deacon Whipple, Sargeant Jacob, Thomas Bishop, Ensign Howlet, 
Goodman Griffen, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. William Payne, John Andrews, 
Jun., Samuel Pod, Mr. Wade, Mr. Robert Payne, Daniel Warner, 
Thomas Safford, Thomas Stace, Goodman Foster, Edmund Bragg, 
Goodman Low, Goodman Adams, Goodman Gittings, Mr. Cogswell, 
Goodman Wiat.”’ 

The name of Edmund Bragg is not on either of the other lists, but 
it appears repeatedly afterwards on our records. Concerning Good- 
man Griffin, there is a curious record, in these words: “1639. The 
Town doth refuse to receive Humphry Griffin as an inhabitant to pro- 
vide for him as inhabitants formerly received, the Town being full.” 
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It was not from any dread of an excessive population that the request 
was refused, but because the town did not deem it necessary to grant, 
tuitously, land and the rights of commonage to any more settlers. 
riffin, however, became a commoner by purchase. In 1641, he 
bought of Daniel Denison, a house and lot of about two acres, which 
was granted to Denison in 1635. The house stood near where the 
railroad station now is. Griffin appears to have been a man of consid- 
erable property and influence, although not of sufficient rank to entitle 
him to the addition of Mr. Here is another record, which I cannot 
explain: “ 28" of the last mo: 1644. It was voted by the Town that 
Captain Denison, Simon Tomson, and John Webster, shall be recorded 
for Commoners.” Lands were granted to Denison as early as 1635, 
with a “ house lot of about two acres which he hath paled in and built 
an house upon.” And in 1643, there was granted to him two hundred 
acres of land, “ for his better encouragement to settle among us.” 
Why these grants did not carry with them the rights of commonage, I 
do not understand. 

The *“* Goodman Foster,” above named, is Reginald Foster, whose 
name is abbreviated to Renald, on Mr. Wait’s list. A genealogical 
account of one branch of his family is given in this Register, Vol. I., 
p. 852. He lived near the “ east Bridge,” which was where the stone 

ridge now is; but whether his residence was where the remains of the 
‘old Foster house” yet stand, I have not ascertained. We find re- 
corded, under the date “ April 6. 1641,” —“ Granted to Reginald 
Foster eight acres of meadow in the west meadow if any remain there 
eal in consideration of a little hovel that stood at the new Bridge 
which was taken away for the accommodating of the passage there.” 

“‘ John Layto,” of Mr. Wait’s list, is John Layton; “ Humphry 
Gilbert,” should be Humphry Griffin, and “‘ Mr. Epps,” is Daniel 
Epes, who married Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. Samuel Symonds, 
and from whom several honorable families in our Commonwealth trace 
their descent. Mr. Epes and his sons, Daniel and Symonds, so far as 
_ I have seen, always spelled their name with a single p, and it is thus 
spelt on the gravestones of him and his wife. Others have given it all 
the varieties in orthography which so short a syllable is capable of re- 
ceiving. Our forefathers were exceedingly careless* in this respect. 
Especially so in writing proper names. A most remarkable example 
of this I met with in a receipt, recorded in the Probate Office of the 
county ; where, in four lines, are six varieties in the spelling of the 
two names of the signers. It is in these words and letters : 

“We y* sons of y* Dec’ Mechack Farly have recv* of our uncle 
Michall Farley as our Guardian our portion in full according to settle- 
ment. 

“ MESHACK FaRLEY, 


** MicHAEL F'ARLY. 
“ March 14, 1712.” 


* When the orthography of the English language was unsettled throughout, it is not 
strange mea 0. names should be variable aio; bas it will always strike us as singular 
that a man id write his own name three or four ways at the same time. — Ep. 
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In addition to the foregoing I find “ William Symonds,” an inhabi- 
tant of Ipswich as early as 1635. He possessed a house and land at 
the upper end of high street, near the burying-ground, and kept the 
cattle of the inhabitants many years in the common fields on the north 
side of the river. He was illiterate, and not impossibly had been a 
sailor. His signature, which frequently occurs on our records to con- 
tracts as herdsman, is a rude figure of an anchor. It is made with a 
considerable degree of uniformity, and might be sworn to with as much 
confidence as to most people’s handwriting. 

“John Payne” signs a grant of land dated “‘ December 9, 1645,” 
as one of a committee, with Richard Saltonstall, Daniel Denison, Sam- 
uel Appleton, Richard Jacob and Robert Lord, “ appointed by the com- 
moners for that purpose.” He must have been a man of consequence. 

“ Robert Botham,” had a house lot fronting on the ‘* Meeting-house 
Green,” in 1652. 

Doubtless several more names might be discovered by a careful in- 
spection of our records; yet it is probable the foregoing, together with 
the list communicated by Mr. Wait, comprise nearly all the inhabitants 
of Ipswich who possessed landed property, about the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century. A SuBSCRIBER. 

Ipswich, Jan. 12, 1848. 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF BELCHERTOWN, MS. 


Belchertown, August 4, 1847. 
To the Publisher of the Genealogical Register and Antiquarian Journal. 


Dear Sir, — : 

Having for many years been gathering up, in a limited way, histori- 
cal facts of antique things, I send you a sketch of the early history of 
this town; its first permanent settlement, when, and whence the settlers, 
&c., &c., imagining it might be in accordance with the design of the 
Historical and Genealogical Register. I annex a statement of the 
ratio of deaths in a given period, as it may be useful by way of compar- 
ison with other places, if for nothing else. What I send you has never 
been given the public from the press. Barber’s Sketches of Massachw 
setts, under the title “ Belchertown,’’ alludes to some of them very con- 
cisely. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 
ie tien DooLirrez. 


The territory now Belcherstown lies in the easterly part of the coun- 
ty of Hampshire, and embraces a tract equal to an oblong of twelve 
miles by five, though not a regular oblong of equal opposite sides. It 
is fifteen miles from Northampton, and eighty from Boston. Its origi- 
nal name was Cold Spring. The first permanent settlement on this 
territory was made in July, 1731. JonaTHan Becusr, then govern- 
or of Massachusetts, was a large proprietor in the township. He with 
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several other persons, living in and near Boston, had purchased these 
lands of the State of Connecticut, in 1727. 

Connecticut, by a grant from Massachusetts, had exercised a juris- 
diction over the territory as an equivalent for the jurisdiction which 
Massachusetts exercised over some of the border towns in the limits of 
Connecticut ; this jurisdiction was continued till the transfer to these 
proprietors. Soon after this purchase, Governor Belcher proposed to 
several persons in Northampton that he would give them each five hun- 
dred acres of land in the township, at their own selection, if they would 
make permanent settlements on the ground. Deacon Aaron Lyman, 
Benjamin Stebbins and Samuel Bascom, embraced the offer, came on 
to the territory with their families, made their selections and settled 
upon them. Bascom remained here about thirteen years, Lyman and 
Stebbins remained through life, and raised families ; some se of this 
grant to Stebbins remain now (1847) in the hands of his descendants. 
Aaron Lyman was a son of Benjamin Lyman of Northampton, who was 
ason of John Lyman, one of the first settlers in Northampton, and 
from whom those in this vicinity by the name of Lyman have descend- 
ed. Josiah Lyman, a son of Aaron, was the first male child born in 
the town that lived to adult years. He was born March 9, 1736. 
Stebbins is supposed to be a descendant of Thomas Stebbins, one of the 
early settlers in Springfield. Some families from Hatfield, Cowles and 
Bardwell by name, soon followed the above as settlers here. The early 
settlement here was slow. No local record remains showing when the 
settlers began to act in their associated capacity for civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes. hese records go back to 1739. The first to be found 
relate to the settlement of a minister. In the State archives as early 
as 1737, are found petitions from the people in precinct meetings, “to 
the great and general court,’’ for leave to tax the lands to build a meet- 
ing house. Leave was granted, and the people, by special resolve, 
authorized to levy a tax. All the meetings for precinct purposes, when 
acts were done legally obligatory, were by special resolve till March 
28, 1740; when an order was passed by the great and general court au- 
thorizing meetings under forms prescribed in the order for the people 
in future, they were authorized to choose assessors and collectors of tax- 
es and other precinct officers, but not selectmen ; this was a town cor- 
porate right. No records are to be found of the time when the first 
church was here organized, but from tradition and circumstantial evi- 
dence it is quite certain that it was in the year 1737: The Rev. Ep- 
WARD BIL.in@, the first minister, was settled here in April, 1739. 
Then there were twenty families within the township; they were from 
Northampton and Hatfield. Their names, Smith, Dwight, Lyman, 
Hunnum, Graves, Bridgman, Billings, Bascom, Crowfoot, Bardwell, 
Cowles, Phelps, Brown, Warner, and Root. The first meeting house 
was raised in 1738, and roughly finished in 1746. Mr. Billing was a 
native of Sunderland, (then a part of Hadley,) a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1731, settled here in the ministry, 1739, remained in it till 
April, 1752, dismissed by reason of a difference in opinion between him 
and a majority of the church as to the qualifications for church mem- 
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bership; Mr. Billing having embraced the opinions of President Ed- 
wards, and the church the opinions of the Rev. Solomon Stoddard of 
Northampton, on this subject. (‘The difference in opinion of these dis- 
tinguished divines is well known to the christian public.) Mr. Billing 
went from this place to Greenfield ; was there installed the first pastor 
of that church. He remained there till his death, about four years af- 
ter his installation. The church and society here remained destitute of 
a settled ministry till Feb. 25, 1756, when the Rev. Justus ForwarD 
was settled over them in the ministry. 

Mr. Forward was a native of Suffield, Connecticut, born May 11, 
1730, O. 8. His great-grandfather, Samuel Forward, was from De- 
vonshire, England, came to New England about the year 1666, and 
settled at Windsor, (not then incorporated,) where he died, leaving 
two sons, Samuel and Joseph ; Samuel went to Salisbury and resided, 
where he brought up a family. One son was Joseph, the father of 
Justus. (Abel Forward, who was settled in the ministry in South- 
wick, in 1773, was a cousin of Justus.) Mr. Forward continued the 
minister of this people more than 58 years. He died March 8, 1814, 
in the 84th year of his age.* The population of the town at the time 
of his settlement, (1756,) was 300. The increase was very slow, but 
gradual. Mr. Forward continued to preach till 1812. The population 
then was 2400. During this period of 56 years there had been 798 
deaths in the place. Of these, 175 were under 1 year of age, 207 
between 1 and 10 years, 79 between 10 and, 20, 77 between 20 and 
30, 64 between 30 and 40, 30 between 40 and 50, 47 between 50 and 
60, 57 between 60 and 70, 55 between 70 and 80, 43 between 80 and 
90, 9 between 90 and 100, and 2 over 100 years of age. Of these 
deaths, twenty died in the Revolutionary war. The prevalent disease 
at times, during the period, has been consumption. Between the years 
1782 and 1790, 50 died of that disease. A little before that period 
the canker-rash had been prevalent and mortal among children. e- 
vers and Dysentery have at particular times prevailed, but as to the 
general state of the population, it has been healthful. The town was 
incorporated in March, 1761, by the name of Belcherstown. 

[Dr. Morse, in his American Gazetteer of 1798, speaks of “ Belcher, 
a township in Hampshire county, containing 1485 inhabitants, 12 miles 
E. of Hadley, and 85 W. of Boston.” Dr. Spofford, in his Gazetteer 
of Massachusetts, 1828, gives its boundaries thus: “It is bounded W. 
by Granby and Amherst, N. by Pelham, E. by Enfield and Ware, 8. 
by Palmer and Ludlow. It is separated from Palmer and Ware by 
Swift river, a principal branch of the Chickopee. A turnpike road 
leads from this town to Greenwich. ‘The lands here are pleasant and 
somewhat elevated, but the hills are of an easy declivity. The soil is 
loam, mixed with gravel, with a sufficiency of stones for useful p . 
There is a village near the meeting house, and plantations in other 
parts of the town. There is a Congregational society, of which the 
Rev. Lyman Colman is minister, and a Baptist society vacant.” 


* There is a monument to his memory in the burying-ground, the inscription on which 
Mr. Haywood has copied in his Gazetteer of Massachusetts. — Ep. 
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Mr. Haywood, in his Gazetteer of Massachusetts, 1847, (the most 
valuable work of the kind that has yet appeared,) says, “ Large quan- 
tities of wool are grown in this town. ‘The principal manufacture is that 
of pleasure wagons, of which about 600 are annually made.’’] 





ABSTRACTS OF THE EARLIEST WILLS UPON RECORD IN 
THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS. 


[Continued from p. 105, of this volume.] 


ABRAHAM SHAWE. 


The last will & Testament of Abraham Shawe deceased. 

Memorandum that if it please Almyghtye God to take me to his mercye 
by death. That it is my minde & will that my estate shal be disposed 
of as followeth (that is to say) I bequeathe to my sonne John, & Martha 
Shawe, beinge infants ten pownds betweene them, also betweene the 
aforesd Martha & Marye I leave as much quicke goods as shal be bal- 
ance to eight pownds, also to Joseph in some goods twelve pownds as 
may be thought fitt: furder, that Joseph & John shall have my lott att 
Dedham equally to be devided between them. Also that all the rest of 
my estate whatsoever be devided, proportionate, betwene all my chil- 
dron.* 

Witnesses 
Nicolas Biram f 
Joseph Shawe. 

These psons were ordered to make an Inventorye of the estate by the 
helpe & advice of Mr. Edward Allen. 





Joun Masters. 
19: 10™° 1639. 

This is the minde & will of me John Masters. { 

litem I give to my wife all my estate for the terme of her life & after hir 
decease I will & bequeathe vnto my Daughter Sarah Dobyson ten 
pownds. 

Item to my daughter Lidya Tabor ten pownds, 

ttem to my Grand child John Lockwood ten pownds, 


* There is no date at all about this will as it stands on the book. It follows next in 
order to that we have given date, p. 105. |The inventory of his estate is recorded in book 
IL, and dated 1638, as returned by “Edward Allen, Jo: Kingsberye, Jo: Howard and 
some others.” 

t Byram in Farmer's Register, where we find “Nicuotas, Waymouth, 1638, removed 
to Bridgewater; d. 1687, ers one son, Nicnotas. Rev. Exras, H. C. 1740, pety 
a descendant, was minister of Hopewell, N. J.” There isa representative, probably of this 
family, in Lowell at this time. Judge Mitchell has near three closely printed pages of 
families of the name in his History of Bridgewater, and the Saaws as much more. 

{ Masters, Jony, Watertown, freeman 1631, a proprietor of and per! resident at 
Cambridge. He died 21 Dec., 1639, and his wife died five days after him. Farmer.— In 
June, 1631, the court ordered that “Mr. John Maisters having undertaken to make a Pas- 
sage from Charles River to the new Town, 12 feet broad, 7 deep, the court promises 
him Satisfaction.” Prince, ii. 30. There was a Nathaniel, Beverly, 1659, according to 
Farmer, but whether the one named in the will is not known. Several persons of the name 
of Masters have graduated at the different colleges in New England and New York. 
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It to Nathaniell Masters ten pownds to Abraham Masters ten shillings, 
Also my minde & will is that the ten pownds I give to John Lockwood, 
& the ten pownds I give to Nathaniell Masters shal be layde out vpon 
somethinge that may turne to the encrease of theire portions ffurther- 
more my will is that these leagacyes shal be well & truly discharged 
wthin six monthes after my wives decease, these & all other my debt 
beinge discharged I give all the remainder of my estate vnto my daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Latham. 





June 26: 1638. 
JoserH HaRvVIE. 


Memorandum that Joseph Harvie husbandman of Gamscolne* in Essex 
deceased bequeathed all such goods & chattles w™ were then his should 
be sold to best improvement, & the proceed to be dd: to Joseph Isaack of 
Cambridge in New England It was Newtowne & to Will Beellaze a 
passinger in the sayde shipp wherin he dyed soe the sayd monye is to be 
improved or lent as they shall in Judgment see fitt for the benifitt of 
some pore Christians in these plantations, & the capitall stocke to be re- 
turned at 2 years end & payde to his brother John Harvie of Wether- 
field in owld England or to his lawfull Attorney only five pownds w™ he 
bequeaths that his sayde brother John Harvie Shall pay vnto his sister 
one Goodw Burke y* lives in owld England, & that these were his ex- 
pressions for the bequeathinge of his estate is witnessed by these names 
here vnderwritten, whom he called to be as witnesses of the same. f 

Will Bullard deposed y* 

this was y* true will of 
Joseph Harvie: & his desire 
was y* should take the whole 
business upon him. 





Rocer HARLACKENDEN. 


[p. 13.] In the name of God Amen I Roger Harlackenden{ late of 
Erlescolne§ in the Countye of Essex in the Realme of England gent 


* The several villages, says Dugdale, distinguished by the name of Colne, in the Hun- 
dred of Lexden, evidently derive their appellative from the river Colne. But the student 
may search in vain in the topographical dictionaries to find the locality of that in the text. 
It is our opinion that Engaine Colne is meant; if so, it is now written Colne Engaine 
= The inve, age 4 ae d chattles of Joseph Harvy weh prised by John 

“The invento e an es osep! e were pri 
Bridge of Cambridge and John Permitor then of Watertown. 

t In the will of Sir John Fogge, Knt., of Ashettisford, dated 4 Nov., 1533, he ae 
“ Thomas Harlakynden,” one is executors, and “ Edward Lee, archbishop of York,” 
overseer. The ancient Asshetsford (now Ashford in Kent) took its name from the family 
of De Asshetsford or Ashettisford. It is about 54 miles from London. The family of 
Fogge settled there in the time of Henry IV., though it came into Kent in the reign of 
Henry L., from Lancashire. Sir Francis Fogge, Kut., —— the manor of Repton, by 
his marriage with a co-heiress of the Valoigns. Sir John F founded a college at 
Ashford, and died in 1490. This was the father of Sir John, named. This family 
was of high standing and much consequence for man but it is entirely extinct at 
Ashford, and perhaps in the county. It may be a branch o this egg Bo now flourishes 
in New England. There was a Ralph Fogg at Salem in 1634, who, Mr. Felt tells us, re- 
turned to England. 

§ Noted as the birthplace of Thomas Lord Audley, chancellor of in the — 
phe VIIL, (1488.) Inthe church here are carved the arms of John De Vere, 
sixteenth earl.— Dugdale. 
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now of Newtowne in the Mattachusetts Bay in America doe make & or- 
deyne this my last will & Testament in maner & forme folowinge. I 
give & bequeath all that my lands & tenements w™ the appurtenances 
commonly called Colne Parke or the little lodge now in the tenure of 

March Thomas Hales and the widdowe Waford together w™ one 
peell of meadowe called Hunwickes medowe lyinge in Erlescolne or 
elsewhere in the Countye of Essex into the hands of Godfrey Bosveile 
Richard Harlakenden Henerye Darbey Nathaniell Bacon Esqes to such 
uses as are hereafter limited & expressed, My Will & meaninge is that 
m ysayd ffeoffees aforenamed shall have full power & Awthoritye to 
make sale of my aforesaid lands if they shall thinke fitt for the better 
performance of this my will I give & bequeath all that my land w™ the 
appurtenances abovesaid to my eldest sonne & his heires for ever if I 
shall have such issue by Elizabeth my now wife lawfully begotten of my 
bodye comminge (in case my lands beforesaid be not sowld) Provided 
all wayes that my sayd sonne pay yearlye at Michaeltide and our Ladye 
dayes, or one fortnight after to Elizabeth my wife fortye pownds p anum 
duringe the time of bir naturall life at twentye pownds the halfe yeare, 
to begyn at the first of the sayd dayes w™ shall happen next afier my 
decease, & for to continue duringe the terme, And if it shall happen that 
the said rent in part or in whole, shal be behind & unpayd, at the dayes 
mencofied then it shal be lawfull for my wife to distreine or to enter 
vpon the land while such moneys be payed, ffurther my mind & will is 
that my sayd sonne shall pay to my daughter, Elizabeth (if she be then 
living) the some of three hundred pownds of lawfull mony to be payd 
win six monthes after my decease, for the performance, thereof I bind 
my said lands &c. neverthelesse in case my land be sowld, then my will 
is that the monye w™ shal .be received for the same, shal be destributed 
accordinge to the uses formerly expressed Morovver my will is if I have 
noe issue male lawfully begotten then I give to my Daughter Elizabeth 
all that my land abouesaid performinge the conditions before mencofied. 
ffurthermore, if I shall have another daughter then I give to the said 
daughter five hundred pownds of lawfull moneye of England, to be payde 
by my daughter Elizabeth unto hir one yeare after my decease for the 
true performance thereof I bind my sayd lands, but in case she should 
dye before the monye is due, then my daughter Elizabeth shall not be 
bound to pay the same. I give to Elizabeth my wife all that my howse 
& lands latlye purchased of Thomas Dudlye Esq in Newtowne in the 
Massachusetts Baye in America or elsewhere w® my farme to hir & hir 
heires forever. And also I give my saide wife fortye pownds per Ann to 
be payd as aforesaide out of my lands. In like manner I give to my 
wife the one halfe of all my goods and chattles & all my lands about the 
Towne w the interest in all the commons. Also I give to my naturall 
sisters now livinge to the children of my Sister Nevile each of my sisters 
livinge five pownds and five pownds to my sister Neviles children I give 
to Mr. Shephard our Pastor fortye pownds and to our Elders that w™ is 
in theire hands, and to the pore brethren of o* Congregation twentye 
pownds to be ordred by M' Shephard, to the librarye ten pownds & all 
my books w™ are not usefull for my wife. Also I give to my Cosin Sa- 
rah five pownds to be payd w"in one yeare after my decease. Also I 
give to John Bridge 5: 10 to Anna my mayde servant fortye shillings to 
Mary my mayd thirtye shillings, to Gowldinge & Thomas Prentise thir- 
tye shillings each of them. All other my lands & goods unbequeathed I 
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give to my Executors towards the payment of my debts & legacyes & if 
it shall not be sufficient to pay my sayd debts then I binde my said land 
in Essex for the true performance thereof & I doe constitute, & ordeine 
my brother Richard Harlakenden Esq" & my brother John Haynes Ex- 
ecutors of this my last will & Testament. And I doe further constitute 
my welbeloved wife & John Bridge to be Executors of this my last will 
& Testament equally to be joyned w™ them. 


Witnesse Rocer HAaRLAKENDEN 
John Haynes A Seale 
Thomas Shepheard 
John Moore 





PETER BRANCH. 


The last will & Testament of Peter Branch late of Holden in Kent in owld 
England Carpenter, beinge sicke in bodye but of good & perfect sence & 
memorye comitt vnto Thomas Wiburne, late of Tenterden in Kent my 
Sonne John Branch to provide for and oversee him for eleven yeares 
from henceforth dated the 16th daye of June, 1638— and my whole es- 
tate to be kept by s* Thomas Wiborne who shall pay all my debts out of 
s* estate. If my s‘sonne dye before y* end of s‘ time then the saide 
Wiborne shall give to Widowe Igleden the late wife of Stephen Igleden 
or to his children or to her children she had by him five pownds. Item. 
I give to Thomas Wiborne for the keepinge of my son eight pownds. If 
my sonne John dye before eleven yeares what remayne in y* hands of said 
Wiborne to go to the pore of those three congregations, of Concord, of 
Sittuate, & to that congregation wich a company that goes in the Shipp 
called the Castle, if there be a company of them, if not then to be devided 
[among] the aforesd two congregations. My son John Sole Executor 
& Thomas Wiborne my feafeere to whom I comit the over sight of my 
will.* 








Witiiam Batiarp. 


Nicholas Browne & Gerarard Spencer sworne affirmeth that being w™ Mr. 
Willm Ballard of Linn a day or two before his death, & perswadinge him 
to make his will [defaced] S* Mr. Ballard towld him he intended to do it 
the next day but [gone] dyed before he could put it in wrightinge, he 
would have his [wzfe Sarah?) half his estate, and the other half to be 
devided amongst his children, the said William Ballard beinge then of 
pfect minde. 

taken upon oath 1: of the 1 month 
164[1?] 
Simon Broadstret 
Increace Nowell. 





ANNE VITTINGE. 


Anne Vttinge of Dedham singlewoman did give & bequeathe hir goods in 
maner & forme as followeth viz: [no date.] 


* In the inventory of his effects it is stated that this testator died on board the ship Cas- 
tle. The above is an abridgment, but in all our abstracts or abridgments no name, date, or 
facts will be omitted, and when an abridgment is made it will be noted. 
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1. To George Berbor* of Dedham singleman one feather bed one 
feather boulster one p of sheets one blankett one Coverlett. 

2. To Anna Phillips the wife of Henerye Phillips of Dedham one 
Bible one table cloath two table napkins one p of sheets one pillowe one 
Cushen. 

3. To John Brocke singleman one p sheets one handchircheife. 

4. To Elizabeth Brock singlewoman one stuffe Coate. 

5. To Elizabeth Brock the wife of Henrey Brock one twentye shil- 
lings wch she is to receive of Joseph Clerck of Dedham. 

6. Such things as were owinge from divers psons she forgave them. 
7. The rest of hir goods not disposed of she gave them to Elizabeth 
Brock the wife of Henery Brock of Dedham. 

Witnesses in Cort 
Anne Phillips.to the whole will in. all the pticulars. 

John Brocke to all except the 2: 3: & 4th. 





JoserH Miriam. 
The 29th the 10th month in the yeare of o* Lord 1640. 


The last will & Testament of Joseph miriam of Concord. 

I Joseph Miriamf of Concord being weake in bodie, but blessed be God of 
good memory and sense inwardly do comit my soule to God in Jesus 
Christ & my body to the earth from whence it came. : 

Item. ‘To wife Sarah all my whole estate towards & for the bring vp 
of al my children. Power to her to sell my house I now live in, it beinge 
larger and bigger than she shall stand in need of. The overplus of pro- 
viding a lesse house shal be disposed in some way for the good and ben- 
efit of my wife & children. Wife to bring up all the children till they 
are one & twenty the sonnes: & the daughters either at that time or at 
the day of marriage. When my oldest child shall be one & twenty, the 
estate to be prised & wife Sarah to have one third. If she marries to 
have one third. 

Wife whole executor & wth her my welbeloved brethren Mr. Thomas 
flint Simon Willard Robert Miriam put in trust. 

Testified vpon oath to be the last will of Joseph Miriam 26: 8. 1642, 
by George ffowle.{ 

Capt cop nobis 

die et anno superadicto 
Rich: Bellingham 
Increase Nowell 


* Farmer’s article (in his Gen. Reg.) on Barber is as follows: 

“Epwarp, Dorchester, d. 9 June, 1677, a.80. George, Dedham, 1643, memb. Art. 
Co., 1646; rep. 1668, 1669, and 1682, of Medfield, in which place he was principal milita- 
ry officer. Joun, Salem, 1637, church memb. 3 Apl., 1646, styled carpenter. Joun, Med- 
field, rep. 1677. Ricnarp, Dedham, freeman, 1640, d. 18 June, 1644. This name is 
written Barbore. William, Marblehead, 1648.” 

Zechariah Barber of Medfield was probably a son of John of that place. On the records 
of that town, “1684 Zac. Barber was hired to beat the drum on sabbath days for half the 
year.” This beating drums on a Sunday is explained in the nt volume, p. 69. 

t In the History of Concord by Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., will be found an account of the 
family of Meriam, also in Farmer’s Register. Descendants are scattered over many towns. 
See Ward’s Shrewsbury and Barry’s ingham. 

t Date Whe erg 18 Jan., 1640. Apprisers, Thomas Flint, Lyman Willard, Robert 

» Tho. Brooke. 


‘ 
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That this will of Joseph Miriams is his owne will & freely. consented 
to he being reasonable apprehuasive of the same we whose names are un- 
derwritten do testifie this 
Smon WILLaRD 
GEORGE FFOWLE 
This note was taken vppon oath the 26 of the 7th month 1642. 
THOMAS FFL..\7. 
This was deposed by Lieftenant Willard 29: 7: 1642 before me. 
IncrzasE NOWELL. 





Tomas BaGniy. 


Testimonies given concerning y® will of Tho: Bagnly late of Concord de- 
ceased.* [13(3) 1643 in margin.] 

John Smedly of the same husbandman swore that the s* Thos: said 
about 3 or 4 days before his death that he meant to leave all he had to 
ffrancis Barker his partner. 

James Taylor of the same, carpenter swore that about 3 weekes after 
michlemas last he heard the st Bagnly say the same. 

Taken vppon oath 28 (2) 1643. 

Before Joun WintHRoP Governor 
Thomas flint 





Joun BRADLEY. 


The last [will] & Testament of John Bradley of Salem deceased the 4 mo. 
1642 as he related to vs witnesses was of pft memory. 

Vrsly Greenoway deposed saith that John Bradley of Salem deceased, 
being asked in the time of his sickness what was his will, & persuaded to 
make a will, did ask why he should mak his will, he had no body to give 
his estate but his wife, only some of his clothes & tooles he gave to his 
brother in lawe William Allen. 

29 (5) 1642 

Testified before the Governor & court 
IncrEAsE NowE Lt Secretary. 








Tuomas BLoGaet. 
Cambridge in America. 
[24 (5) 1643 in Margin.] 


I Thomas Bloggetf being at this time in my right mind, give to wife Su- 
san my whole estate after my decease, as well within doors as without. 


* Thomas Bagnley died 18 March, 1643. — Shattuck’s Concord. ' 

t Danret, Chelmvford, 1654, freeman 1652. This name was anciently written Blog- 
head, [see I. Mather’s Ind. Wars] and was so pronounced within 30 Tuomas, 
a freeman 1636. Five of the name have graduated at Dart., and Vt. Col- 

. — Farmer’s i 


indi rent sCferred Se oy Mathes, Brief Hist, 35, is Ruth head, who was & wit- 
ness in a case, not meet now to be mentioned, with many others of oburn. It may be 
Prager 0 otis, Rowores, Sat Rel eating © Sei Indians. 

e do not recollect to have seen the name in English authors, but those bearing it are 
somewhat numerous in New England. . There were none in the early directories of New 


12 
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She to bring vp my children in such learning & other things as is meete 
for them, & pay oldest son Daniel £15 when one & twenty or in one 
month after her decease. To my 2¢son Samuel £15, as above. To 
daughter Susanna £15. Should they have a father-in-law who does not 
treat them well my will is that the Deacons & our brother ffessington & 
our brother Edward Winchship, they or either of them should have pow- 
er to see unto it & reforme it by one meanes orother. Written this 10th 
day of the 6th month 1641.* 


In presence of us Hereunto I set my hand 
Tho: Harris Tuomas BLoGGET 
John Menaf 


Deposed by Tho: Harris & John Mena the 8 (5) 1642 before 
IncrREASE NoweELt Sec. 


Correction. — On a recurrence to the original, we are satisfied that Richard Eles, on p. 102, ante, 
should be Richard Iies. 





INCIDENTS ON BOARD THE MAYFLOWER. 
1620. 


Upon him who, at this distant day, shall be able to add a single sen- 
tence containing a single fact or occurrence which transpired during 
the voyage of the Pilgrims to Plymouth, to the meagre accounts so 
long and so well known to every reader, we look with surprise. And 
if we look upon his announcement with surprise, we doubt not some will 
look upon it almost with feelings of incredulous distrust. But for- 
tunately in this case we are able to dispel all doubt concerning the 
authenticity of the facts we are about to give—new facts as they | must 
be to our readers — about the voyage of the MAYFLOWER. 

The history of the discovery of the new facts by our correspondent, 
is briefly as follows. At the sale -of the library of the late Hon. John 
Davis of Boston, at auction, Mr. CuarLes Deane, of this city, (who is 
very curious in all matters relating to the beginnings of New England,) 
became the purchaser of a MS., or rather the fragment of a MS., as he 
terms it, in the handwriting of Rev. Tuomas PRINCE, the well known 
and justly renowned chronicler of the early events in the history of 
New England. This MS. proved to be what Mr. Deane has described 
it in his note following. Of their authenticity there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt. We have seen the original, which is in Prince’s own hand- 
writing, so well known to hundreds about us. 

Besides the importance of the facts discovered, this little document 
may be a lesson to writers of history. It may admonish them of the 


York, but in the first Boston directory, (1789,) there were “ Blodget § Gilman, store-keep- 
ers, No. 53 State street.” They are believed to be numerous in Rhode Island. Major 
William Blodget of the Revolutionary army, married Anne Phillis, daughter of Capt. J 
bears of ee od ys arte = caer of Col. Wm. Blodget of Rhode Island, 
now 
Inventory di = ( 10) NegoF Tes 6 in mari b Gregory Stone, Nathan- 
idl ~ ohn ffessington. [Sam Same + Aw ‘essenden, a) 
t Some has “Jonn Meanz, Cambridge, buried 
bs 1646. wiviie tien ana and Means children. Jonny, his son, d. Oct. 1646.” The oe 
Means occurs in our first volume, p. 330, but that family was a recent emigration. The 
sande Hisar tvebe efucnattonmedion See Thomas’ Hist. Printing. 
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necessity of using great care in making extracts from sources whence 
they draw their information. It has been said by a very popular 
writer, that the MAYFLOWER arrived at Plymouth with the loss of one 
person. His authority is Prince — but Prince does not say that — yet 
what he does say, in the absence of all other authority, might seem to 
warrant the conclusion that but one person died during the voyage. 
The words of Prince are that but one passenger died during the voyage. 

It admonishes us, too, of our liability to be mistaken, if we take any 
copy of a document for the original, or for an exact copy. It shows us 
that, after all that has been said and done, the original MS. history of 
Gov. Bradford is still a desideratum. 

Notwithstanding this MS. of Prince had probably laid in the library 
of Judge Davis thirty or more years, it was probably never read b 
him. ‘The handwriting of Prince, to old eyes, is very forbidding — 
though very beautiful, and of the most regular character, yet very fine. 
Had the part of it now communicated met the eye of the judge, he 
would have appreciated it, and regretted that he had not found it in 
time to have inserted it in his elaborate edition of Morton’s Memorial. 


To the Publisher of the New Eng. Historical and Genealogical Register. 


Dear Sir, 

The following are extracts from a MS. of Prince’s Annals, in his own 
handwriting, a fragment of which I have in my possession. Prince has 
drawn his pen once diagonally across the passages, and did not incorporate 
them into his work. ‘They are, as will be seen by the initial, quotations 
from Bradford’s MS. History, (now lost,) which he (Prince) used in com- 
piling his Annals. 

These incidents are interesting as occurring on board the Mayflower 
during her first voyage to New England, and are worthy of preservation ; 
and as no record of them is to be found in those writers who made use of 
Bradford’s MS.., it is quite certain that this brief portion of the latter is now 
for the first time printed. 

From a passage in Prince, p. 72, quoting Bradford, it has been supposed 
that William Button was the only person who died on the voyage ; but the 
statement is that he was the only “ passenger who dies on the voyage.” In 
the MS. alluded to, this event last named is recorded on the same page 
with the extracts below. D. 


“In a mighty storm, John Howland* a Passenger a stout young man, 
by a keel of y® ship was thrown into y* sea. But it pleased God, He 
caught hold of y* Topsail Halliards w° hung overboard and run out y* 
length: yet He kept his hold, tho several Fathoms under water, till He was 


* John Howland was 28 years of age at the time of his arrival in the Mayflower, in 
1620. He is counted as belonging to Carver’s family, whose daughter E th he 
married. He was an assistant in the government in 1633, and for some years after. 
He died in 1672, (Farmer says 1673, perhaps it was 1672-3,) at Ki > at the 
age of 80 years: and with the —— of John Alden, who outlived him 15 years, was 
the last of the male survivors of little band who freighted the Mayflower, 1620. 
The venerable John Howland, President of the R. I. Historical Soci-‘y. is a descendant of 
the fifth generation. See Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, pp. 149, 150, Thatcher’s 
Plymouth, pp. 128, 129, Morton’s Memorial (Davis's ed.) p. 168, Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register, Vol. I., pp. 50, 53, Farmer's Register, p. 152. 
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drawn up by y* same Rope to y* surface, & by a Boat Hook & oth’ means 
got into y* ship: & tho somew* ill upon it, liv’d many years & became a 
usefull member both in Church & Comon wealth. (B.) 

“In y* Voyage y’ note this Special Providence— A profane & proud 
young seaman, stout & able of Body, w° made Him y* more haughty, 
wou'd be allays despising y* poor ppl in y* sea sicknesses, & daily cursing 
y™ w™ grevious Execrations, telling y" He hop’d to help to cast Half of 
y™ overboard before y’ came to y’ journey’s End & to make merry w™ w' 
y’ had: & w® He was by any gently reproved, he wou’d curse & sware 
most bitterly. But it pleased God before y’ came half seas over, to smite 
Him w" a grevious Disease, of w° He died in a desparate manner, & was 
Himself y* 1* thrown overboard, to y* astonishment of all his Fellows. (B.)” 





RECORDS OF BOSTON. 
Continued from page 80. 


[The few italicized lines in the following records denote that they stand in the original 
as interlineations, and in a more recent hand. And though a part of the original record, 
were not received in season for insertion in their regular course.] 


Lidia ffloud daughte’ of Richard ffloud & Lidia his wife loud. 
borne 1643. 

Elisabeth daughter of Thomas ffowle & Margaret his wife Sowle. 
borne 14° (1°) 1639. 

John sonne of Thomas ffowle & Margaret his wife borne 
1° (5°) 1641. 

Margaret daughter of Thomas ffowle & Margaret his wife 
borne 13° (2°) 1643. 

Elisabeth daught’ of W™ ffrancklin & Alice his wife was _ffrancklin. 


borne 3° (8°) 1638. 
Sfuirebanks. 
[blank in the original, evidently left to avoid interlineations.] 


Elisabeth daughter of Strong ffurnell & Elleno" his wife Surnell. 
borne 7° (3°) 1643. 
John Garret son of Robt Garret & Mary his wife was Garret. 
borne the 2° of the 4° month 1643. 
Jerusha Gibbons daughte™ of Edward Gibbons & Marga- Gibbons. 
ret his wife was borne 5° (8°) 1631. 
Jotham the sonne of Edward Gibbons & Margaret his 
wife was borne 6° (8°) 1633. 
John the sonne of Edward Gibbons & Margaret his wife 
was borne 30° (1°) 1641. 
John Gill the sonne of Arthur Gill & Agnes his wife was 
borne the 16° (9°) 1639. 
Zachary the sonne of Benjamin Gillom & Anne his wife 
was borne 30° (7°) 1636. 
Hanna the daught" of Benjamin Gillom & Anne his wife 
was borne the 9° month 1638, and dyed soone after. 
Hanna the Daught' of Benjamin Gillom & Anne his wife 
was borne the 11° month 1639. 
Elisabeth the Daught* of Benjamin Gillom & Anne his 
wife was borne the 11° month 1641. 
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John Goordley serv™ to Rich. Tuttle of Boston Dyed the 
10 m°: 1638. 

Mary Greames daught" of Samuel Greames & ffrancis his 
wife was borne 27° (2°) 1639. 

John the sonne of Raph Greene & his wife was 
borne the 22° (10°) 1642. 

Mary the daught’ of Richard Gridley & Grace his wife 
was borne the 14° (2°) 1632. 

Sarah the daught" of Richard Gridley & Grace his wife 
was borne 14° (2°) 1634. 

Hannah the daught" of Richard. Gridley & Grace his wife 
was borne the 10° (2°)1636. 

Returne the Daughter of Richard Gridley & Grace his 
wife was borne 14° (1°) 1. 

Beleeve the Sonne of Richard Gridley & Grace his wife 
was borne 1° (3°) 1640. 

Tremble the sonne of Richard Gridley & Grace his wife 
was borne 14° (1°) {Gf 

Elizabeth the Daught' of George Griggs & Alice his 
wife was borne 14° (3°) 1636. 

Sarah the Daughter of Georg Griggs & Alice his wife 
was borne the 15° (3°) 1637. 

W™ the sonne of George Griggs buried in the 10" m° 
1638. ; 

Elizabeth Griggs aged foure yeares dyed in the 3° month 
1640. 

Isaac the sonne of Edmund Grosse & Katherine his wife 
was borne 1° (8°) 1642. 

John the sonne of Thomas Grubb & his wife was 
borne the sixth month 1638. 

Samuel the sonne of Thomas Grub & his wife 
was borne the 5° (10) 1641. 

Sarah Gunnison the daught’ of Hugh Gunnison & Eliza- 
beth his wife was borne 14° (12°) 1637. 

Elisabeth the Daught’ of Hugh Gunnison & Elisabeth his 
wife was borne 25° (2°) 1640. 

Deborah the Daught* of Hugh Gunnison & Elisabeth his 
wife was borne in the 8° month 1642. 

Joseph Guttridg the sonne of John Guttridge & Prudence 
his wife was borne 1° (8°) 1642. 

Sarah the daught" of Abraham & Elizabeth Hagborne 
was borne the 24° of the (10) 1639. 

Isaac the son of Abraham Hagborne & Elisabeth his wife 
was borne the 3° (8°) 1642. 

Mehetabel the daughter of Georg Halsall & Elisabeth his 
wife was borne 15° (9°) 1642. dyed in October 1643. 

Abigail daught" of William Harvie &. Joane. his wife was 
borne the 25° (2°) 1640. : 

Thomas the sonne of William Harvie & Joane. his wife 
borne the 18° (10°) 1641. 

John the sonne of George Harwood & Jane his wife was 
borne the 4° (5°) 1639. 

Joanna the daughter of Georg Harwood & Jane his wife 
was borne the 10° (10°) 1642. 
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Deliverance the sonne of Georg Harwood Dyed the 12° 
m° 1640. 

Abraham the sonne of Thomas Hawkins & Hannah his 
wife was borne. 1° (11°) 1636. 

Hanna the daughter of Thomas Hawkins & Hannah his 
wife was borne 20° (11°) 1640. 

Job the sonne of Thomas Hawkins & Hannah his wife 
was borne 20° (11°) 1640. 

Hope the daughter of Thomas Hawkins & Hannah his 
wife was borne 2° (2°) 1643. 

Mary the daughter of 


[blank in the original.] 


Mary the daughter of George Hide & Anne his wife was 
borne the 3° (6°) 1642. 

Hannah the Daughter of Valentine Hill & ffrances his 
wife was borne 17° (1°) 383. 

John the sonne of Valentine Hill & Francis his wife was 
borne & Dyed 1° (7°) 1640. 

Elizabeth the Daughter of Valentine Hill & Francis his 
wife was borne 12° (10°) 1641. & Dyed 9° (2°) 1643. 

Joseph the sonne of Richard Hogge & Joan his wife was 
borne (10°) 1636. 

Mary the Daughter of Richard Hog... & his wife 
was borne 1641. 

Elizabeth Haugh vx: Atherton Haugh Dyed 14 (8) 1643. 

Mary the daught" of Jeremy Houtchin & Ester his wife 
was borne the 18° (1°) jf. 

Jeremy the Sonne of Jeremy Houtchin & Ester his wife 
was borne tire 20° (2°) 1643. & dyed soone after. 

John the sonne of Robert Howen & Elizabeth his wife 
was borne the (4°) 1640. 

Israell the sonne of Robert Howen & Elizabeth his wife 
was borne 1642. 

Elizabeth the Daught* of ffrancis Hudson & Mary his wife 
was borne 13° (8°) 1640. 

Mary the Daught* of ffrancis Hudson & Mary his wife 
was borne the 18° (6°) 1643. 

Lidia the daughter of James Hudson & Anne his wife was 
borne 27° (2°) 1643. 

Hannah the Daughter of Will™ Hudson & Anne his wife 
was borne 16° (2°) 1641. & Dyed 20° (3°) 1641. 

Hannah the daughter of W™ Hudson & Anne his wife 
was borne 12° (1°) 1643. 

Nathaniel Hudson the sonne of W™ Hudson & Susan his 
wife was borne 30° of (11°) 1633. 

Richard the sonne of W™ Hudson & Susan Dyed 26° (8°) 
1641. 

Georg Hunne Dyed (4°) 1640. 

Samuel the sonne of Edmund Jacklin & Susan his wife 
was borne 19° (2°) 1640. 

Susannah the daughter of Edmund Jacklin & Susan his 
wife was borne 27° (2°) 1643. & dyed 10° (8°) 1643. 


[April, 


Hawkins. 


Eide. 


Fill. 


Hogg. 


Haugh. 
Houtchin : 


Howen. 


Hudson. 


Hudson. 
Hudson. 


Hudson. 


Hunne. 
Jacklin. 
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Sarah the Daught' of John & Abigail Jackson was borne 
the 15° (6°) 1639. 

Abigail the Daughter of John Jackson & Abigail his wife 
was borne 24° (6°) 1641. 

John the sonne of John Jackson & Abigail his wife was 
borne the 26°-(4°) 1643. 

Hannah the Daughter of Edmund Jackson & Martha his 
wife was borne 1° (1°) 1% 

John the sonne of Edmund Jackson & Martha his wife 
was borne 20° (8°) 1638. 

Thomas the son of Edmund Jackson & Martha his wife 
was borne 1° (1°) if. 

Samuel the sonne of Edmund Jackson & Martha his. wife 
was borne 27° (4°) 1643. 

John the sonne of Matthias Jjons & Anne his wife was 
borne 16° (7°) 1638. 

John sonne of William § of Elizabeth Winborne his 
wife borne 21: 7”: 38. 

Entred in another place wronge but this ts right. 

Elizabeth the Daughter of Matthias Jjons & Anne his 
wife was borne 5° (2°) 1631. 

Thomas the sonne of Matthias Jjons & Anne his wife was 
borne 18° (4°) 1643. 

Margaret the wife of James Johnson Dyed 28° (1°) 1643. 

Samuel Joy the sonne of Thomas Joy & Joan his wife 
was borne 26° (12°) 1639. 

John the sonne of Thomas Joy & Joan his wife was borne 
the 10° (8°) 1641. 

Thomas the sonne of Thomas Joy & Joan his wife was 
borne 3° (1°) — 1642. 

Job: Judkins. See afterward: 

Mary Kade the daughter of James Kade & Margaret his 
wife was borne 4° (8°) 1640. 

Hannah the daughter of John Kenrick & Anne his wife 
was borne 9° (12°) 1639. 

John the sonne of John Kenrick & Anne his wife was 
borne 3° (8°) 1641. 

Elisabeth the daughter of William Kirby & Elisabeth 
his wife was borne 20° (10°) 1640. and dyed 12° (5°), 1642. 

Samuel the sonne of Richard Knight & Dinah his wife 
was borne 18° (12°) 1642. 

John Leverit the sonne of Thomas Leverit & Anne his 
wife was borne 7° (7°) 1633. 


Hudson the sonne of John Leverit & his wife was 
borne 3° (3°) 1640. 

John the sonne of John Leverit & his wife was 
borne 1° (4°) 1641. 

Hannah the daughter of John Leverit & his wife 


was borne 16° (2°) 1643. 

Mary the daughter of ffrancis Loyall & Alice his wife was 
borne 14° (12°) 1640. 

Joseph the sonne of ffrancis Loyall & Alice his wife was 
borne 14° (1°) jg. 


[To be Continued.] 
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John Bowles, Esq. 


JOHN BOWLES, ESQ. 


The following Obituary is copied from the Boston News Letter of April 
14th, 1737. 
Roxbury, April 8, 1737. 


On Monday 28" March last died, and on Saturday following was interred 
with great Respect, and many Tears, John Bowles, Esq. An inveterate 
Jaundice, with other Cronical Distempers brought him to the grave, just as 
he had attained the Age of Fifty-two years. [He was descended of worthy 
and pious Ancestors by the Father, and his Mother was Grand-daughter 
to the famous Mr. Eliot. His Father died when he was very Young, but 
happily committed him to the care of the Rev’ Mr. Walter of Roxbury. 
After his Education at the College, he settled in his own Town, and was 
early improved in the Management of their prudential Affairs, and served 
them with great Faithfulness, to the last. In the Militia he was some years 
Major of the Regiment, and in the year 1728, he was chosen Representa- 
tive of the Town of Roxbury, and so every year successively, to his Death: 
and was always observed to have the public Good at Heart, and in his 
Eye: and endeavored to the utmost of his Power, to promote what he 
thought was the true Interest of his Country ; and in his last hours he had 
the Comfort of having exercised himself to keep a good Conscience, more 
particularly with respect to the great Trust reposed in him, as a Member 
of the General Court, [he was Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in 1690,] (for the effect of Righteousness will be peace.) He had also been 
one of his majesties Justices of the Peace for the County of Suffolk for 
many years, and behaved himself in that Capacity with Prudence, Caution 
and Justice. He was truly one of those the Psalmist laments the Death of, 
asa Public loss. Psalm 12", 1*: “Help, Lord for the Godly man ceas- 
eth, for the faithful fail from among the children of men.” 

Major Bowles was twice married: First to the Daughter of Col. Check- 
ley of Boston, by whom he hath left Five Children. His second Wife, who 
is his sorrowful Widow, was sister to Mr. White, Treasurer to the Col- 
lege at Cambridge, and Clerk of the House of Representatives; and by 
her he has left issue, one son. His only Daughter is Married to Benj. 
Iynde, Jr., Esq., of Salem. 


Mr. John Bowles, his grandfather, was an inhabitant of Roxbury before 
1640.* The Apostle Eliot says that in “1649, Nov. 3, our sister, [“ Mrs. 
Dorothy” Bowles, the wife of John Bowles dyed.” 

He was one of the founders of the “free schoole in Roxburie,” which 
was created “Out of their religious care of posteritie, in consideration how 
necessarie the Education of theire children in literature will be to fitt them 
for publicke service both in church and Commonwealthe in succeeding 
ages.”{_ He was a member of the Artillery Company, in 1645. 

His second wife was probably Elizabeth Heath. The Apostle Eliot in- 
cidentally records her death, thus. “1655, In the beginning of y* 5" moneth, 
God sent an Epidemical Sickness and faintness: few escaped, many were 
very sicke, several dyed, as Elizabeth Bowles in our town, Mr. Rogers of 


* Register, Vol. I, p. 53. t Roxbury Church Records. ¢ Town Records. 
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Ipswich the Reverend Pastor there, Mr. Samuel Eaton, and his wife (late 
Mrs. Haines.)” And on the 7th of the same month he records the burial of 
“Elizabeth Bowles, daughter to Elder Heath.” John Bowles, son of the 
preceding, was baptized by the Apostle Eliot, June 27, 1653, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1671, a classmate of Chief-Justice Samuel Sewall, 
and proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts. Nov. 16, 1681, he was 
married by the venerable Eliot to his grandchild, Sarah Eliot. His son, 
the Rev. John Eliot, Jr., married Sarah . Their daughter Sarah 
was baptized “7 Moneth 21 Day 1662.” Her mother “ was admitted to full 
communion” 6" 5" mo. 1662. “24 July, 1664, a church was gathered in 
y° bounds of Cambridge & Mr. John Eliot, Jun. was ordained Pastor, and 
Mr. Tho*. Wiswall Ruling Elder,”* and May 23, 1666, he married his sec- 
ond wife, Elizabeth, daughter of the Honorable Daniel Gookin of Cam- 
bridge; he died “13, 8, 1668,” and his widow married Edmund Quincy, 
Esq., of Braintree, in 1680. In “1675, 4 mo. 6, the church called Bro. 
Bowles to the Office of a Ruling Elder,” and “month 7" d. 24, 1680,” the 
Apostle records that “dear Bro. Bowles was buried, he hath been Elder 
above five years.” “An Inventory of the Estate late in the possession of 
Mr. John Bowles that was Ruling Elder of the Church of Christ in Rox- 
bury in N. E. was sworn to Nov. 10, 1680, before Judge Dudley, and is 
recorded in Vol. 9, folio 11, in Suffolk Probate Records. In it is mentioned 
“the homestead w" the houseing, Orchard,” &c., “house and land in Bos- 
ton,” “ Woodland,” “ Bookes,” “ Armes and Ammunition,” &c., amounting 
to “£769: 13: 8.” 

The grandson of Major Bowles, Ralph Hart Bowles, married Hannah, 
dau. of Rev. Josiah Crocker of Taunton, the friend and correspondent of 
Geo. Whitfield. He held the office of Brigade Major in the Revolutionary 
army, in Noy. 1783, and served during the whole war. After the war he 
settled in Machias, Me., where he was honored with various civil trusts. 
Their son was the late Stephen Jones Bowles of Roxbury, formerly of Ma- 
chias, merchant, who was born 7 July, 1794, and died March 26, 1846. 
He married Elizabeth Thorndike Wallace, 10 Oct., 1823. Major Bowles’ 
daughter Mary married Hon. Benjamin Lynde, of Salem, son of Benjamin, 
the Chief-Justice of the Sup. Court of Massachusetts, who died 28 Jan., 
1743, 2.79. The son graduated at Harvard College in 1718, and was also 
Chief-Justice of the Sup. Court.f 

William Bollest or Bowles, third son of John Bolles of Swineshead and 
Hough, Co. Lincoln, who was Sheriff of that shire, 16th Edward IV., 
1477, is represented in England by Oldfield Bowles, Esq. of North Aston, 
Co. Oxford, who married first, in 1768, Gertrude, dau. of Sir Richard Bam- 
fylde, Bart. of Poltimore, which lady d. s. p. the following year. Mr. 
Bowles married 2dly, Mary, dau. of Sir Abraham Elton, Bart., of Clevedon 
Court, Co. Somerset, by whom he has issue eight daughters and one son, 
Charles Oldfield Bowles, Esq. of North Aston, Co. Oxford. 

Arms — Az. out of three cups, or, as many boar’s heads, couped, arg. 

Crest—A demi-bear, wounded in the breast with a broken spear. 

¢ — Burke’s Landed Gentry. 


* Roxbury Church Records. 

t See Lempriere’s Universal Biography. 

} In New England the family of Bowles has always been distinct from that of Bolles. 
The latter was at Wells, Maine, at an early date. 
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FIRST SETTLERS OF BARNSTABLE, MS. 


(Continued from p. 67.) 


THomas Croaern, son of widow Abigail Croggin, d. 26 Feb., 1658. 

Joun Davis m. Hannah Lynnel, 15 March, 1648; children, John, Jan., 
1649; Samuel, Dec., 1651; Hannah and Mary (gemini), 3 Jan., 1653 ; 
Joseph and Benjamin (gemini), June, 1656; Simon, July, 1658; Doler, 
Oct., 1660; Jabez. 

Joun Dunnam m. Mary Smith, 1 March, 1679-80. (He d. 2 Jan., 
1696, a. 46.) Children, John, 18 May, 1682; Thomas, 25 Dec., 1680; 
Ebenezer, 17 April, 1684; Desire, 10 Dec., 1685; Elisha, 1 Sept., 1687 ; 
Mercy, 10 June, 1689; Benjamin, 20 June, 1691. 

Joun Hapeway m. Hannah Hallet, 1 July, 1656; children, a son, 
Oct., 1657, d. 1657 ; John, 16 Aug., 1658 ; Hannah, May, 1662; Edward, 
10 Feb., 1663. 

Trustram Hatz; children, Mary, September, 1645; Sarah, March, 

; Joseph, June, 1652; John, March, 1654; Hannah, Feb., 1656. 

JonaTHAN Hatcu m. Sarah Rowley, 11 April, 1646; children, Mary, 
14 July, 1648 ; Thomas, 1 Jan., 1649; Jonathan, 17 May, 1652; Joseph, 
7 March, 1654; Benjamin, 7 Sept., 1655; Nathaniel, 5 June, 1657; 
Samuel, 11 Oct., 1659 ; Moses, 4 March, 1662; Sarah, 21 March, 1664. 

James HaMBLEN m. Anne; d. 1690: [He was from London, England, 
and probably brought his wife to New England with him. The name is 
spelt Hamblen, Hamblin, Hambling, Hamlen, and Hamlin. D. H.] Chil- 
dren, James, Hannah, Bartholomew, 11 April, 1642 ; John, 26 June, 1644; 
Sarah, 7 Nov., 1647; Eleazer, 17 March, 1649; Israel, 25 June, 1652. 

Joun Hence m. Thankful Lothrop, 25 Jan., 1699-1700 ; child, Abagail, 
16 Nov., 1700. 

Samvuet Hincxktey,* wife Sarah; he d. 31 Oct., 1662, and she d. 18 
Aug., 1656. [This was the father of Governor Thomas Hinckley, D. H.] 
Children, Satnuel, 24 July, 1642; John, 24 May, 1644. He m. 2d, Bridget 
Bodfish, Dec. 1657. 

Tuomas Hincktey m. Mary Richards, 7 Dec., 1641, who d. 24 June, 
1659; he m. 2d, Mary Glover, 16 March, 1659-60. Children, Mary, 3 
Aug., 1644; Sarah, 4 Nov., 1646; Melatiah, 25 Nov., 1648; Hannah, 15 
April, 1650; Samuel, 14 Feb., 1652, d. 19 March, 1697; Thomas, 5 Dec., 
1654; Bathshua, 15 May, 1657; Mehitable, 24 March, 1659. By his 2d 
wife, Admire, 28 Jan., 1660, d. 2 weeks after; Ebenezer, 22 Feb., 1661, d. 
2 weeks after; Mercy, Jan., 1662; Experience, Feb., 1664; John, 9 June, 
1667; Abigail, 8 April, 1669; Thankful, 20 Aug, 1671; Ebenezer, 23 
Sept., 1673; Reliance, 15 Dee., 1675. Gov. Hinckley d. 1706, x. 88. 

Joun How.anp; children, Isaac, 25 Nov., 1659; Hannah, 15 May, 
1661; Mercy, 21 Jan., 1663; Lydia, 9 Jan., 1665; Experience, 28 July, 
oan ; Anne, 9 Sept., 1670; Shobal, 30 Sept., 1672; John, 31 Dec., 
1674. . : 

Tuomas Huckins m. Mary Wells, 1642; he d. at sea, 9 Nov. 1679, a. 


* Hinckley is an ancient name in England. John Hinckley was an momen t.. 

Earl of Strafford, who, in his will, dated 25 Sept., 1385, or in a codicil to it, “to 

John Hinckley, my Esquire, xx/.”— Nicolas’ Testamenta Vetusta. In the General Armo- 

ry we have “ Hinxktey, or Hincxey, Per pale indented, ar. & gu. Crest—Ona ducal 

—— or, a star of twelve points ppr.” There is the name Hinchley with different arms. 
D. 
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62; she d. 28 July, 1648; children, Lydia, 4 July, 1644, d. 28 July, 1644; 
Mary, 29 March, 1646; Elizabeth, 27 Feb., 1647, d. 8 Dec., 1648. He 
m. 2d. Rose Hyllier, widow, 3 Nov., 1648; John, 2 Aug., 1649; Thomas, 
25 April, 1651; Hannah, 14 Oct., 1653, d. 13 Feb., 1727; Joseph, 21 
Feb., 1655, d. 9 Nov., 1679. Wife Rose d. 1687, a. 71. 

Witt1a Hunter m. Rebecca Berse, 17 Feb., 1670. _ - 

Hvueu Hy wier m. Rose; children, Deborah, 30 Oct., 1643, at Yar- 
mouth ; Samuel, 30 July, 1646, at Yarmouth. 

Joun Issum m. Jane Parker, 16 Dec., 1677, d. 3 Sept, 1717; children, 
Jane, 7 Oct., 1679; John, 25 Aug., 1681; Isaac, Feb., 1682; Sarah, 
Dec., 1684; Mary, June, 1687 ; Hannah; Patience; Joseph; Thankful. 

JOHN JENKINS m. Mary Ewer, 2 Feb., 1652; children, Sarah, 15 Nov., 
1653 ; Mehitable, 2 March, 1654-5; Samuel, 12 Sept., 1657; John, 13 
Nov., 1659; Mary, 1 Oct., 1662; Thomas, 15 July, 1666; Joseph, 31 
March, 1669. 

Ratru Jones; children, Shubal, 27 Aug., 1654; Jedediah, 4 Jan., 
1656; John, 14 Aug, 1659; Mercy, 14 Nov., 1666; Ralph, 1 Oct., 1669. 
* Georce Lewes m. Mary; children, John, 2 March, 1637, at Scituate ; 
Ephraim, 23 July, 1641, at Barnstable; Sarah, 2 Feb., 1643; George ; 
Thomas ; James, d. 4 Oct. 1713, a. 82. [The last three children are prob- 
ably of this family, though they are not on the Barnstable records. H.] 

Tuomas Linkyorn m. Sarah Lewis, 6 Jan., 1684. 

Davip Linnet m. Hannah Shirley, 15 March, 1652-3; children, Sam- 
uel, 15 Dec., 1655; Elisha, 1 June, 1658; Hannah, 15 Dec., 1660. 

Davip Lorine m. Elizabeth Allyn, widow, 20 Jan., 1699; children, 
Abigail, 2 Nov., 1699; Solomon, 19 March, 1701-2; David, 5 Aug,, 
1704; Elizabeth, 1 June, 1708 ; Lydia, 29 March, 1711; Mary, 19 April, 
1714. 

Barnabas LotHrop* m. Susannah Clerk, 1 Dec., 1658. Children, 
John, 7 Oct., 1659, d. April, 1666; Abigail, 18 Dec., 1660; Barnabas, 22 
March, 1662-3; Susannah, Feb., 1664; Nathaniel, 23 Nov., 1669; Bath- 
shua, 25 June, 1671; Anna, 10 Aug., 1673; Thomas, 7 March, 1674-5, d. 
13 Oct., 1675; Mercy, 27 June, 1676, d. 3 July, 1677. 

Josep LoTHRor m. Mary Ansel, 11 Dec., 1650. Children, 19 
Nov., 1651, d. 20 Nov., 1651; Joseph, 5 Dec., 1652, d. Oct., 1676; Mary, 
22 March, 1654; Benjamin, 25 July, 1657; E lizabeth, 18 Sept., 1659; 
John, 28 Nov., 1661, d. 30 Dec., 1663; Samuel, 17 March, 1663-4 ; John, 
7 Aug., 1666; Barnabas, 24 Feb., 1668 ; Hope, 15 July, 1671; Thomas, 
6 Jan., 1673; Hannah, 23 Jan., 1675, d. 1 Feb. 1680. 

Tuomas Lotruror. Children, Mary, 4 Oct., 1640; Hannah, 18 Oct., 
1642; Thomas, 7 July, 1644; Melatiah, 2 Nov., 1646; Bethiah, 23 July, 
1649. 

Mrs. Ann Lorurop, d. 25 Feb., 1687-8. [Probably the wife of Mr. 
John Lothrop, first minister of Barnstable, the father of the three families 
of Lothrops above ; namely, Barnabas, Joseph, and Thomas, who were likely 
his sons. H. 

BERNARD Aba b. 1607 ; children, Martha, 9 Sept., 1640; Jabez, 

1 July, 1642. 

Txomas Lumgart, [probably brother of Bernard. H.] Children, 
Jedediah, 20 Sept., 1640; Benjamin, 26 Aug., 1642. 

James LoOvEL m. Mary Lumbart, May, 1680. Children, Mary, Oct., 
1686; Jacob, Aug., 1688; James, Aug., 1692; Mercy, May, 1695; Mar- 


* This name is - Lothrop and Lathrop, in the records, about as often one way as the 
other, probably. — 
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- 1697; Rebeckah, Feb., 1698-9; Lazarus, Nov., 1700; Lydia; John; 
arah. 

Joun Lovet m. Susannah Lumbert, June, 1688; children, Abigail, 25 
Oct., 1688 ; Susannah, Sept., 1692; Joshua, Oct., 1693; Elizabeth, Nov., 
1696; Anne, Nov., 1698; John, 13 Aug., 1700, d. Dec., 1700. 

Joun Manton m. Martha Lumbart, 1 July, 1657; children, John, June, 
1658 ; George, Oct., 1660; Desire, 1 Jan., 1662. 

[Mr. Hamblen has some reason for supposing Manton on the records 
means Marston, and should have been so written, but as he has not given 
his reasons, and Manton is as regular a name in New England as Marston, 
we presume the record is right. ] 

AtLeEN Nicuots m. Abigail Berse, 12 April, 1670; children, Nathaniel, 
12 Oct., 1671; Mary, 12 Feb., 1672; a son, 1 Jan., 1674, d. Jan. 1674; 
Josiah, 23 April, 1676, d. 1 May, 1678; Joseph,-11 April, 16783 Abigail, 
11 Feb., 1680; Priscilla, 28 June, 1682, d. 12 March, 1682-3; Expe- 
rience, 8 Jan., 1683 ; James, 1 April, 1689. 

Joun Oris m. Mrs. Mercy Bacon, 18 July, 1683; children, Mary, 10 
Dec., 1685; John, 14 Jan., 1687; Nathaniel, 28 May, 1690; Mercy, 15 
Oct., 1693 ; Solomon, 13 Oct., 1696; James, 14 June, 1702. [He is styled 
Goodman or Gdd. Otis or Ottis, in the records. H.] 

Joun Oris, son of Goodman John Otis.- [Probably d. in Waymouth in 
poe Children, John; Margaret, m. Barton; Hannah, m. Gil; Anne; 

ice.* , 

Mary Oris; children, Deborah, 15 April, 1692 ; Jane, 24 Oct., 1696. 

James Pain m. Bethiah Thacher, 9 April, 1691; children, James, 24 
March, 1691-2, d. 13 July, 1711; Thomas, 9 April, 1694; Bethiah, 22 
Feb., 1695-6, d. 29 July, 1697; Bethiah, 23 May, 1698; Mary, 13 Aug., 
1700; Experience, 17 March, 1702-3; Rebecca, 8 April, 1705, d. 30 June, 
1726. 

Rosert Parker m. Sarah James, 28 Jan., 1656; children, Mary, 1 
April, 1658; Samuel, last of June, 1660; Alice, 20 Jan., 1662; Jane, 
March, 1664. ; 

Rosert Parker m. Patience Cobb, Aug., 1667. Children, Thomas, 24 
Aug., 1669; Daniel, 18 April, 1670; Joseph, Feb., 1671; Benjamin, 15 
March, 1673-4; Hannah, April, 1676; Sarah, 1678 ; Elisha, April, 1680 ; 
Alice, 15 Sept., 1681. 

Rosert Parker d. September, 1680. 

Joun Passavit [probably Percival ;] children, Elizabeth, 22 Feb., 
1704; James, 5 Dec., 1711. 

JoHN Purnney; child, John, Plymouth, 24 December, 1638. 

Joun Puryey m. Abigail Croggin, widow, 10 June, 1650. She d. 6 
May, 1653; m. 2d. Elizabeth Bayley, 26 June, 1654; children, Jonathan, 
14 Aug., 1655; Robert, 13 Aug., 1656; Hannah, 2 Sept., 1657; Eliza- 
beth, 15 March, 1658-9; Josiah, 11 Jan., 1660; Jeremiah, 15 Aug., 1662; 
Joshua, Dec., 1665. 

JouN Prince; children, John, 18 Sept., 1716; Joseph, 10 May, 1718 ; 
Rebecca, 9 Sept., 1719; Samuel, 26 April, 1724; Hannah, 13 Dec., 1738. 

Joun Rosiyson m. Elizabeth Weeks, May, 1667. Children, John, 20 
March, 1668; Isaac, 30 Jan., 1669; Timothy, 30 Oct., 1671; Abigail, 20 
March, 1674; Fear, 16 June, 1667. 

Moses Row ey m. Elizabeth Fuller, 22 April, 1652; children, Mary, 


* The names of these children are not on the Barnstable records, but are obtained from 
the will of their father from the Suffolk probate records in Boston, Book L., p. 295. — H. 
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20 March, 1653; Moses, 10 Nov., 1654; a child, 15 Aug., 1656, d. same 
day ; Shobal, 11 Jan., 1660; Mehitable, 11 Jan., 1660; Sarah, 16 Sept., 
1662; Aaron, 1 May, 1666; John, 22 Oct., 1667. 

JONATHAN RusseLtt m. Martha; children, Rebecca, 7 July, 1681; 
Martha, 29 Aug., 1683, d. 1686; John, 3 Nov., 1685; Abigail, 2 Oct., 
1687 ; Jonathan, 24 Feb., 1689-90; Eleazer, 12 April, 1692; Moodey, 
30 Aug., 1694; Martha, 27 Jan., 1696-7 ; Samuel, 1 May, 1699; Joseph 
and Benjamin (gemini), 11 Oct., 1702, d. 12 Feb., 1712-13 (both on the 
same day!); Hannah, 12 Sept., 1707. Jonathan the elder, d. 20 Feb., 
1710-11; his wife Martha d. 28 Sept., 1729. 

Joun ScuppeR m. Elizabeth Hamlin, 31 July, 1689; children, John, 
23 May, 1690; Experience, 28 April, 1692; Ebenezer, 23 April, 1696 ; 
Reliance, 10 Dec., 1700; Hannah, 7 June, 1706. 

Joun Sersant m. Deborah Hyllier, 19 March, 1662-3; children, Jo- 
seph, 18 April, 1663 ; John, 16 Feb.,; 1664. 

Wim Sergeant d. 16 Dee., 1682; Sarah Sarjeant d. 12 Jan., 1688. 

Rosert SHELLEY; children, Joseph, 24 Jan., 1668 ; Shobal, 25 April, 
1674; Benjamin, 12 March, 1679. 

Joun SmitH; children, Samuel, April, 1644; Sarah, May, 1645; Mary, 
Nov., 1647 ; Dorcas, Aug., 1650; Shobal, Nov., 1653; John, Sept., 1656; 
Benjamin, Jan., 1658 ; Ichabod, Jan., 1660; Elizabeth, Feb., 1662; Thomas, 
Feb., 1664; Joseph, 6 Dec., 1667. 

Samvuet Stores m. Mary Huckins, 6 Dec., 1666; children, Mary, 31 
Dec., 1667 ; Sarah, 26 June, 1670; Hannah, 28 March, 1672; Elizabeth, 
31 May, 1675; Samuel, 17May, 1677; Lydia, June, 1679. — Wife 
d. 24 Sept., 1683. — He m. 2d. Hester Egard, 14 Dec., 1685; children, 
Thomas, 27 Oct., 1686; Hester, Oct., 1688 ; Cordiel, 14 Oct., 1692. 

SamueL Stureis m. Mrs. Mary Oris, 14 Oct., 1697; children, Na- 
thaniel, 8 Jan., 1698-9, d. 20 Jan., 1711; John, 6 June, 1701; Solomon, 
25 Sept., 1703; Mary, 14 Feb., 1706; Moses, 18 June, 1708 ; Jonathan, 
1 Nov., 1711; Nathaniel, 2 Feb., 1714-15. 

Epwarp Tartor m. Mary Merks, 19 Feb., 1663. Children, Anne, 11 
Dec., 1664; Judith, 12 Dec., 1666, d. Jan. 1667; Isaac, 3 Jan., 1669; Ja- 
cob, 19 April, 1670; Experience, June, 1672; Mary, 15 Sept., 1674; Sa- 
rah, 6 Oct., 1678; John, 6 Sept., 1680; Abraham, 7 Feb., 1683 ; Mehita- 
ble, 3 Oct., 1688. Mr. Edward Taylor d. 15 Feb., 1704; wife Mary d. 
Nov., 1701. 

Henry TayiLor m. Lydia Hatch, 19 Dec., 1650; children, Lydia, 21 
June, 1655; Jonathan, 20 April, 1658. 

Joun THACHER m. Desire Dimock, 10 Nov., 1698; children, Abigail, 2 
Nov., 1699; Elizabeth, 27 June, 1701; John, 25 June, 1703; Lot, 23 
May, 1705; Fear, 28 March, 1707; Rowland, 28 Aug., 1710. 

Joun Toompson: children, Hester, 28 July, 1652; Elizabeth, 28 Jan., 
1654; Sarah, 4 April, 1657; Lydia, 5 Oct., 1659; Jacob, 24 April, 1662; 
Thomas, 19 Oct., 1664. 

Witu1am Troop m. Mary Chapman, 14 May, 1666; child, Mary, 6 
April, 1667. 

JAMES Wuipro m. Abigail Green, at Boston, 25 Feb., 1692; chil- 
dren, James, 27 Nov., 1692; Lawrence, 16 June, 1694; Jane, 12 May, 
1696; George, 12 April, 1698, d. 2 Oct., 1698; Margaret, 12 Aug., 1699; 
Elizabeth, 6 Feb., 1700-1; George, 22 Feb., 1703; Benjamin, 22 July, 
1705, d. six weeks after; Martha, 10 Sept., 1706. 
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IMMANUEL WuitE m. Martha; children, James, 20 Nov., 1719; Han- 
nah, 10 June, 1721; Mary, 24 Feb., 1722; Samuel, 23 Sept., 1724. 

CaLes WILLIAMSON m. Mary Cob, 3 May, 1687 ; children, Mary, 25 
June, 1688; Timothy, 29 Sept., 1692; Sarah, 2 Jan, 1695; Ebenezer, 4 
April, 1697 ; Martha, 13 Feb., 1699-1700. 

[The following corrections should be made in the “First Settlers of Barnstable.” In 2. 


15, p. 65, for July read February; in 1. 15, p. 66, for 1706 read 1716; in 1. 19, from foot, 
for 16 March, 1674, read 15 March, 1674; in J. ¥, from foot, for 15 Jan., read 5. — H.] 


[To be Continued.] 





NEW ENGLAND SOCIETIES. 


The descendants of New England ancestors do not wish to forget the land 
of their fathers. In whatever part of the world they are found, they are 
proud to have it known from whence they originated. New England Soci- 
eties are springing up in the south and in the west. 

We have a most interesting account of a celebration of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims, by the New EnGianp Soctety of Marshall in Michigan. 
By this account we learn that Mas. JosepH CHEepsey was its president for 
the past year, that an oration was delivered by the Hon. Henry W. Tay- 
Lor, and the following gentlemen were among those who took an active 
part in the celebration; namely, Rev. Mr. Mason, Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, 
H. K. Clarke, Philo Dibble, Andrew L. Hays, Ira Tillotson, S. H. Bunker, 
Jas. M. Parsons, H. C. Burne, C. T. Gorham, Chas. Dickey, Robert Cross, 
A. C. Parmlee, Judge Silver, J. M. Easterly, R. H. Smith, Hermon Camp, 
J. O. Balch, Joseph Sibley, J. Fox, Darius Clark, A. B. Cook. Had we 
space, we would extract many of the sentiments given on the occasion, as 
they are generally very excellent. The following, by the president elect, 
Hon. H. W. Taytor, we cannot omit. 


Massacnvsetts.-—‘ There she stands.’ When the waters which bore the Mayflower 
to her coast, shall cease to wash her shores, then will her children forget the trials, the suf- 
ferings, and the virtues of their fathers. 

Mr. Hermon Camp gave—‘The Old Bay State” — Whose Franklin drew lightning 
from the clouds, and whose Morse learned it how to talk. May she with her dialect of 
Electricity, Electrize the world. 





LETTER FROM REV. SAMUEL WHITING, OF LYNN, 
TO REV. INCREASE MATHER, OF BOSTON. 


Octob™ 1. 1677. 
REVEREND AND DEARE Cousin, — 

I acknowledge myself as much engaged as to God for all his mercies, so 
to yourself for your indefatigable labours, both in our church here, and in 
your writings which of your love, you have sent to me, wherein you have 
outdone any that I have seen upon that subject. Go one deare Cousin and 
the Lord prosper your endeavours for the glory of his great name, and the 
good of many souls. And let me beg one request of you, that you would 
set pen to paper in writing a History of New-England since the coming of 
our chief men thither, which you may do by conferring with M™ Higgin- 
son, and some of the first planters in Salem and in other places, which I 
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hope you may easily accomplish, having by your diligence and search 
found out so much history concerning the Pequot war. And the rather let 
me entreat this favour of you, because it hath not been hitherto done by 
any in a polite and scholar-like way, which if it were so done would glad 
the hearts of many of the Lord’s people and turn to your great account in 
the last and great day of the Lord Jesus. Thus commending my love to 
you, and your loving consort with thanks to you for your kindness to me, 
and my son when we were last with you at your house, beseeching the 
Lord to bless you and all yours (not knowing how shortly I must put off 
this earthly tabernacle) I rest 
Your loving Cousin, in him who is love & truth, 
SamvueL Wuitinc. 

To the Rev“ my dear Cousin 
M*™ Increase Mather, Teacher 
of the Church of Christ in Boston, 

Present these. 


My son and daughter remember their respects to yourself and wife. 





OBITUARY. 


The subject of the following short obituary, died on the 2d of August, 
1847, in the 54th year of his age. He was son of Mr. Samuel Sprague, 
“who not many years since went down to the grave, venerable in age, and 
blessed with the respect of all his acquaintance. One of his brothers died 
at sea, another was accidentally killed in his counting-room on Long Wharf.” 
This family is of that branch early seated at Hingham. 


Toe BrotHers.—Among former obituary notices we find one of 
GeoRGE JAMES SPRAGUE, a “true man,” as he has been justly and em- 
phatically called, who died the 22d August, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. He will not have gone without “the meed of one melodious tear.” 
He was the brother of Charles Sprague, cashier of the Globe Bank, and a 
poet in the fullest and noblest sense of that much abused word. The fol- 
lowing lines, breathing as they do all the poetry of the household affections, 
appeared in the Transcript of February, 1837. In giving them to his read- 
ers, our predecessor, Lynde M. Walter, remarked: “The delicacy with 
which a sadly pleasing train of thought vibrates on the heart-string of affec- 
tionate feeling, and finds utterance in song, tells us, without questioning, 
whose hand guided the pen and gave it utterance. A word of prefatory 
explanation, which we are accidentally enabled to supply — may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader. It is sufficient to say that the lines were written 
after ‘the two’ had been engaged in removing the ashes of their dead broth- 
ers to a new place of sepulture.” 


We are but two — the others sleep 
Through death’s untroubled night ; 

We are but two — O let us keep 
The link, that binds us, bright. 


Heart leaps to heart — the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same: 
ye old man — his honest blood 
ike we fondly claim. 





Epitaph. 


We in one mother’s arms were locked — 
Long be her love repaid ; 

In the same cradle we were rocked, 
Round the same hearth we played. 


Our boyish sports were all the same, 
Each little joy and woe :— 

Let manhood keep alive the flame, 
Lit up so long ago. 


We are but two — be that the band 
To hold us till we die ; 

Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie. 





ARCHBISHOP USHER. 


He deceased the 21st of March, 1655, [1656, N. S.,] and was honorably 
buried in Henry the seventh’s Chappel, at the Abbey in Westminster ; 
Otiver, then Lord Protector, dispending 200 pounds at his funeral; ex- 
tending to his the grant of some of the lands of the primacy of Armagh for 
21 years. 

Of whom may be writ as one doth by way of Elegy on the late Martyr 
of our times, that admirable Divine Dr. Hewet, 


Since he is dead, report it thou my Muse 
Unto the world as grief, and not as news. 
Heark how Religion sighs, the Pulpit groans, 
And tears run trickling down the senseless stones. 
That Church which was all ears is now turned eyes, 
The Mother weeps, and all her children cries. 
Winstanley’s Worthies, ed. 1659. 





[The following epitaph was copied from a grave-stone in the Copps Hill 
burying-ground. There are marks upon the stone, and tradition says that 
the British soldiers made use of it as a target during their occupation of 
Boston, at the commencement of the Revolution. M.] 


Here lies buried in a 

Stone Grave 10 feet deep 

Cap' DANIEL MALCOM Merch* 

who departed this Life 

October 23d 1769 
Aged 44 Years 

a true son of Liberty 

a Friend to the Public 

an Enemy to oppression 

and one of the foremost 

in opposing the Revenue acts 

on America 
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PROCLAMATION FOR A THANKSGIVING, 1676. 


[The following proclamation for a Thanksgiving in Massachusetts does not appear to be 
noticed by the historians of King Philip’s war, the events of which were the occasion of it. 
It is rather remarkable that it should have been overlooked both by Dr. I. Mather and Mr. 
Hubbard, especially as they both take notice of an appointment of a like observance by the 

vernment of Plymouth. It is an important paper, as it sets in a much ay light 
than otherwise — the great importance attached to the fall of King Philip. It shows 
that he was considered the master spirit of the war. 

We copy the following from the printed proclamation, which was issued on a single 
sheet of foolscap size; namely, about seven and a half by eleven inches.] 


ST) (KE 


At a General Court held at Boston the 11" of Octob. 1675.* 


VVhereas it hath pleased our gracious God, contrary to the many evill-deservings of an 
unworth & sinfull People such as we are, so far to — the interest of his poor people, 
as to plead their Cause with the Heathen in this Wilderness, that have risen up against 
us, and broken in upon many of our Towns and places as a flood, seeking the utter extir- 
pation and ruine of the interest of our Lord Jesus, in this Wilderness, and that with so 
considerable a progress, and such strange success, as ought not soon to be forgotten by 
us: in this day of our calamity, God hath made bare his own arm for our Deliverance, by 
taking away courage & Counsel from our enemyes, & giving strange advantages and —_ 
success to our selves and Confederates against them, that of those several Tribes and Par- 
tyes that have risen up against us, which were not a few, there now scarce remains a Name 
or Family of them in their former habitations; but are either slain, captivated or fled into 
remotet parts of this wilderness, or lye hid despairing of their first intentions against ws, at 
least in these parts: unto which mercy, God hath added an abatement of those Epidemical 
Sicknesses that have attended us most part of this summer, and vouchsafed us a liberal por- 
tion of the fruits of the earth, for our comfortable sustenance and Relief: The joynt consid- 
eration of these things ministers great cause, and the same God that is Author of them, can 
= us hearts to offer our Praises, that thereby we may glorify him. Which that we may 
obtain. 


This Court doth appoint & .*¢ the ninth day of November next to be a day of solemn 
Thanksgiving and Praise to for such his singular and so many Mercyes bestowed on 
us: and doe commend the same to the respective godly Ministers and People of this Juris- 
diction, solemnly & seriously to keep the same. 

By the COURT, Edward Rawson Sect. 


* An obvious error, and should be 1676. Our copy is corrected with a pen, apparently 
at the time of publication. 

t Several words along one margin of the sheet have been burnt off. Such we presume 
to supply, which are a by being in italics. 











Old Settlers. 


OLD SETTLERS. 
To the Editor of the Register and Journal, 


Dr Sir — In looking over the list of names in the last Register of the early settlers of 
New Hampshire, it occurred to me that some particulars of some of these settlers might 
be interesting and promote the objects of your work and lead others to similar investiga- 
tions. 

Yours most truly, 
Wm. WILts. 


In the last No. of the Register we are furnished with the names of some 
of the “First Settlers of New Hampshire.” It would be interesting to 
know the history and end of those persons. Many of them no doubt lived 
and died in obscurity; but a few filled in their day no little space in the 
annals of colonial adventure. 

Of Capt. Walter Neal, who stands at the head of the list, and was the 
governor of the little colony, we know that he arrived in the spring of 1630, 
was very active in the affairs of the people who spotted the coast from the 
Piscataqua to the St. John, and was summoned back by Mason, the pro- 
prietor, in 1633, to give an account of his stewardship and of the prospects 
of wealth and aggrandizement which had filled the imagination of the pa- 
tentee, and which had incited him in his enterprise. He is not known to 
have returned to America, nor do we know any thing of his subsequent 
career. 

Capt. Thomas Cammock, whose name is erroneously written Comocke, 
is called a relative of the Earl of Warwick, who was governor-in-chief of 
the colonies, and is said to have been his nephew. He probably came over 
with Neal in the spring of 1630, and settled at first on the eastern bank of 
the Piscataqua. He obtained from England, in 1633, a grant of a portion 
of the territory lying between the Piscataqua and York rivers, which he 
sold three years after to James Trueworthy, preferring, probably, his grant 
at Black Point, where he had previously taken up his abode. This latter 
grant, described as containing fifteen hundred acres, although in fact much 
more, he received from the council of Plymouth, Nov. 1, 1631, of which he 
was put in“ possession by Walter Neal, May 23, 1633. It extended from 
Black Point river to the Spurwink, and embraced a large part of Scarbo- 
rough. Here he resided some years, and the possession was confirmed to 
him by Gorges in 1640. The same year he executed a paper loaning the 
property, except five hundred acres reserved to his wife, to his friend Hen- 
ry Jocelyn, to take effect after his own and his wife’s death. He died on a 
voyage to the East Indies in 1643, soon after which, Jocelyn married his 
widow, Margaret, and entered into full possession of the property. An in- 
ventory ef his estate was returned by his widow, in Oct., 1643, containing 
the five hundred acres reserved to his widow, appraised at £30; cows and 
other cattle, £26. 

Cammock, for so his name is written in the early records, and also by 
himself, was appointed a commissioner or counsellor by Capt. Wm. Gorges, 
a nephew of Sir F. Gorges, who was sent over in 1636, by his uncle, to 
govern the province. The first court under this government was held at 
Saco, March 21, 1636. Henry Jocelyn, who also resided at Black Point, 
was another of these commissioners. I have discovered no trace of any 
descendants from Cammock, and presume he died childless. 
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The records of the province of Maine preserve the several grants to 
Cammock, the evidence of his possession under them, and the following en- 
try relative to the administration on his estate. “At a court holden at Saco, 
Oct. 10, 1643. Whereas, Capt. Thomas Cammock lately died in the West 
Indies, having by a certain writing, &c., dated Sept. 2, 1640, given unto 
Henry Jocelyn all his lands immediately after his and his wife’s decease, 
&c., and no other will appearing, we appoint the aforesaid Margaret, his 
wife, administratrix, to pay all debts, &c., and if anything remain, to come 
to said Ad*. R. Vines, D’ Gov., Roger Garde, Recorder.” Farmer, in a 
note, (J. Belk.,) who is followed by Allen in his Biog. Dict., is therefore in 
an error when he says Cammock died in Scarboro’. 

Thomas Wannerton, another name on that list, is erroneously written 
Warnerton and Wonerton. It is written Wannerton by Winthrop and is 
so subscribed by himself in a letter to Andrew Gibbon, Dec. 5, 1632. He 
was interested in the Laconia patent with Mason and others, and probably 
came over in 1633. The letter of Dec. 5, before referred to, signed by him 
and the other planters, was written from London, and says, “The adven- 
turers heere have bin so discouradged by reson of John Gibbes ill deleing 
voidges, as allso by the small returns sent hither by Capt. Neale, Mr. Her- 
bert, or any of there factors, as that they have no desier to proseid anny 
farther untill Capt. Neale come hither to confer with them, that by confer- 
ences with him, they may settle things in a better order.” 

Wannerton was probably sent over at this time to supply Neal’s place, 
for the letter says afterwards, “ Wee praye you, Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Wan- 
nerton to take care of our conserns and that you would join lovingly to- 
gether in all things for our good, and to advise us what our best cource will 
be to doe another yer.” (Haz. 1, 323. Belk. App.) 

Wannerton established himself at the great house in Portsmouth, but he 
had been a soldier many years and was of irregular habits, and is found 
roving about the coast. Winthrop represents him as “a stout man,” and of 
exceedingly dissolute life. An anecdote related of him by John Jocelyn 
the voyager, who spent more than a year with his brother at Black Point, 
in 1638 —39, confirms the statement. He says, “Sept. 23, (1639,) I left 
Black Point and came to Richmond Island, about 3 leagues to the eastward, 
where Mr. Trelane kept a fishing: Mr. John Winter a grave and discreet 
man was his agent, and employed 60 men upon that design. Monday 24, 
I went on board the Fellowship, of 170 tons, a Flemish bottom ; several of 
my friends came to bid me fare well, among the rest Capt. Thomas Wan- 
nerton who drank to me a pint of Kill-devil, a/ias rhum.” 

Richmond Island, now a part of the town of Cape Elisabeth, was a noted 
place in that day. Winter, Mr. Trelawny’s agent, employed sixty men in 
the fishing business. Three ships were employed in the trade, carrying fish 
to Spain and other parts. From 1639 to 1645, Winter sent forward over 
8000 quintals of fish, beside train oil and other articles. In 1638, a ship of 
300 tons laden with wine, probably the proceeds of a cargo of fish and lum- 
ber, arrived at the island. 

Such importations afforded facilities for intemperance, which were not 
neglected; and it cannot be denied that dissipation and irregularity exten- 
sively prevailed among the early settlers on this coast, east of the limits of 
Massachusetts. The nature of the employment in which the people were 
generally engaged, fishing and lumber, the absence of social relations to a 
great degree, and the want of a regular government, contributed to produce 
a laxity of morals which did not exist in the other New England colonies. 
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Wannerton, who was a leading man in the affairs of the Piscataqua set- 
tlement, no doubt encouraged by his example the general dissoluteness of 
manners. But from the confidence which was placed in him by Mason and 
his associates, and the influence he evidently had in the affairs of the New 
Hampshire settlement, he could not have been so debased a man as Win- 
throp would have us suppose. Much allowance must be made for the rigid 
views and severe manners of the colonists of Massachusetts, in forming a just 
estimate of the character of the wholly different class of settlers, which occu- 
pied the coast east of that colony. 

In 1644, Wannerton went with Richard Vines of Saco, and Abraham 
Short of Pemaquid, on a trading expedition eastward. At St. John, he 
was engaged by La Tour to assist in an attack upon his rival, D’Aulnay, 
who was settled at Penobscot. Always ready to enter into any skirmish, 
he proceeded to the Penobscot, and was there shot by one of D’Aulnay’s 
men, in an attempt to force his farm-house. It does not appear that he had 
any family, and we do not meet with the name afterwards in our colonial 
history. 

, le Chadbourn, another of the “ stewards and servants sent by 
John Mason,” came over in 1631, and after a residence of a few years at 
Portsmouth, took up his permanent abode at South Berwick. He was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the upper plantation on the river, and established 
himself at the falls near which the town was afterwards built. Here he 
carried on the lumber operations of the proprietors, and in 1643, purchased 
of the Indians a large tract of land there, which remained in the family un- 
til quite recently, if it does not at the present day. In 1657 and 1659, he 
represented in the general court the town of Kittery, which then embraced 
South Berwick. In 1662, he was appointed by Massachusetts one of the 
associates for the county of York, which then embraced the whole popula- 
tion of Maine. This was a judicial office. The family of Mr. Chadbourn 
was respectable and his descendants are very numerous, scattered over 
Maine and other parts of the country. One recently fell in battle in Mex- 
ico. It would be interesting to have the genealogy of this ancient family 
traced; and many of its members are fully competent to the task. 

It will be sufficient for the present occasion to notice one more of that 
catalogue, and that one of the most distinguished names. Henry Jocelyn, 
was son of Sir Thomas Jocelyn of Kent, and was sent over by Capt. Mason 
to make “a more complete discovery” and examination of the advantages 
of his grant. (2 Maine Hist. Col. 78.) And although he was appointed 
in a grant of a portion of the Laconia patent, Nov. 3, 1631, to give posses- 
sion to the grantees, I do not find any satisfactory evidence that he came 
over until 1634. Mason, in a letter to Gibbons, his agent, dated May 5, 
1634, and received July 10, of the same year, says, “ These people and pro- 
visions which I have now sent with Mr. Jocelyn, are to set up two mills up- 
on my own division of lands lately agreed upon betwixt our adventurers.” 
(App. 8, to I. Belk.) He arrived at Piscataqua in the summer of 1634, but 
he did not long remain there, nor do we find any fruits of his mission. It 
may be that on the death of Mason in 1635, he quit his service; for as early 
as March, 1636, we find him in Maine, a member of the new government 
established by Sir F. Gorges under his nephew, Wm. Gorges. In his com- 
mission he is styled “Mr. Henry Jocelyn, Gent,” and was the only one of 
the counsellors except Thomas Lewis, whose name was accompanied with 
those honorary appendages. He had now probably taken up his abode at 
Black Point, which for forty years afterwards continued to be his place of 
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residence. He certainly resided there in 1638, when his brother John made 
him a long visit. 

In 1640, he was again appointed a counsellor under the new charter, ob- 
tained by Gorges in 1639, and entered upon the office in June of that year, 
as a member of the is general Court which assembled in Maine. He is 
now styled Henry Jocelyn, Esq., a still higher title than Mr. or Gent. at 
that time, although it is very much weakened at the present day by dilution. 
In the commission from Gorges establishing this government, his father, Sir 
Thomas Jocelyn, is placed at the head, but he never came to this country, 
and Richard Vines became his substitute. 

In 1643, he succeeded to the Cammock patent at Black Point, by the will 
of the original patentee, and soon after married his widow, Margaret. We 
have no evidence that he had been before married. In 1645, by the de- 
parture of Richard Vines to Barbadoes, he became deputy governor of the 
province, and during his administration, sustained the cause of Gorges 
against the claims of Sir Alexander Rigby, which were strenuously urged 
by George Cleeves and Richard Tucker, the first settlers and then residents 
in what is now Portland. 

Rigby entering heartily into the republican cause, while Gorges was 
equally as firm a royalist, their fortunes partook of the prevailing sentiment 
in England, and the party of Cleeves became triumphant during his life in 
the ascendancy of the commonwealth. Although Jocelyn’s star paled before 
the new luminary, yet we find him acting as a magistrate and a member of 
the new government, which took the name of the province of Ligonia, and 
which was peacefully acquiesced in until the death of Rigby in 1630. 

After this, new disturbances arose and attempts were made by the people 
to establish a government independent of the proprietors at home, and a 
state of confusion and anarchy existed for several years. In the meantime, 
Massachusetts, wiih the vigilance which has ever distinguished her, was 
pursuing her claim to the jurisdiction and territory of Maine, as far east as 
Casco bay. This was their Rio Grande; this they contended was their 
boundary by the terms of their charter. The pretensions were strenuously 
resisted by Jocely, Jordan, Cleeves, and the principal men of the country, 
who, educated as Episcopalians, had an invincible distaste, both to the re- 
ligion and politics of Massachusetts. In 1654, Jordan was arrested and 
committed to prison in Boston‘for his opposition, and Jocelyn was summoned 
to appear before her commissioners at York to answer for his offence. 

But the perseverance of Massachusetts, aided by the disorderly state of 
affairs, and the desire of the inhabitants for repose, induced them to submit, 
and the jurisdiction and government of Massachusetts was extended over 
the people east of the Saco river, in 1658, as it had been a few years be- 
fore over the people in the western part of the province. One of their first 
acts was to appoint “Our right trusty Henry Jocelyn Esq.” a commissioner 
with full power “ for the trial of all causes without a jury within the liberties 
of Scarborough and Falmouth, not exceeding the value of £50,” and Joce- 
lyn, Jordan, Shapleigh, Rishworth, and Preble were invested “ with magis- 
tratical power throughout the whole county of York.” 

After the restoration of Charles II., in 1660, the proprictors recovered 
their ascendancy at home, and the opposition to Massachusetts broke out 
into open resistance. Jordan and Jocelyn were the most active partisans 
of the proprietors in the eastern towns, and returned with renewed ardor to 
their allegiance to the family of Gorges, their early patron and firm friend. 
In 1662, Jocelyn refused to take the oath of office as an associate, and with 
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Shapleigh in the western part of the province, protested against the acts 
and orders of Massachusetts, claiming to act as commissioners of the prov- 
ince of Maine, under the authority of F. Gorges, Esq., second proprietor of 
said province. Cleeves, Munjoy, and others in Falmouth adhered to Mas- 
sachusetts. The utmost excitement prevailed ; Jordan, Jocelyn, and others 
were indicted for renouncing the authority of Massachusetts. 

But the’king having no relish for the puritanism of Massachusetts, and 
desiring to favor the adherents of his father, threw the weight of the pre- 
rogative into the scale of Gorges. Commissioners were sent over in 1665, 
to regulate the affairs of the colonies, who restored the government of Gorges 
in Maine, and appointed commissioners for the administration of govern- 
ment, of whom Jocelyn was one. Still Massachusetts did not relinquish her 
claims ; she kept up the forms of government, and the people were harassed 
by a divided and conflicting sway. Courts were held by both parties, and 
scenes of excitement and confusion took place, which have not been paral- 
leled in this country. It was only by the purchase of the province by Mas- 
sachusetts of the proprietors in 1678, that a peaceful government and repose 
were restored. 

During the long period from 1635 to 1676, Jocelyn was one of the most 
active and influential men in the province; and during all the changes of 
proprietorship and government, he held the most important offices. And it 
is but just to say, that we observe nothing in his eventful life to cast re- 
proach upon it. He certainly had the confidence of all parties. 

The last appearance of this distinguished man is in the Indian war of 
1676. In October of that year, the Indians, one hundred strong, made an 
attack upon Black Point. The inhabitants fled for protection to the garri- 
son of Jocelyn, from which he went out to negotiate a treaty with Mugg, 
the leader of the invaders, for the safety of the people. While he was gone 
the inhabitants fled to their boats with what property they could secure, and 
left Jocelyn alone with his family to breast the storm. Being now no longer 
able to defend his garrison, he was obliged to surrender at discretion. 
What became of him we do not know, and have no farther trace of him. 
He must at this time have been near 70 years old. Nor have we any par- 
ticulars of his family, except of his son Henry, who, in the spring of 1676, 
went to Scituate in Massachusetts, and in the autumn of the same year, mar- 
ried Abigail Stockbridge, then but 16 years old, by whom he had thirteen 
children, born between 1677 and 1702. The descendants in this branch are 
numerous. Williamson, Hist. of Maine, 1, 357, is mistaken when he says 
of the elder Henry, that “in King Philip’s war he removed to Plymouth 
Colony.” It was the son that went there. Our Henry had a brother Abra- 
ham, who was living in Hingham in 1647. None of the family remained 
here or returned, after the Indian troubles, that we have any knowledge of. 
The property had all gone out of the family, for like that of most politicians, 
it had suffered severely by his public engagements. In 1663, he mortgaged 
his Black Point estate to Joshua Scottow, a merchant in Boston, for £309. 
19. 10., and in 1666, for £180 sterling, he made an absolute conveyance 
to him of the Cammock patent and all his other real property, including his 
“ dwelling house, out houses, fish houses and stages with other conveniences.” 
The property is held under this title at the present day. John Jocelyn, in 
1669, lamenting over the sad changes in his brother’s affairs, says, that he 
sustained “great losses, charge and labour in upholding the rights of Mr. 
Gorge and his sacred Majesty’s dominion.” 
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We have thus finished a survey of a few of the early settlers of the 
eastern country, three of whom were prominent among the public characters 
in the early history of Maine. We have rather exhibited in one view what 
was before known, than brought to light new materials; but though the task 
is humble, we shall be glad to see it exercised in regard to other names 
borne on the same list, or lying neglected in other quarters. 





INDIAN WARS. 


To the Editor of the Historical and Genealogical Register. 


Dear Sir, — 

In looking over a mass of p> en which have been deposited with me, I find many curi- 
ous relics of the antiquities of this section of the country, some of which may be interesting 
to your readers. I can give e much that will be entertaining from the ancient records 
of this old town, if you should desire it, when my leisure will permit, and also from other 
sources. I send you now a copy of a letter from Deacon Noah Wright, ancestor of a high- 
ly respectable family in this town, in relation to the French and Indian war of 1744, and 
also an extract from his journal. The letter is copied verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim. 
The journal is put into more modern language. 


Deerfield, Mass., Jan. 27, 1848. 


From Deacon Noah Wright to his Brother. 

Deerfield October the 27, 1745. 

DEAR BROTHER— these are to inform you that we are in resonabel helth 
threw the goodness of god in your last letture to me you desired me to send 
you an account of what I met with in my Scout I have had no opportunity 
till now I cant Writ a particular account of the hull scout in the compas of a 
letture you must take jeniler hints we set out from deerfield on satterday at 
three of the clock with 29 men & came to northfield abought dusk the men 
being gon we made no tarry but set forward for fort dummer & got there at 
ten of the clock where we found a 11 of northfield men they Joyned us on 
sabbath day morning we set out for the great meddow & come to the fort 
abought two clock where we found such things to behold as wold raise the 
passions of the most steddy man in the world two cattel they were a botch- 
ering there & hyds laying spred almost over the ground but withought any 
stay their we were ordered to move along after curnel Willard & his men 
that ware Jest gone along in riding threw the meddow we could scarce turn 
our eyes without seeing ded creatures sum with their guts tore ought 
& sum ript open & others part of them carried off & a grat many that lay 
untouched ondly their hyds were taken off theas sights & many other diver- 
sions allmost took away all the sabbath I pray that it may not be my lot 
thus to be curnal Willard & his men when we mad a holt & then I inquired 
the affairs of the fight I talked with the ward he seaming a steddy man, & 
best knowing the affair he thoat the number of the innemy that came in the 
site of the fort was about 50 when he saw them first their was 8 of them 
stript withought their guns in pursute of mr how when he see they would cetch 
him he turned to them & with his hands lifted up rezined himself into 
their hands & they led him away it is questianable whether they killed any 
of the innemy tho the solders think they wounded sum of them the innemy 
were in the meddow scarse an houre at the fort & killing the cattle as they 
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went off up the riuer they found david Rug & another man cuming down 
the riuer in a cannoo they shot on them & killed rug the other man Jumped 
out of the cannoo and escaped the innemy they swimed over and brought 
the cannoo to them & took off his scalp & left him in the cannoo with- 
out any abuse we then set forward the hull company being 94 men we 
follow the innemys tracks till about sun-set and their they scattered we 
campt their munday we set ought for number four when we had got within 
7 miles of the fort we came on the tracks of a number that steared towards 
the fort we were ordered to strip ourselves reddy for a fight & so we went 
till we came to the fort but found not the innemy we lay their & on tuseday 
set ought for hum & struck acrost the upper ashuelot 5 miles before we 
came to the tound we came acrost some more indian tracks but see not the 
indians we lay at ashuelot & on wensday came to northfield as we came 
threw. 


Copy of a Journal kept by Dea. Noah Wright. 
[Corrected Spelling.] 

June y* 19", 1746. The third time at N° 4. Captain Stevens and one of 
the captains of our troops being there, they went out with about fifty men, as 
I have been informed, to look for some horses, and they come upon an army 
of Indians. They were commanded to stop there and fight them, which they 
did, and drove the Indians off from their ground and got upon it and main- 
tained it in spite of them. They received the loss of no men, but four or 
five wounded, as I have been informed. They sent forty of the men to car- 
ry the wounded men to the fort, and the rest maintained the fight and stood 
them manfully. After the fight was over they found where they drew off 
several dead Indians into a swamp. They sent down’a troop of men to 
guard Mr. Doolittle and Dr. Williams to cut off the arm of one of their men 
that was sore wounded, broke that they supposed, that the end would not 
be healed without cutting off one of his arms. Since, I have been told that 
our mien recover so much plunder, guns, hatchets, spears, lines, and such 
like things as they sold for seventy or eighty pounds. Since this the next 
time, June 234d, a certain small number of Indians, a little below Bridgman’s 
fort run upon a number of men at work, wounded three men, one mortally, 
so that he died next day, James Baker, by name, from Springfield ; the other 
two are likely to recover. ‘They wounded one Jelson, and Patric Ray. 
They took one Roberts and Howe, and one John Beaman, a Northfield 
man. They took from our men several guns; about six men escaped and 
got away well. At a place called Cold Spring, below fort Dummer, a num- 
ber of Indians run upon twelve men. Again, July 4, 1746, about twelve 
ambushed the road to Mr. Hinsdale’s mill ; about thirty miles from the mill, 
the Indians shot upon the front of them. It is supposed they did not know 
what number of men there was. They wounded one Moses Wright, shot 
off two of his fingers. The men pursued them and they fled. Our men 
recovered all their packs, so they were forced to flee off naked. 

July 28, 1746. A small number of about twelve or sixteen Indians lay 
several days at Colerain, near Hugh Morrison’s fort, to watch the motion of 
the people, and this morning David Morrison went out little more than gun 
shot from the fort in order to shoot a hawk, and these Indians ran upon him 
and took him and led him off captive. August 6, 1746, At Winchester, 
across the way over against Benainon Meeting House, lay an ambush, as 
it is supposed, of about twenty Indians; and several of our men had busi- 
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ness to pass by not knowing of the ambush, while the Indians fired on them 
and shot two of them; in the shot one of them named Roger killed the oth- 
er named Amasa Wright, being one leg shot through part of his neck, re- 
covered himself and got up and made his escape with the rest of the men. 
The Indians fired thick after them but they all got off alive, only said Roger. 
About the same time a small number of Indians ambushed the road at the 
lower Ashuelot and a number of our men were passing along’ that way. 
Just as they came near the Indians they turned out of the path and the In- 
dians seeing them, supposing they were discovered, and that the English 
were rounding them in, rose up and fled through thick and thin, and then 
our men saw them a flying. ‘They gave them chase, but the Indians out- 
ran and escaped them, and there was no “spile dunne on nary side.” Au- 
gust 13. This day I have heard of another onset at No. 4. According to 
the best light I can get there was about three hundred French and Indians 
that came into the town of No. 4, the 27th day of July being a Sabbath day, 
and fought thirty hours in the town and burnt their mill and all their houses, 
save one that stood near the fort, and killed all their cattle and all the troop- 
ers’ horses and all the doctors in the town, (there must be some mistake in 
this word. S. W. W.,) but one man lost in the whole fight. I ha’ nt heard 
as they are certain that they killed any of the Indians, and at the same time 
I heard that the 11th day of August one of Wright’s sons of Northfield was 
riding out to a pasture some distance from the town he was shot by the In- 
dians into one side, and the bullet came out at his other shoulder. His 
horse brought him in alive, but he died in the night about one o’clock. 

August 15, 1746. Near the city of Albany a company of men went out, 
as I have heard, to get some fresh meat. They were at their return shot 
upon by the enemy, and eight were killed down upon the spot and two 
wounded so that one of them died the next day. 

August 17, 1746. At Winchester I hear that John Simmons being at 
some distance from the fort was shot at by several Indians. He not being 
wounded turned upon them and fired and dropt one Indian. Our men af- 
terwards went there and found blood and one blanket, so that it looked like- 
ly that he was killed. 

August 22nd, 1746. Between Deerfield and Colerain, about ten men 
being a travelling the road were shot upon. One Bliss, one of Capt. Hol- 
son’s soldiers, was killed. 

August 25th, 1746. In the southwest corner of Deerfield meadows a 
number of Indians came upon our men at work, killed and scalped Samuel 
Allen, Eleazer Hawks, and one of Capt. Holson’s soldiers named Jillet, and 
two of the widow Amsden’s children, taken captive, one boy of Samuel Al- 
len’s and chopped a hatchet into the brains of one of his girls. They are in 
hopes that she will recover. One man killed one of the Indians, who got 
one gun from them and lost three guns by them. 

August 30,1746. A post this day returned to and from fort Massachu- 
setts, and brings us news that the fort was taken and burnt to ashes, and we 
ca’nt learn here as there is one man escaped. I am in some hopes that 
there are some that are taken captive and gone to Canada, and so I a’nt 
altogether without hopes of seeing some of them again. ‘ 

Sept. 11,1744 I saw a letter wrote by Mr. Norton at Hoosick after 
the fort was taken, and he says that they were besieged by seven hundred 
French and Indians, and they being brought to a great strait, the enemy pre- 
pared a vast quantity of faggots in order to burn down the fort by force, but 
the French General came to them for capitulation, and told them if they 
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would resign up the fort he would treat them all well and carry them to Can- 
ada ; that they should be redeemed as soon as there was any opportunity, and 
if not he would kill them all. And so they resigned up the fort, and lost but 
one man, named Norton, and had two wounded, and so all the rest are gone 
to Canada. He says they are all well used by the enemy. The 3d week 
in October, 1746, fourteen men were killed and taken captive. March 30, 
1747. A certain number of Indians beset a fort in Mary’s meadow called 
Shaddock’s fort. They came up with faggots already fixed and burnt down 
part of the fort, but the folks put out the fire and saved themselves in one of 
the rooms, and lost none of them. It is supposed they killed one or more 
of the Indians. 

April 8, 1747: The fort at No. 4 burnt by a great army, but could not 
take the fort. 

April 16,1747. Two men killed at Northfield meadow, Nathaniel Dick- 
inson and Asahel Burt. 





For the Register and Journal. 
LUTHER WAITE, ESQ. 


The Waite family were among the earliest inhabitants of the town of Ips- 
wich. The precise date of their immigration hither, or from what place 
they came, is not known by any who are now resident here. But as early 
as 1684, it is found that one Seargent Thomas Waite petitioned the town 
for the grant of a certain piece of land on which to erect a house for his son 
John; the birth of which son is found by the town records to have been in 
the year 1658, thus placing the family among the first who settled in this 
place. 

The above named John Waite (according to a register prepared by the 
subject of this notice) was married to Katharine Carrol in 1685, by whom 
he had five sons and one daughter. Jonadah Waite was their fourth son, 
and was married to Hannah Adams in 1725, by whom he had two sons, 
John and Benjamin. John Waite, their eldest son, was married to Miss 
Sarah Kimball in 1749, by whom he had one son and one daughter, whose 
names were John and Sarah. John Waite, their son, was married to Eu- 
nice Hale of Newbury, in 1773, by whom he had three sons, named John, 
Hale, and Joseph. He afterward married, for his second wife, Judith Hale, 
by whom he had a daughter and a son. 

Joseph Waite, their third son, was married in 1803, to Miss Rebecca 
Dodge, by whom he has had seven sons and three daughters. 

Luther Waite, their sixth child and fourth son, was born Feb. 14, 1814, 
and died at the house of his father, Oct. 20, 1847, aged 33 years, 8 months, 
and 6 days. 

As a son his filial affection was characterized by tenderness and intensity. 
When he found that the unyielding hand of disease was upon him, and that 
he must soon go down to the grave, no thought connected with earth gave 
him so much pain as that he could not have the privilege of smoothing the 
oo of his aged parents as they walked down the rugged steeps of declining 

e. 

As a brother he was distinguished for an ardent and disinterested devotion 
to the interests of those to whom he sustained that relation. 
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As a friend, he was remarkable for his frankness and for the strength of 
his attachments. 

As a neighbor, he was distinguished for generosity and benevolence. The 
poor and the suffering ever found in him a friend ready to sympathize with 
them and to extend to them a helping hand ; and among no class is his loss 
more deeply felt, than among those who feel the withering hand of poverty, 
and the cold storms of winter upon them; for in him they have lost one 
whose presence ever brought cheerfulness to their hearts, even amidst their 
sufferings. The blessing of the poor was upon him while living, and their 
tears were shed around his bier. 

As a man of business, he was prompt, energetic and honorable in all his 
dealings. As a citizen, he was prominent and efficient in whatever per- 
tained to the interests of the community; and several of the most useful 
public buildings in this town stand as monuments to his persevering devo- 
tion to her interests. Common schools found in him a devoted and efficient 
friend and supporter. The last public act of his life was devoted to their 
interests. From a child he manifested a deep interest in antiquarian re- 
searches, and no one was probably better acquainted with the early history 
of the Ipswich settlement. As an antiquary and historiographer, he prom- 
ised much; and by his death the Register and Journal has lost an able cor- 
respondent, and the N. E. H. G. Society a worthy member. Though, like 
too many young men, he had neglected the important subject of personal 
religion, yet when he saw death approaching, and finding himself unpre- 
pared to meet it, he, with deep penitence for the past, and unfeigned con- 
trition, threw himself at the foot of the cross, and trusting in atoning blood, 
so far as mortals could perceive, died in peace. 

L. R. Taayer. 

Ipswich, Mass., Jan. 24, 1848. 





PASSENGERS FOR VIRGINIA. 


We are again enabled to lay before our readers a list of early emigrants 
to Virginia. It has just been received from our correspondent in London, 
H. G. Somerby, Esq., but of the precise locality of the original record, he 
does not advise us. It is probably from the same source as that we gave in 
the last No. of the Register; (pages 112 and 113,) namely, the records “in 
the custody of the Master of the Rolls.” 

These passengers, though they shipped to go to Virginia, it is quite prob- 
able that many intended to come to New England. It might have been 
difficult for some of them to have obtained permission to come here, while 
no objection might be made to their going to Virginia. Were we to enter 
into an examination of the list we doubt not we could show pretty conclu- 
sively that a large number of the persons named in it were not long after 
found in New England. At present we can only draw attention to the fol- 
lowing names:— Arthur Peach was here in 1637, and in the war against 
the Pequots. And though he turned out to be a wretch, committed murder 
and was executed in 1638, Winthrop says he was “a young man of a good 
family.” There was a Thomas Arnold at Watertown, 1640. John Northy, 
Marblehead, 1648; Thomas Hail, Cambridge, 1648. Thomas Bulkely, 
Concord, 1638; Rowley, 1643. This is a mere glance at a few of the 
names, and we do not pretend that they are the same individuals as those 
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represented on our list. Some we think are, and others may prove to be 
so. — Ep. 


15" May 1635. These under written names are to Virginea: imbarqued 
in the Plaine Joan, Richard Buckam M' the pties having brought attesta- 
tion of their conformitie to the orders & disipline of the church of England. 


Robert Briers, 
Jn°. Johnson, 
Robert Coke, 
Jo: Alsopp, 

W™ Piggott, 
W™ Toplyf, 
Tho: Arnold, 
W™ Paulson, 
Jo: Northin, 
Tho: Turner, 
Jo: Beddell, 

Jo: Barrowe, 
Jo: Trent, 

Jo: Coker, 
Henrie Donoldson, 
W™ Lavor, 
Chri: Davies, 
Chri: Taylor, 
Daniell Clark, 
Richard Day, 
Robert Lewis, 
Luke Bland, 
Jo: Warren, 
James Ward, 
Tho: Stamp, 
Tobias Frier, 
Willm: Steddall, 
Chri: Thomas, 
Richard Fleming, 
Mathew Lem, 
Henry Perpoynt, 
Tho: Hall, 
Edward Wilson, 
Jo: Palliday, 
Richard Wolley, 
Willm Clark, 
W™ Baldwinn, 
W™ Collins, 
Tho: Pitcher, 
Joseph Nelson, 
Francis Gray, 
Samuell Young, 


Yeares. 


21|Robert Hutt, 
20'Jo: Raddish, 
25|Tho: Bulkley, 
50} Robert Brooke, 
50) Richard Downes, 
30| Arthur Peach, 
30|W™ James, 
33)Tym Blackett, 
22|Roger Koorbe, 
21|Ann Perks, 
22'Tho: Britton, 
26|W™ Collins, 
27\Jo: Resburne, 
21|Henry Jackson, 
25\Charles McCartie, 
22'Owen McCartie, 
22'Charles Flane, 
25|Richard Lawrence, 
83|/Tho: Godbitt, 
32) Nic°® Kent, 
23|Thomas Newman, 
20| Peter Sudburrowe, 
27|Tho: Lloyd, 
18) W™ Hitchcock, 
pr me Barber, 
8\E dward Wheeler, 
oelJumen Miller, 
26|Jo: Shawe, 
24|Jo: Marshall, 
20'\Jo: Aris, 
22|Robert Ward, 
21|Tho: Viper, 
22|Robt Shinglewood, 
23) Geo. Smith, 
36 Jo: Hughes, 
\Geo. Talbott, 
24) Robert Gilbert, 
20'Jo: Bennet, 
20| Po: Rolles, 
26! jJames Wynd, 
15|Jn° Marsh, 
14|Ralph Wray, 





Yeares. 
14 
23 
32 
33 
34 
20 
26 
40 
25 
27 
26 
34 
30 
24 
27 
18 
18 
20 
20 
16 
15 
20 
20 
27 
18 
18 
18 
21 
21 
19 
22 
26 
26 
34 
30 
18 
18 
18 
22 
23 
26 
64 
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EPITAPHS, 
TAKEN FROM THE OLD BURYING-GROUND IN CAMBRIDGE, MS. 


[Extracted from the collection published by Mr. William Thaddeus Harris, member o/ 
the N Eng. Hist., Genealogical Society.] 


“ Go where the ancient pathway guides, 

See where our sires laid down 

Their smiling babes, their cherished brides, 
The patriarchs of the town ; 

Hast thou a tear for buried love ? 
A sigh for transient power ? 

All that a century left above, 
Go, read it in an hour.” 


Conditum 
hic est corpus 
Caroii CHAUNCAI 
S.S. Theologiz Baccalaur : 
et 
Collegii Harvardini nov-Angl. 
Per XVII annorum spatium, 
presidis vigilantissimi, 
viri plane integerrimi, 
concionatoris eximii, 
pietate 
pariter ac liberali eruditione 
ornatissimi. 
Qui obiit in Domino Feb. XTX. 
An. Dom. M.DC. LXX.I. 
et etatis sue, LX XX... 


Memento te esse mortalem. 
Fugit Hora. 
Here lies y* body of THomas 
Foster Aged 39 y™ Dec* 
Octob® 28 1679. 


Qualis vita, Finis ita. 

Here lyes inhumd y* 

body of PercrvaLy 
GREEN who dyed July 
10" Anno Ztatis 25 

Annogq. Christi 1684. 


Here lyeth intered 
y® body of Masor Gen™. 
DaniEL Gooxines aged 
75 yeares. who 
departed this life 
y° 19 of March 
1688. 


Here lyes buried Hannan Hv- 
BERT y° loving wife of Jams 





Epitaphe. 


Housert a tender & loving 
Mother to his children. 
Careful of their souls 
& bodies loving & faith 
full diligent and prudent 
who departed this life 
in sweet peace the 24 day 
of November 1690 
Aged about 48. 


Here lyeth buried the 
Body of Mr. Jonas CLarKk 
Ruling Elder of [y*] Church 

of Christ in Cambridg 

Deceased y* 11 of January 
1699 and tat. 80. 


Memento Fugit 
mori. Hora. 

Hoc cespite velat" JoaNEs 
Wainwricat Fran. WAINWRIGHT 
Ipsv. Arm = Fili’, Acad. Harv. 
Cantabr-Nov = Angl. Alumn. tantum 
non graduat. optime Spei Juvenis 
Animam Religione matutina 
Ornatam 
In Jesii sinum expiravit 


Sept. XXV. An: Dom: MDCCVIII. 
Ets. sue XVITI. 
Vivit post Funera Virtus. 


Sub hoc depositum 
est JosePHI PARSONS 
Corpus, Collegii Harvardini 
Alumni, sed non graduati, 
Bone Indolis & spei viri 
Qui e vivis cessit 
Oct. 31 MDCCXXII, tat. 30. 


Here lyes y* body 
of JosE APPLETON, 
son of y* Rev* M* 
NATHANIEL APPLETON, 
& M** MarGaret his 
wife who dec* June 
6" 1723. Aged about 3 M* 


Marcy APPLETON JOHN APPLETON 
Died July 4" Died May 22* 
1733 in y* 6™ 1730 aged 

Month of 2 Months. 
her age. 
Children of y* Rev* M*™ Natu 
AppLeToN & M* MarGar™ his wife. 





Receipts. 


Here lyes buried y* body of 
M*™* Asigatt Monis, consort 
to M* Jupan Monis; (Hebrew 
Instructer in Harvard College) 
who departed this life 
Octo" y* 27™ 1760. in y® 
60™ year of her age. 


Caro. Courter, 
Ami Runam Curter, medici 
in Neohantonia celebris, 
filii ; 
optime spei Juvenis, 

II annum apud Collegium 
Harvardinum, 

Suz autem etatis XVI, 
agentis ; 

Lacu Cantabrigiensi 
casu submersi, 

Die XXII Octobris, 
anno Salutis MDCCLXXIX, 
Exuvie, 
in hoc tumulo reconditz, 
in diem 
Resurrectionis reservantur. 


In memory of 

Miss Saran Tappan 

Dau" of Rev. Davip 
& Mrs. Mary Tappan 

who died May 15 
1799 
aged 18 years & 4 mo* 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy Youth. 





[The following receipts are copied from the original book kept by Samuel Sewall, the 
Treasurer of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians in New England. 
The book is owned by Dr. Daniel Gilbert of Boston, nealer of the New England Hist. 
Gen. Society.] 

Boston of the Massachusetts, Nov. 19, 1708. Rec*. of Samuel Sewall 
Two Bedblankets formy honoured Parents; and one Engl. Bible, six Engl. 
Primers, and a Quire of Paper, I say Rec*. pr me. 

SamveEL QuirrTecvs. 

November 23, 1708. Rec‘. of Sam' Sewall for Capt. Thomas Waban 
fourty eight shils for James Speen Eighteen, John Wamsquon Eighteen ; 
and in consideration of my labor with them, four pounds; Eight pounds four 
shillings all, with an Order on Capt. Fitch for Ten Blankets. I say Rec* 
pr me JOHN FisHER. 


Nov". 23, 1708. Rec*. of Samuel Sewall Three pounds for my salary 
to the 28th of October last; and an order on Capt. Tho. Fitch for Six 
Blankets for Six Indians at Punkapog. I say Rec* pr me. 

Tuomas Swirt. 
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[The following is the first Psalm in Sternhold and Hopkins’s version, edition of 1671.] 


The man is blest that hath not bent 
to wicked read his ear : 

Nor led his life as sinners do, 
nor sate in scorners chair. 


But in the law of God the Lord 
doth set his whole delight : 

And in that law doth exercise 
himself both day & night. 


He shall be like the tree that grows 
fast by the river side : 

Which bringeth forth most pleasant fruit 
in his due time & tide: 


Whose leaf shall never fade or fall, 
but flourish still and stand : 

Even so all things shall prosper well 
that this man takes in hand. 


So shall not the ungodly men, 
they shall be nothing so: 

But as the dust which from the earth 
the wind drives to & fro. 


Therefore shall not the wicked men 
in judgement stand up right : 

Nor yet the sinners with the just, 
shall come in place or sight. 


For why? the way of godly men 
unto the Lord is known, 

And eke the way of wicked men 
shall quite be overthrown. 


God will give women causes just, 
to magnifie his Name : 

When as his people triumphs make, 
& purchase bruit & fame. 


For puissant kings for all their power 
shall flee & take the soil : 

And women which remain at home 
shall help to part the spoil. 


And though you were as black as pots, 
your hue shall pass the Dove : 

Whose wings & feathers seem to have 
silver & gold above. 





Massachusetis Archives. 


MASSACHUSETTS ARCHIVES. 


Under this head in a previous number of this Journal we gave some 
account of the Documents in the Archives of the Commonwealth, made 
accessible by the labors of the Rev. Mr. Felt. It had long been known 
that invaluable treasures were contained among the papers in the See- 
retary’s Office, but to find a particular paper having a bearing on any 
given subject was an almost hopeless undertaking. They are now put 
into volumes ready for indexes, which, when prepared, will make the 
collection of incalculable value to students in History, Biography, Ge- 
nealogy, and a large variety of other topics. 

To the original collection of Documents at the State House, a valua- 
ble accession has been lately made from France, under the supervision 
of Benjamin Perley Poore, Esq., of Newbury. It appears that Mr. 
Poore had undertaken to make a collection from the various French ar- 
chives in 1844, on private account; and in 1845, he received a com- 
mission from the governor of Massachusetts to proceed in the matter, 
under the authority of the State. On the 1st of December last, the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth made a communication to the governor 
upon the subject, from which we make the following extracts : — 


“Sir, I have the honor to report to your excellency that ten folio volumes 
of manuscript copies from the French offices of documents illustrative of the 
colonial and provincial history of Massachusetts and of New England, to- 
gether with a numerous collection of maps, prints, and pictorial illustrations 
of great curiosity and interest, have been deposited in this office by Mr. B. 
P. Poore, appointed to this service by your excellency under the authority 
of the resolve of 1845, chap. 3.” 

“It is believed that the ten volumes procured by Mr. Poore for Ms. con- 
tain more matter than the seventeen copied by Mr. Brodhead in Paris, in 
addition to the numerous drawings, engravings, printed papers, and maps. 
It is impossible for any one who has not made thorough personal examina- 
tion of the French archives, to say that the transcripts of Mr. Poore con- 
tained every thing from that source which would be useful for the purpose 
contemplated by the general court in establishing his agency. But the col- 
lection bears the amplest testimony to his diligence and skill and judgment 
in investigation; and the execution is of unsurpassed beauty. He has also 
done more than would have satisfied his contract —the uniform transcrip- 
tion in his own hand-writing, and the illustrations executed with no little 
labor and finish being so much beyond what was engaged for, and several 
of the rare maps and other prints having been procured at heavy expense. 
The most cursory inspection will show that Massachusetts has been emi- 
nently fortunate in her agent, and, through his labors, has made an addition 
of exceeding value to the stores of historical knowledge.” 

Thus it is in the highest degree gratifying to observe the onward progress 
of Massachusetts in the most important matter of well laying the foundation 
of her history, for which, probably, no State in the Union has so full and 
complete materials; yet there is much to be done. Let it be remembered, 
especially by legislators, that innumerable manuscripts are scattered in the 
various towns of the commonwealth, even town and parish records, that are 
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wasting and going to decay, and that they ought, without loss of time, to 
authorize something like a “ Record Commission,” whose duty it should be 
to visit all towns, and families, if necessary, to secure copies, or originals, if 
practicable, of all valuable historical records and papers, at least of those 
before the year 1700. Until this is done, their work is but begun. Copies 
of town and parish records, wills, settlements of estates, deeds and other le- 
gal papers, should most unquestionably be deposited in the archives of the 
State. Every year will show more clearly the necessity of such an under- 
taking, while every year will add to the difficulty of its being done. Much 
has been appropriated to procure documents from foreign countries. This 
is well, and we highly approve of it; but should those of far greater value 
and interest be left to moulder in garreta and cellars at home? ‘Those who 
come after us will judge us in this matter. Let us prepare for their verdict. 





NOTES ON THE WILL OF RICHARD HILLS. 


In the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, published in 
January, 1848, there are some abstracts of the earliest wills in the county 
of Suffolk, Mass. The first will in the first volume of Suffolk Probate Rec- 
ords, is a nuncupative one of Richard Hills, incorrectly written Iles, and 
still more incorrectly printed, in the Register, Eles. ‘The suppression of 
the aspirated Hin pronunciation probably led to the first mistake. 

This Richard Hills was a cooper, and in 1638, he was admitted an inhab- 
itant of Charlestown, with liberty “to buy a house and follow his trade, 
without any accommodation of land or otherwise.” Whether he was the 
same person as “ Richard Hill of New Haven, in 1639,” is not known. He 
deceased the 29th of the 8th month, (October,) 1639, perhaps at Winne- 
semet. Mr. Joseph Hills, who became an inhabitant of Charlestown at the 
same time, was selectman in 1644, and was afterwards representative, cap- 
tain of the Malden band, and one of the chief men of Malden; was proba- 
bly the elder brother of Richard Hills. 

A year or two ago my attention was drawn to the will of Richard Hills 
by the discovery of my own family name therein; and, in my hitherto un- 
successful attempts to trace the parentage of one of my own ancestors, I 
have been induced to make some researches into the history of the persons 
of the same name, who were the legatees of Richard Hills. These persons 
were his cousins Thomas, William, Anthony, John, and Daniel Harris, and 
Mrs. Anne Maverick ; and the following is a brief summary of what has 
been collected relative to them. 

Evizasetn Harris, widow, who became the wife of Deacon William 
Stitson of Charlestown, and died Feb. 16, 1669-70, aged 93 years, was 
their mother. The name of their father is unknown to me. Deacon Stit- 
son, in his will made April 12, 1688, named Jolin Harris, Thomas Harris, 
William Harris, Daniel Harris, and Anne Maverick, relict widow of Elias 
Maverick, as the children of his first wife. William Harris, son of Eliza- 
beth, is known to have had a house-lot assigned to him, and to have lived a 
short time at Rowley, Mass., where persons named John, Thomas, and 
Daniel Harris, also had house-lots assigned at or about the same time; and 
hence I infer that the last three individuals, found at Rowley, were the 
biothers of William and the sons of Elizabeth above named. 

Antuony Harris, (son of Elizabeth,) was a member of the Artillery 
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Company in 1644, and belonged to Ipswich in 1648. He was of Winnese- 
met, (Chelsea,) in 1651, and there made his will, 23, 2, 1651, wherein he 
named his wife Elizabeth, and his brothers Daniel Harris, Thomas Harris, 
and Elias Maverick. He died 30, 10, 1651. His will was presented’ for 
probate by Mr. Joseph Hills of Malden; and his property was appraised by 
William Stitson and Elias Maverick. It is not known whether he left any 
descendants. 

Anne. Harris, (daughter of Elizabeth,) became the wife of Elias Mav- 
erick of Charlestown, whom she survived, and by whom she had John, Ab- 
agail, and other children. 

Joun Harris, (supposed son of Elizabeth,) was made freeman May 26, 
1747. He settled at Rowley, Mass., where a house-lot was assigned to him 
10, 11, 1643-4, According to Mr. Felt, in Farmer’s Register, he was a 
“cousin of the Rev. N. Rogers of Ipswich, and had children, Ezekiel, Na- 
thaniel, John, and Mary.” His first wife’s name was Bripcet. Their son 
John was born at Rowley, 8, 8, 1649. They had also a son Thomas, born 
there 8, 7, 1651, and a son Timothy, born 9, 1, 1657. His second wife, 
ALICE, survived him. She was named in his will, proved March 27, 1695, 
and also his eldest son Nathaniel, sons John and Timothy, daughter Mary 
Allen, and grandson John, son of Nathaniel. Some of his posterity long 
remained in Rowley. 

Tuomas Harris, (supposed son of Elizabeth,) was a fisherman in Ips- 
wich, in 1636 and 1648. A house-lot was assigned to him in Rowley ad- 
jacent to that of John Harris, 10, 11, 1643-4; but he does not appear to 
have lived there, and he sold his Rowley lands in 1652. His wife was 
Martna, probably a daughter of Mrs. Margaret Lake, of Ipswich. He 
made his will July 16, 1687, and the witnesses to it were sworn Sept. 14th 
following. ‘Therein he named his wife Martha, and his sons John, William, 
and Ebenezer. His son William was born at Ipswich, Dec. 12, 1664. 

Wiviiam Harris, (son of Elizabeth,) had a house-lot granted to him in 
Rowley, adjacent to the lot of John Harris, 10, 11, 1643-4. His wife 
“Eedy” or Epita was admitted to the church at Charlestown, in 1642. 
They removed to Rowley before 1646, and their daughter Mary was born 
there 1, 1, 1645[-6?]. William Harris bought land in Malden of his 
“father-in-law, Wm. Stitson,” and sold the same 12, 4, 1652, his wife 
“Edee” relinquishing dower. At that time he seems to have been living 
in Charlestown, where he was also in 1653, and was called “yeoman.” He 
bought a house and land in Hartford, Conn., of William Williams, April 
16, 1659. Subsequently he removed to Middletown, where “ Eudith,” his 
“wife,” “departed this life August 5, 1685.” Mr. William Harris is said 
to have died in 1717, at an advanced age. He does not seem to have had 
any sons, and no record of the births of his daughters, except of Mary, the 
eldest, has been found. Their names, however, are known by sundry deeds 
of real estate conveyed to them by their father, in his life-time, in 1668, 
1671, and 1678, and also by the probate records, where some of their names 
appear. They were Mary, Martha, Elizabeth, Hannah, and Patience. 
Mary was married first to John Ward of Middletown, and secondly to John . 
Gilbert, whom also she survived. By her first husband she had John, 1665, 
Andrew, 1667, Esther, 1669, Mary, 1672, William, 1674, Samuel, 1679, 
and another who died in infancy. Martha was married to William Coit of 
New London. Elizabeth was married to Edward Foster of Middletown. 
Hannah was married, Feb. 8, 1654-5, to Lieut. Francis Wetmore of Mid- 
dletown, and had ten children, the oldest of whom was named Edith. This 
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child, “ Edith, daughter of Lieut. Francis Wetmore, late of Middletown, 
dec*., and granddaughter of William Harris, late of the same town, de- 
ceased, aged 10 years, on the 9th of Sept., 1700.” Patience, the fifth 
daughter of Mr. William Harris, married Daniel Markham of Middletown. 
On the 3d of August, 1722, there was a distribution of property of William 
Harris, deceased, to the “heirs of Mary Gilbert, deceased, to heirs of Mar- 
tha Coit, deceased, to Elizabeth Foster, Hannah Whitmore, and Patience 
Markham.” 

Danret Harris, (supposed son of Elizabeth,) had a house-lot assigned 
to him in Rowley, very soon after the first assignment of lots in 1644. He 
was a carpenter and wheelwright, and carried on these trades in Rowley. 
By his wife, Mary, he had ten children; namely, Mary, born at Rowley, 
2, 2, 1651; Daniel, born at Middletown, Conn., July 15, 1653 ; Joseph, 
Feb. 12, 1654-5; Thomas, May 20, 1657; Elizabeth, March 22, 1659- 
60; Sarah, Feb. 17, 1660-1, and died in infancy; Sarah, Sept. 30, 1663; 
Wilham, July 17, 1665; John, Jan. 4, 1667-8; and Hannah, Feb. 11, 
1669-70. On the 10th and 21st of August, 1652, Daniel Harris, then of 
Rowley, sold his lands there and probably soon afterwards removed to Con- 
necticut. In the latter colony he held the office of military captain ; and he 
was licensed as an inn-holder in Middletown in 1659. “ Capt. Daniel Har- 
ris departed this life the last of November, 1701.” “Mary, the widow of 
Capt. Daniel Harris, departed this life Sept. 5, 1711.” 

Danie Harris, (son of Capt. Daniel and Mary Harris,) of Middletown, 
Conn., was also a military captain. He was married, Dec. 14, 1680, to 
Abigail Barnes. They had the following children, all born in Middletown; 
namely, Abigail, born Feb. 7, 1682-3; Mary, Jan. 11, 1685-6; Daniel, 
Oct. 2, 1688; Joseph, March 1, 1690-1; and Patience, May 15, 1693. 


The following inscription was copied from a stone in Middletown burying- 
ground :— 


“ Here lies one dead, which, in her life, 
Was my loveing pious wife 
Abigail Harris, died May 22, 1723.” 

Capt. Daniel Harris married secondly, Elizabeth Cook, widow of Samuel 
Cook of Wallingford, Jan. 5, 1726-7. He died, as appears by his grave- 
stone, Oct. 18, 1735, in the 83d year of his age. 

Mary Harris, (daughter of Capt. Daniel, sen.,) was married to Isaac 
Jounson. She died before June 5, 1714, (when her mother’s property 
was distributed,) leaving a husband and surviving children. 

JosepH Harris, (2d son of Capt. Daniel, sen.,) probably died young, as 
he was not named in his father’s will. 

Tuomas Harris, (3d son of Capt. Daniel, sen.,) married first, “ ZePPo- 
RA” or “ZippoReTH,” who “departed this life Jan. 8, 1688-9,” aged 21, 
and was buried in Middletown, where there is an inscription to her memo- 
ry. Thomas Harris was married secondly, to “TaBatua,” by whom he 
had a daughter Mary, born Aug. 25, 1695, and died Nov. 1, 1712. “Thom- 
as Harris departed this life Aug. 22, 1700,” and his wife, “ Tabatha Harris 
departed this life Jan 23, 1711-12.” 

Evizaseta Harris, (2d daughter of Captain Daniel, sen.,) was married 
to HuNNEWELL, and died before June 5, 1714, leaving heirs, one 
of whom was a daughter Abiel. (Query, Abihail ?) 

Saran Harris, (the 4th daughter of Capt. Daniel, sen.,) was married 
to SamueL Brpwext, by whom she had a daughter Thankful, named in 
her father’s will. Mrs. Sarah Bidwell died before June 5,1714. Her 
husband survived her. 
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a Harris, (4th son of Capt. Daniel, sen.,) was living June 5, 

Joun Harris, (5th son of Capt. Daniel, sen.,) lived in Middletown. He 
was married, March 18, 1702-3, to Susannan Couuins. By her he had 
children, Sarah, born Jan. 9, 1703-4; Jane, Sept. 23,1705; and Rachel, 
June 22,1707. Susannah, his wife, died Feb. 10, 1747-8; and he was 
married secondly, to Minpwett Lyman of Durham, May 11,1749. “ Mr. 
John Harris departed this life Nov. 29, 1754.” “Mrs. Mindwell Harris, 
widow of Mr. John Harris, dec*., died Feb. 5, 1758.” 

Hannau Harris, (5th daughter of Capt. Daniel, sen.,) was married 
first, to Cook, who died before June 5, 1714, at which date she 
had a second husband named SPRAGUE. 

Many of the facts relating to this family in Connecticut, have been kindly 
communicated by N. Goodwin, Esq. of Hartford, and Prof. J. Johnston of 
Middletown, Conn. The name of Harris was rather common in New Eng- 
land, even at an early period after the settlement. Considerable pains have 
been taken to collect and obtain authentic accounts of the persons bearing 
it, among whom are William and Thomas Harris of Providence, R. L., re- 
specting whose descendants pretty full accounts are now before me; Arthur 
Harris of Bridgewater, whose family is given by Judge Mitchell in the His- 
tory of Bridgewater, wanting, however, in some account of Arthur’s son 
Samuel; Walter Harris of Weymouth, Mass., the ancestor of the family at 
New London, Conn; of most of the persons of this name in Charlestown, 
and of some in Boston, Mass.; and less full accounts of several more early 
comers. I am now preparing to post up these accounts, which may hereaf- 
ter be offered for publication in the Register. Meanwhile contributions are 
solicited touching other persons of this name, and particularly relative to the 
parentage of one Thomas Harris of Boston, butcher, and his history before 
the year 1679. Any thing on this subject prior to this date, will be most 
thankfully received by the subscriber. 

' T. W. Harris. 

Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 25, 1848. 
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The Simple Cobler of Agawam, in America. By Rev. NATHANIEL 
Warp. Edited by Davip Putsirer. 12mo. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1843. pp. 96. 


Genuine antiquarian taste led Mr. Pulsifer to bring out a new edition of the celebrated 
“Cobler” by “ Father Ward,” and he has done it in good taste and style. It is one of the 
few books of the time that acquired great fame on account of the real abilities of its 
author. It consequently passed “— : many editions, and the one now before us is far 

referable to any of its predecessors. We say preferable ; it is so, inasmuch as the editor 
as made a collation of the different editions, and brought into this the whole matter, 
whereas some of the editions contained passages or addenda not in the others. 

This work will not only be found interesting to the antiquary but to the general reader 
of modern books. Its style is captivating though antique, and every sentence abounds in 
pe sayings and curious observations. The queer title-page of the edition of 1647 is as 

OLLOWS : 

“The Simple Cobler of ee in America. Willing to help, mend his Native 
Country, lamentably tattered, both in the upper-Leather and sole, with all the honest 
stitches he can take. And as willing never to be paid for his work, by Old English wonted 
pay. It is his trade to patch all the year long gratis. Therefore I pray Gentlemen keep 
your purses. By Theodore dela Guard. In rebus arduis ac tenwi spe, fortissima queque 
consilia tutissima sunt. Cic. In English 
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When boots & shoes are torne up to the lefts, 
Coblers must thrust their awles up to the hefts. 
This is no tim to feare Apelles gramm : 
Ne Sutor quidem ultra crepidam. 


London, Printed by J.D. & R. 1. for Stephen Bowtell, at the signe of the Bible in Popes 
Head-Alley, 1647.’ 


History of the Town of Groton, including Pepperell and Shirley, 
[ Massachusetts,| from the First Grant of Groton Plantation in 1655. 
With Appendices, containing Family Registers, Town and State Officers, 
Population, and other Statistics. By Cates Butter. 8vo. Boston: 
T. R. Marvin. 1848. pp. 499, maps and plates. 


Many must have an interest in the affairs of the old town of Groton besides those who 
claim to be natives or inhabitants of it. It has from its commencement always been an 
important town, and its sons are scattered far and wide. Some of them, perhaps, in times 
past, thought it no small recommendation to them that they originated there, w ile in later 
times the residents in it have felt no little pleasure in pointing to the same individuals who 
once belonged to their number, and who now were able in their turn to add to the impor- 
tance of the place of their nativity, by their moral worth and high standing in other places. 
Who now would go out of their way to see Abbotsford had not Walter Scott resided there, 
or to view Stratford had not Shakspeare been born there ? 

It will readily be perceived that we can give our readers very little more than the title of 
a book of 500 pages. We can say to them, however, that Mr. Butler went to his task 
under favorable auspices, and that he has produced a volume of great value. Besides the 
intrinsic value of matter contained in it, it has all the attractions which an accom- 
plished printer with the best materials could give to it. 

Histories of Towns will be more valued hereafter, probably, for the accounts they con- 
tain of the early inhabitants, than for any thing else which may be found in them. Mr. 
Butler was doubtless pretty well convinced of this fact, as he has devoted above one fifth 
of his work to this subject. As he has drawn up his narrative chiefly from unpublished 
documents, he probably concluded it was unnecessary to give his authorities in notes, yet 
we must confess that for our part we wish he had given such references as would have 
shown us where his materials are, or were to be found; for however well a piece of work 
may be done, it is often gratifying to know where its materials came from. The man who 
cuts down the trees and makes a road into a rough wilderness in a new country deserves 
well of those who come after him ; but if he fills up his path after him, or does not tell us 
where it is to be found, some may draw an unjust inference, and use such circumstance to 
his prejudice. 


Oration Delivered before the New England Society of Cincinnati, on 
the Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, December 22d, 1847. 
[By the Rev. Mr. Bornton.] Published by the Society. 8vo. Cincin- 
nati. 1848. pp. 32. 


We are aware that to do justice to this Address would be to copy it entire into our 
pages, but as we cannot do this we must content ourself by an extract or two. Mr. Boyn- 
ton commences his Discourse with the following splendid sentiments : 

“The soul cherishes no holier memories, than those which lead us back to our early 
homes, our fathers’ graves, and our native land. These recollections gladden, exalt, and 
refine us the more, in proportion as our homes in youth were happy, our ancestors great 
and good, or the deeds and institutions of our country are illustrious. 

“We, the sons and daughters of New England, though neither exiles nor wanderers, 
are yet far away from the beautiful haunts of our childhood, from the graves of our fathers, 
and from those fields where Americans — their first fruits of renown. And though 
we love the new homes which we have built here, and though we with pride and 
affection our associate fellow citizens who have come hither to dwell from other portions 
of our common country, I feel that we can incur no censure if we say of our New England 
mother, she was the ‘first beloved on earth,’ and shall be ‘the last forgot.’ It implies no 

ent of any section of’ our‘country, it will bring no reproach upon our manhood 
or womanhood, if we turn to-day with swelling hearts, and moistened eye, and honest 
pride, to the land that holds the Pilgrims’ bones. 
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Letters on the Masonic Institution. By Joun Quincy Apams. 8vo. 
Boston: T. R. Marvin. 1847. pp. 284. 


This very splendidly executed volume appears to have been a reproduction or resuscita- 
tion of things which Mr. Adams has from time to time given to the public on Free- 
masonry, and seems to have been brought forth at this time through the agency of some 
few gentlemen of this city, who have always taken a lively interest in the subject. ‘They 
applied to the author, and got his consent to prepare and preface the matter, several years 
ago; but owing to other pressing demands upon his time, ill health, and other hindrances 
inseparable from one of his years, up to 1847 he had not been able to comply with the 
wishes of those gentlemen; and it was finally concluded, having the approbation of the 
venerable author, to put the matter into the hands of his son, Charles Francis Adams, Esq. 
A few brief extracts from his introduction to the volume will be all we can find space for. 

“It is now twenty years since there sprung up in the United States an earnest and at 
times a vehement discussion, of the nature and effect of the bond entered into by those 
citizens who join the society of Free and Accepted Masons.” Mr. Adams then goes on to 
show that eventually, “the legislative power of some of the states” interposed “to prevent 
the administration of extra-judicial oaths,’ and that, “from the moment of the adoption of 
a penal law, deemed strong enough to meet the most serious of the evils complained of, 
the apprehension of further danger from Masonry began to subside. At this day —he 
continues — the subject has ceased to be talked of. The attention of men has been grad- 
ually diverted to other things, until at last it may be said, that few persons are aware of 
the fact, that not only Freemasonry continues to exist, but also that other associations, 
partaking of its secret nature, if not of its unjustifiable obligations, not merely live, but 
greatly flourish in the midst of them.” . 

The prefatory matter of Mr. Adams the younger is quite an extensive affair, and those 
Not acquainted with the rise and progress of Masonry in America, the abduction of Capt. 
Morgan, the doings of the Anti-Masons thereupon, and a variety of historical facts in 
relation to these, will find in it much to interest them. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the 
year 1848. 12mo. James Munroe & Co. 1847. pp. 370. 


We greet the return of this valuable annual with peculiar pleasure. But that it has 
been so long a companion we could hardly realize, until we were reminded by the figures 
XIX on its back. Yes, for nineteen years this little periodical has been kept up, and there 
is every appearance that other nineteen years will double its present number. Though it 
was execedingly valuable in its commencement, it has grown more so throughout its 
course. Our limits will not allow of a noiice of its contents, if it were necessary ; but it 
is quite unnecessary, as its announcement is its eulogy. Suffice it to say that it contains 
its usual amount of information, beautifully executed in the publishers’ neat style. 


The Christian Patriot: Some Recollections of the late Col. Hugh 
Mazwell of Massachusetts. Collected and preserved by a Daughter. 
18mo. New York. 1833. pp. 139. 


As we learn from this little volume, Hugh Maxwell was born in Minterburn, Tyrone 
Co., Ireland, 27 April, 1733. His father, also named Hugh, being a zealous Protestant, 
determined to emigrate to America. He had a wife, two sons, and two daughters. The 
time of their arrival in New England is not stated, but must have been in 1733. Mr. 
Maxwell settled on a farm in Bedford, Ms., with his wife and daughters, while “the two 
brothers went to the south.” In 1759, Mr. Maxwell was killed by a fall from his horse, as 
was supposed. He had four children after he came to New England, most of whom lived 
toagreat age. William, the eldest, died at 95, Margaret 99, Hugh 67, Sarah above 90, 
Benjamin 92, James 83, Thomas 93. 

Col. Maxwell served five campaigns in the Old French Wars, was es | those captured 
by the Indians under Montcalm at Fort Edward, and barely escaped with his life. Before 
the close of the war he had attained the rank of Ensign. In 1759 he married Miss Bridget 
Monroe of Lexington, by whom he had seven children. In 1773 he removed to 
Charlemont, Ms., now Heath; this name being given to that section of the town at the 
suggestion of Col. Maxwell, who had served under Gen. Heath in the revolutionary war. 

Col. Maxwell was early engaged in the Revolution, and was an active and vigilant 
officer through its whole period. He applied to Congress after the war for his half-pay as 
Lieutenant-Colonel, but was disappointed ; yet like a true patriot he says, “] do not lament 
that I have fought many a hard battle for this country. I do not lament that in sundry 
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instances I have suffered almost every thing but death in the service of these states, for I 
did my duty like an honest man. Still 1 did expect the promised reward.” 

Owing to misfortunes, Col. Maxwell found himself in reduced circumstances at this 
time, and in an attempt to improve them he made a voyage to the West Indies, in 1799, 
but was taken sick on his return, and died on the 14th of October of that year, in the 67th 
year of his age. 


A Brief History of the Town of Norfolk, from 1738 to 1844: and a 
Summary of Events and Transactions which have occurred in this Town, 
Srom is first settlement, chronologically arranged. Faithfully collected 
Srom the Public Records of the Town and other correct Documents, with 
the dates accurately annexed. To which is added a Description of the 
Town, Incidents, List of Officers, and other interesting matter. By Av- 
REN Roys, Town and Ecclesiastical Society Clerk. 8vo. New York. 
1847. pp. 89. 


The town of Norfolk in Connecticut is comparatively of recent date. It was not incor- 
porated till 1758, though there were 27 families in it at that date, among which there appear 
to have been 44 legal voters. It is among that range of towns which abut on Massachu- 
setts on the north, and it is the third from the line of New York. It probably received its 
name in 1738, some name being necessary to designate the tract of country at that time 
offered for sale. 

Among the 44 voters mentioned above, we notice the names of Palmer, Barber, Richards, 
Turner, Brown, A: 1, Cowles, Burr, Mills, Lawrence, Benedict, Baker, Whitney, 
Spalding, Gaylord, Rood, Hotchkiss, Knapp, Pettibone, Pardice, Case, Dowd, and Ransom. 

The antiquary may suppose that a book about a town of so recent origin can afford him 
no amusement or instruction, but we can assure him that if he will take the trouble to run 
over its pages he will find himself mistaken. It is very well written and well arranged, 
-_ we hope the inhabitants of Norfolk are aware of their obligations to Mr. Roys for his 

rs. 

One thing we should note, as well for the benefit of others as for Mr. Roys. He has not 
told us, in his title-page, of what Norfolk he proposes to give the history. We have several 
authors in our mind’s eye who have made similar omissions. 


Historical Annals of Dedham, from its settlement in 1635, to 1847. By 
Herman Mann. 8vo. pp. 136. 


It was said of Sir Walter Raleigh of old, that although “his History of the World was 
a wonder of the age, yet considering the helps he had, he could ly have done less ;” 
and thus we might discourse upon the performance before us. 

The form of Annals seems to be well adapted to local histories. Mr. Felt’s and Mr. 
Lewis’s works are proof of this. Dedham has been remarkably favored with historians 
and annalists, and before Mr. Mann undertook his labors, a large number of works had 
been published upon the rise and progress of that ancient town. ‘There is a history by 
Erastus Worruineton ; able discourses, scarcely less comprehensive, upon its history, 
ecclesiastical and civil. Among the latter, those of Mr. Haven, (1836,) since Librarian to 
the Antiquarian Society, and the Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., are of great value. To 
these Mr. Mann acknowledges himself largely indebted. That therefore, if any question 
arise as to the value of the work under notice, it can only be in regard to the manner the 
author has employed his materials. It is our opinion he has used them judiciously. He 
tells us, too, that he has used the original records of the town, and rumaged a multiplicity 
of old papers, and that “every precaution has been taken to guard against errors.” 

Valuable aid has been furnished Mr. Mann by a gentleman, whose name, we are 
confident, is a sufficient guarantee for whatever he undertakes. “The list of natives of 
Dedham who have graduated at colleges, was furnished by Dr. D. P. Wight, one of their 
number, who has spared no pains to have it correct ; also, the complete lists of town clerks 
and selectmen since the incorporation of the town.” 

ur space scarcely allows a line for extracts, but we must intrench here a little to make 
room for an amusing collection of antique names and places, with which we think our 
readers, like ourself, cannot fail to be pleased. The author says: 

“ The locality of numerous places alluded to in the early records, before the construction 
of roads to any great extent in the town, have in many instances become lost to the 
present generation. These have been sought out and briefly stated; by which it will 
appear, that although it looks formidable on paper, the journey is but short from ‘ Wigwam 
pond,’ along the ‘ Ridge hill,’ through ‘Wigwam swamp,’ across the ‘Country road’ near 
the ‘ Wolf pit,’ thence over ‘ Ragged plain’ to ‘Green Lodge’ or ‘ Purgatory,’ and has 
often been travelled, and may be again with perfect safety.” 
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An Address, delivered in Merrimack, April 3, 1846, at the Centennial 
Celebration of the Incorporation of the Town. By Steruen T. ALLEN, 
Pastor of the First Church in Merrimack. Boston: Printed by S. N. 
Dickinson & Co. 1846. pp. 42. 


In the early part of this Address, Mr. Allen gives some account of the Indians who 
inhabited the territory embraced within the town of Merrimack, and the adjacent places. 
He then speaks of the town as a corporation, and of the Church and its Officers, Pastors, 
and Deacons. The first settled Minister was the Rev. Jacob Burnap, D. D. He was born 
in Reading, Ms., Nov. 2, 1748, graduated H. C. 1770, ordained Oct. 14, 1772, and died Dec. 
26, 1821, aged 73. The Rev. Stephen Morse, the second Pastor, was born at Bradford, 
Ms., graduated at D. C. in 1821, ordained July 6, 1825, and dismissed in about three 
years. The a Pastor was installed, May 22, 1839. Mr. Allen gives a list of the 
individuals who have been or now are Deacons of the church, and also a brief biograph- 
ical notice of Jacob McGaw, Esq., Hon. Matthew Thornton, Edward Goldstone Lut- 
wyche, Esq., Dr. Abel Goodrich, and Hon. James B. Thornton, a grandson of Jud, 
Thornton. In the Appendix, which contains 22 pages, we have an account of the 
Celebration, a topographical Sketch of the town, a List of individuals from Merrimack 
who have passed through a collegiate course of education, a List of the members of the 
bar who have practised in Merrimack, a List of Physicians in Merrimack, a List of 
Representatives to General Court, and a List of town officers, the Confession of Faith and 
Covenant of the Church, notices of thirty individuals who settled early in the town, and a 
table of mortality for nineteen years. In this Address and Appendix, Mr. Allen has 
performed a very acceptable and important service for the town and vicinity. 


A Funeral Sermon on the Death of Mrs. Helena M. Treat, Preached 
at Pittsfield, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1845. By Rev. Jonatuan Curtis. 
8vo. Published by request. Coricord. 1846. pp. 11. 


The author of this discourse has been often called upon to perform solemn duties of a 
like nature, through a long series of years, and we scarcely know of one, —— but one, 
better calculated to add solemnity upon occasions in themselves sufficiently so. Every one 
in a wide region of country in and around the old county of Rockingham would know to 
whom we refer, were we not to name the Rev. Josiah Prentice of Northwood. We know 
not that D. D. has ever been added to Ais name, but this we know, if it has not, we have little 
to say for the justice or intelligence of those whom it may concern. We should do injus- 
tice to Mr. Curtis, perhaps, not to say as much for him, but our apology is, we do not know 
him as well. But we know he is a venerable man. one who has long labored in the work of 
the ministry. We remember to have heard him preach a beautiful discourse on the death 
of a young man of much promise, accidentally killed at Epsom, N. H, above twenty-six 
eer ago. We believe he was settled in that town as early as 1815. At least we have a 

ast Sermon by him delivered there in that year. 

Mr. Curtis informs us that “Mrs. Helena Merlino Treat was the widow of Samuel 
Treat, an officer of the fort (Independence) in Boston harbor. Her father was from a 
distinguished family in France by the name of Bennette Merlino De St. Pry, who came to 
this country in the days of the Revolution, and was an intimate friend of Lafayette. Her 
mother was Miss Elizabeth Giles, sister of Mrs. Parsons, wife of Rev. Mr. |Moses 4] 
Parsons, formerly of Newbury, [Byfield ?] Ms., father of the late Judge Parsons. Mrs. 
Treat was born in Boston, August 19th, 1779. Though heiress of a princely fortune, yet 
by the chances of war, and the fraudulent dealings of unprincipled men, she never was 

le to realize but a small portion of it. A ship, richly laden, and intended as a present to 
her while a child, was taken on its way to Boston, by the forces under Lord Howe. Most 
of the letters of interest from her grandparents in France were intercepted by the enemy. 
Of ten thousand crowns, sent in trust to the French consul for her, she never received @ 
farthing. And the remainder of her large fortune, being invested in the French funds, 
during the changes of the Revolution and the confiscations of Bonaparte, became so 
involved, that, after many years of trying litigation and effort, and even by the influence 
and aid of Albert Gallatin and oy tye she was able to obtain but a small portion of the 
rp inheritance, which, of right, she should have received. The generous and noble 

ayette was an early and constant friend of the deceased. When visiting at her father’s 
in her childhood, he used to dandle her upon his knee and carry her in his arms, and when 
he was last in the country, he greatly rejoiced to meet the widowed mother, whom he had 
thus fondly known and caressed in her childhood.” 

We do not sce that the author of this discourse has stated the time of the death of Mrs. 
Treat. It was probably but few days before the date of his discourse. 
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Genealogy of the Ancestry and Posterity of Isaac Lawrence. By 
Freperick S. Peass, of Albany. 8vo. Albany. 1848. pp. 20. 


The author of this Genealogy has for some time been an industrious laborer in the field, 
- and his work shows that he not only appreciates this kind of literature, but it also shows 
that he is well qualified to pursue it to successful issues. 

Joux Lawrence of Watertown. Mr. Pease reasonably concludes, came to New Eng- 
land in the company who arrived with Gov. Winthrop in 1630, and finally settled in Gro- 
ton. He had fourteen children, ten of whom were sons. One of these, Exocu, (b. 1649,) 
had ason Dantet, (b. 1681,) who had a son Isaac, (b. 1705,) who is the subject of this 
Genealogy. Concerning him, his removal to Connecticut and settlement there, Mr. Pease 
has a very interesting account. Isaac Lawrence had elevenchildren. Jonas, the oldest, 
(b. 1728,) had nine children, the youngest of whom, Witt1aM, (b. 1779,) had also nine 
children, the second of whom, Juxia, (b. 18 Sept., 1804,) m. Frepericx S. Peasz, Esq. 
of Albany. 

Thus we have run through the generations from the first _ + in this country, 
down to the present, not having space to do more in this place. e hope in due time to 
have a full and complete genealogy of the Lawrence family for the pages of the Register. 


The Massachusetts State Record and Year Book of General Informa- 
tion, 1848. Edited by Nanum Caren. Vol. II. 12mo. Boston: James 
French. 1848. 


This work now stands alone in place of that old and formerly welcome periodical, the 
Massachusetts Register. Although we are always sorry to part with old friends, especially 
if represented by good paper, good ink and handsome printing, we are glad to find new 
ones, if we cannot at first take them by the hand with the same confidence that we used to 
do the old ones. We would in no wise be understood to intimate that we have a less ac- 
curate or more incomplete work than the old one now discontinued; and there is one 
thing which must be set down as a fact not to be lost sight of; namely, that the editor has 
been most assiduously employed in making his work as free from errors as the nature of 
such an undertaking will allow ; and so far as we have had the means of knowing, we hes- 
itate not to pronounce “ The Massachusetts State Record” one of the most accurate, most 
complete, best arranged, and handsomest works of the kind published in this country. 


The History of Roxbury Town, [ Massachusetts.| By Cuaries M. 
Extis. PartI. 8vo. Boston. 1847. pp. 146. 


Many of our friends will be rejoiced to learn that at length something is done for the 
old town of Roxbury. Mr. Ellis appears to have entered upon his subject with the true 
spirit—a real love of it. He is not, we judge, an old antiquary, one who has been long 
conversant with old musty records and antiquated chirography, but the assiduity with which 
he <7 _ about and accomplished so much, is a sufficient guarantee that the work is in 

ands. 

In this first part Mr. Ellis has given us “ The Early History of the Town.” In the next 
he proposes to bring down the annals “to the date of the City Charter.” By sending out 
his first part he will derive much aid from his friends probably, who may discover points 
on which he wants information, and will help him perfect them. The work is drawn up 
on a plan which will admit of additions or corrections without marring the design. 

The author seems to understand well the important points in a local history, and has 
judiciously given them due attention. By the important points we mean the ancient topog- 
raphy, and the locations and + of the earliest inhabitants. To the latter he has 
devoted about forty-five pages. To trace the different owners or occupants of particular 
localities, or estates, is of very great interest. This can almost always be done in re 
to articular sites. In his attempts of this nature we are inclined to believe that Mr. Ellis 
has generally been successful. We hope his work will meet with a ready sale, that he may 
be encouraged to make his second part as full and extensive as he may desire. 


A Complete System of Family Registration. Part I. Containing 
charts, forms and directions for registering on a new and simple plan the 
birth, marriage, and death of the several members of the family, and for 
ascertaining and exhibiting at once their connections, relative situation, heirs 
at law, ancestors, descendants, and generation. Part II. Containing forms 
and suggestions for registering other particulars proper or useful to be re- 
tained in remembrance relative to every member of any family, from which 
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a particular biography or history of any individual or family may be easily 
compiled. By Lemuret Saatrrcx, Member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society ; of the American Antiquarian Society ; Honorary Member of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society ; and Home Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. Boston: William D. Ticknor, 135 Washing- 
ton street. 1841. 


This work is a most valuable Family Register, and should be possessed by all families, 
that perfect records after its plan may be made. It contains most fully what is announced 
on the title-page. In addition, the preface and directions give much important information 
on family registration and genealogy. At the close of the first part is a model of a _ . 
logical memoir. Under the head ot Subjects suggested for Records, we noticed the follow- 
ing particulars: — 1. Physical Facts; 2. Intellectual Facts; 3. Moral and Religious Facts; 
4. Professional Facts; 5. Miscellaneous Facts; 6. General Results. 

The work closes with a variety of family charts, exhibiting the circumstances and con- 
dition of families and of the individuals composing them in a very minute and statistical 
manner. 


Third Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the New England 
Society of Cincinnati, January 4th, 1848. 8vo. Cincinnati. 1848. 


pp. 8. 


This society, we are happy to learn, is in a flourishing state. It is doing something be- 
sides making a flourish now and then in the papers. It is laying the true foundation for 
future usefulness. It is collecting a library, not of novels and foreign history, but one 
mainly composed of works about our common country, and about New England especial- 
ly; histories and statistics of its various towns, villages, and institutions, that the children 
of its members may not be ignorant of the means of making the West what it should be in 
time to come. 

The officers of this society for 1848, are Timothy Walker, President ; Lot E. Brewster, 
Vice President; Chaunce lton, Corresponding Secretary ; Charles 8. Pomeroy, 
ing Secretary ; James ey, Treasurer; Henry Starr, Edmund Gage, William Wiswell, 
Jr., Maynard French, Oliver A. Thompson, and John Swazey, Directors. 


Immigration into the United States. By Jesse Chickering. 8vo. Bos- 
ton. 1848. pp. 94. 


Whoever has been acquainted with the previous labors of Dr. Chickering will require no 
guarantee for what he has set forth in the pages of his work of the above title. He has ev- 
idently undertaken his task with a clear conception of its importance, and with a knowl- 
edge acquired by close attention to it. The results of his investigations are truly startling, 
and as we glance over his pages we wonder that so much oy, exists in the community 
relative to the subject of emmigration, or immigration, as Dr. Chickering writes it. 

Although the subject has been thoroughly scanned for several years in the newspapers, 
yet it seems to be regarded by the great body of legislatures at least, as a matter that can 
well enough be let alone for the present. 1t must be perfectly clear, however, to all who 
have bestowed a thought upon the subject, that the case or situation of our r people is pre- 
cisely that of a family living in a house several stories high, erected in a valley subject to 
certain inundation. ‘The family had built their dwelling, they had seen the marks of a for- 
mer deluge, but it was not within their or their fathers’ memories. At length the water 
begins to arise around them; it enters their lower stories one after another. Our house is 
high, say they, we can still retreat. It fills so gradually that they begin ‘to view its rise 
with indifference, and still sleep soundly at night. They spend the day in pursuit of gain, 
amusements, and in quarreling about who shall be thought greatest, occasionally remind- 
ing one another that they shall be overflowed. They sometimes talk seriously about the 
increase of the water, but some of the family are always ready to deride the idea of being 
swallowed up by it, while there is so much ground for it to overspread! 

Every family in the United States ought to have a copy of this work of Dr. Chickering, 
and the legislature of Massachusetts could not do a greater service than to cause a copy to 
be placed in every family of the State, at the expense of the Commonwealth, 













MARRIAGES. 


Baxter, Mr. Joseru, to Miss Saran E. 
Dun ey, 21 Dec., 1847, both of Boston. 

Barton, Mr. Isaac N., of Boston, to 
Miss Mary C., dau. of Benjamin Her- 
rick, Esq., of Alfred, Me., 3 Sept., 1847. 

Brancuarp, J. A, to GrorGciana, dau. 
4 wane Goddard, Esq., Boston, 2 

e 


Carvanp, Mr. Wu., of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Miss Louisa A. Dup.ey, of Boston, 
31 Aug., 1847. 

Crapp, Mr. Joun L., to Miss ADELAIDE 
M. Haypen, 23 Dec. both of Wey- 
mouth, Ms. 

Dix, T. Browne, of Boston, to CarotinE 
L., dau. of the late Moses Gibbs, and 

randdau. of Gen. B. Lincoln, at New 
ford, 16 Dec., 1847. 

Dwieut, Tuzopore W., Maynard Prof. 
of Law in Hamilton Col.,to Mary B, 
of A. Olmstead, Esq., Clinton, N. 


Eaton, Cuartes F., of Boston, to Miss 
Marianne Stickney, dau. of Eliott A. 
Hill, Concord, N. H., 31 Aug., 1847. 

Epcerton, Oris, to Miss Menirasie 
W. Rust, Amherst, 15 Dec., 1847. 

Farmer, Mr. Etprinee G., of W. Cam- 
bridge, to Miss Dorcas W., dau. of Mr. 
Ebenezer Smith, of Lexington, 7 March. 

Gray, Samvet Corton, of Baltimore, 14 
Dec., 1847, at Middletown, Ct., to Lu- 
cy, eldest dau. of Mr. Chauncey Wet- 


more. 

Hines, Mr. J. W., of Boston, to Miss M. 
M. Haut, of R. I, at Presque Isle, 29 
Aug., 1847. 

Jameson, J. C., of Bath, Me., to Miss 
Mare@aret C., dau. of Mr. Robert Fos- 
ter, of Boston, 8 Dec., 1847. 

Kettoae, Mr. S. W., to Miss Emiry L. 
Srear, Amherst, Ms., 25 Dec., 1847. 

Kine, Rev. Dexter S., of Boston, to Miss 
Saran Gorr, 15 Dec., 1847. 

Lez, Rev. Joun S., principal of Melrose 
Seminary, W. Brattleboro’, Vt., to Miss 
Ermira Bennett, of Westmoreland 
N. H., preceptress. 

Norton, Mr. Joun P., of New Haven, Ct., 
to Ex1zasetu P., dau. of Alex. Marion, 
of Albany, 15 Dec., 1847. 

Ropman, Aurrep, of New Bedford, to 
Anne Loturop, dau. of Thomas Mot- 
ley, at Dedham, 8 Sept., 1847. 

Stearns, Wm. H., of Fall River, to Miss 
Saran A. Durant, 8 Dec., 1847. 

Tappan, Wa. A., of New York, to Car- 
ouing, dau. of Wm. Sturgis, of Boston, 
12 Dec., 1847. 

Tuckerman, Frepericx G., Esq, of 
Boston, to Miss Hannan L. B., dau. of 

Gen. Jones, of Greenfield, 17 June, 1847. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
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Warp, Mr. Geo. L., of Boston, to Miss 
Carouine P., dau. of John F. Jenkins, 
Albany, Dec., 1847. 

Woopsury, Mr. Erastus, to Miss Sv- 
san M., dau. of Mr. Robert Foster, of 
Boston, 8 Dec., 1847. 


DEATHS. 


Apams, Joun Quincy, in the Capitol 
of the U. S.,on Wednesday evening, 23 
February, ult., at 20 m. past 7, x. 80 ys., 
7 mos., and 12 days. He was son of 
John, (2d President of the U. S.,) who 
was son of John of Braintree, who was 
son of Joseph, who was son of Joseph, 
who came from England with his fa- 
ther Henry, about 1630. Said Joseph 
was one of eight sons, most of whom 
had considerable families, whose de- 
scendants are now to be found in the 
majority of the towns in New a 
ond many in other parts of the United 
States. 

His great-grandfather’s brother John, 
was grandfather of Gov. Samuel Adams 
of Boston, the great mover in the Revo- 
Jution, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, &c., &c. Mr. Adams was 
among the early members of the New 
England Hist., Genealogical Society. 

Auuen, Mrs. Saran J., Northampton, 25 
Feb., wife of Rev. William Allen, D D. 

Ames, Mas. Lypia, Groton, 23 Feb., 2. 
68 


Anprews, Mr. Esenzzer, Eastbury, Ct., 
10 Dec., 1847, x. 76. 

BapuaMm, Ezra, Esq., Milton, April, 1788. 
Probably the writer of the letter printed at 
p. 48, &c., of the present volume. 

Brake, Mr. Joun, Gardiner, Me., 20 Jan., 
a Revolutionary soldier, nearly 90. 

Bcrancuarp, Josern, Acworth, N. H., 
Jan.,a fifer in the Revolutionary army, 
x. 92. 

Bowen, Mr. Wa., Grafton, N. H., z. 93,4 
Revolutionary pensioner. 

Boynton, Bens. H., Troy, N. Y., (former- 
ly of Boston,) x. 52. 

Beicuam, Carr. Cuarues, Grafton, 2 
Dec., 1847, 2. 78; father of Wm. Brig- 
ham, Esq., of Boston. : 

Brown, Miss Saran, at Jamaica Plains, 
Roxbury, Dec., x. 71. 

Brown, Sternen, Esq., Boston, 5 March, 


x. 83. 
Crapp, Mrs. Purse, of Easthampton, 30 
Nov., 2. 97 years and 7 days. [G=~ She 
was m. §2 years since to Mr. Benjamin 
Clapp, and was the mother of fifteen 
children, thirteen of whom lived to be- 
come the heads of families. One dau., 
at the age of 79, followed her to the 
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grave. She had about 70 grandchildren, 

and about an equal number of great- 
grandchildren. 

Copman, Rev. Joun, D. D., Dorchester, 
23 Dec., 1847,in the 65th year of his 
age, and the 40th of his ministry. 

Crarts, Graves, Whatley, 29 July, 1847, 
zw. 88. He had been a soldier of the 
Revolution, and a prisoner. He was 
at Westpoint when Andre was hanged, 
and was one of a guard over him the 
night previous to his execution. 

Craic, ExvizaBetu, widow, Rumney, N. 
H., 13 Jan., 1848, in her 100th year. 

Cummines, Mrs. Temperance, Ware, 
relict of Joseph C., 21 Jan. She leaves 
19 children, 69 grandchildren, and 43 
great-grandchildren. 

Davis, Mr. Levi, Somerton, O., 18 Nov., 
1848, 2. 88. He was a Revolutionary 
pensioner, and formerly of Newbury, Ms. 

Dean, Erastus S., (late of Bangor,) at 
8. Boston, 23 Feb., x. 32. 

Eaton, Mr. Bensamin, Boston, 31 Jan., 
wz. 73, after five years’ suffering from 
helpless paralysis. 

Farnsworth, Mrs. Ev1zasetu, Groton, 
11 Dec., 1847, w. 90, relict of the late 
Maj. A. Farnsworth. 

FessenpeNn, Cuarves P.,1 Aug., 1847, 
Philadelphia, formerly of Boston, and 
son of the late Thomas Green Fessen- 
den, 2. 49. 

Fox, Mr. Joun, Wheeling, Va.. 27 Feb., z. 
over 105, a soldier of the Revolution. 

Francis, Cart. Rosert, Pittsfield, 6 
March, 2. 93, a Revolutionary patriot. 

Frienp, Mr. Natuaniet, Beverly, 29 
Feb., z. 85, a Revolutionary pensioner. 

Gerrisu. Mrs. Apicait, Portsmouth, N. 
H., 5 March, @. 86. 

Gerry, Mr. ABEL, 12 Feb., York, Me., of 
meazles, z. 84. 

Gerry, Miss, 13 Feb., sister of the above, 
of the same disease, 2. 87. 

Hitprets, Mr. Bens. W., late of Marlbo- 
ro’, #. 64. He wasa grad. of H. C. of 
the class of 1805. 

Hoveuron, Mas. Jonas, Bolton, 1 Dec., 
1848, a Revolutionary pensioner, age not 
mentioned. 

Howranp, Mr. Ansett, Sandwich, 9 
March, accidentally killed by a stone 
falling upon him. 

Hussarp, Hon. Samvuet, Boston, 26 
Dec., 1847, 2. 62, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Judicial Court. He was 
one of the members of the N. E. Hist. 
Geneal. Society. 

Leonarp, Me. Puineas, W. Springfield, 
16 Nov., 1847, 2. 96, a Revolutionary 
pensioner. 

Lorine, Mrs. Revier, Boston, 29 Feb., z. 
74 


Lu NT, Geo. Stanpisn, Newburyport, 
Dec., 1847, 2. 8 yrs., 8 mos., only son of 
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Hon. George Lunt. 
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Lyman, Miss Estuer Marta, Middle- 
town, Ct., 17 Dec., e. 60. 

McCurpy, Satxy, widow of the late Hon. 
James Gould, and dau. of the late Hon. 
Uriah Tracy, Litchfield, Ct., May, 1847, 
we. 64, 

Mattuews, Mrs. Wituiam, Winslow, 
Me., 22 Jan., 2. 20 yrs., 3 mos., at the 
house of her father, Amasa Dingley, 
Esq. Mrs. M. was wife of Wm. Mat- 
thews, Esq., Editor of the Yankee Blade, 
published in Boston. She had been sick 
near a year with that malady so fatal to 
many,consumption. She had been mar- 
ried about three years. 

Meaexitt, Steruen, Winsted, (?) 14 Dec., 
in the 100th year of his age. 

Moorsr, Lawson, Jan., 1848, Marlboro’, 
N. H., a Revolutionary — x. 91. 

Moors, Mr. Timortuy, Hancock, N. H., 
11 July, 1845, x. 90, a native of Groton, 
Ms. He was in the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Morsg, Mr. Jacos, Augusta, Me., former- 
ly of N. H., 2. about 88, who served in 
the Revolution. 

Myeatt, Samuet C.,, of the firm of My- 
gatt & Edwards, New Orleans, of con- 
gestion of the brain, 24 Sept. 1847. 

Mr. M. was of New England ances- 
try; born in the city of New York, he 
was. a descendant of Joseph Mygatt, an 
English Puritan of the times of Charles 
I, who was driven, by the merciless 
persecutions of the ecclesiastical court 
to seek a home in the new world, and 
who (with Rev. Thomas Hooker, Rev. 
John Cotton, and others) landed at Bos- 
ton, in September, 1633, and afterwards 
was one of the first settlers of the pres- 
ent flourishing city of Hartford. 

Noping, Mr. Frepericx, Kent, Ct., 12 
Dec., 1847, who, had he lived till the 25, 
would have been 100 years old. 

Par«er, Mrs. Resecca, Boston, 15 Dec., 
1847, 2. 73, widow of the late Chief-Jus- 
tice Parker. 

Pipetn, Rev. Wm., Portland, Me., 8 Feb., 
z.77. He was born in Newbury, Ms., 
1 March, 1771, grad. D. C. 1794; settled 
in Hampton, N. H., 1796; Minot, Me., 
1811, dismissed 1819. 

Pirxin, Hon. Timotuy, New Haven. 19 
Dec., 1847, 2.81. Mr. Pitkin was author 
of some works of great value, and too 
well known to the literary world to re- 
quire to be named. He was a member 
ofthe N. E. Hist. Genealogical Society. 

Porter, Capt. Israet P., at sea, on his 

assage from Canton to New York, 28 
ec., 1847; master of the ship Hors- 
burgh of Boston. 

Putnam, Hon. Sern, Middlesex, Vt., 2. 
93 yrs., 7 mos., a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Ranpvatt, Ex.eazer, Jamaica, Vt. 15 
June, 1847, x. 94, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution. He was a native of New Brain- 
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tree, Ms., was in the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, and was buried on the 17th, at the 
same hour of the day that he joined in 
that conflict. 

Rosinson, Mrs. Racuet, Dorchester, 17 
Dec., 1847, widow of the late Maj. Ed- 
ward Robinson, 2. 74. 

Rocers, Mrs. Apetia S., Dorchester, 26 
Jan., wife of Rev. W. M. Rogers, and 
dau. of Hon. Solomon Strong of Leom- 
inster. 

Suetpon, Amos, Esq, Portsmouth, N. H., 
9 March, ..79 ; formerly Inspector Gen- 
eral of Provisions of that State. 

Smiru, Mrs. A. 8., New Orleans, 28 Nov., 
1847. Mrs. S. was a native of Boston, 
dau. of Mr. Lewis A. Lauriat, (the well 
known aeronaut,) married Mr. N. C. 
Smith in Mexico, and was on her return 
home when she was suddenly arrested 
by the hand of death. 

Snow, Mr. Sotomon, Williamsburgh, 26 
Jan., 2. 93,a Revolutionary pensioner. 
He was father of 15 children, § of whom 
survived him. He had 48 grandchildren, 
and 40 great-grandchildren living at the 
time of his decease. 

Sreeie, Tuomas, Esq., Peterborough, N. 
H., Dec., in his 94th year, a soldier of 
the Revolution. 

Stevens, Mrs. Mary, wife of Dr. John 
Stevens, Boston, 26 Aug, 1847, x. 52. 
Stickney, Mrs. Lucy, Salem, Ms., 13 
Feb., 1847, 2. 31, wife of Mathew Ad- 
ams Stickney, and dau. of Capt. John 

Waters of Salem. 

Srrone, Mrs. Ruopa, wife of Mr. Ralph 

nes E. Windsor, Ct., 9 Dec., 1847, z. 
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Srrone, Hon. Henry W., Troy, N. Y., 
28 Feb.. 2.37. He has been recorder of 
that city, and a State Senator. 

Srrone, Mr. Natuan, Prattsburgh, N. Y., 
formerly of Northampton, 7 Feb., x. 92 
yrs. 8 mos., a Revolutionary pensioner. 

Srurpevant, Mr. Lott, Waterville, Me., 
4 Jan., x. 88 1-2. 

Taytor, Cart. Epnraim, Newcastle, 
Me., a soldier of the Revolution, 24 
Aug., 1847, x. 89. 

Tuayer, Mr. Ricuarp, S. Boston, 14 
Aug., 1845, x. 77, of lung fever. 

Tuayer, Capt. Setu, Seekonk, 6 March, 
ze. 55. He has been long and favorably 
known as a commander of various steam- 
boats between Providence and N. York. 

Urnam, Hon. Georce B., Claremont, N. 
H., 10 Feb., very suddenly, ex. 79. 

Warp, Horace, of the Verandah Hotel, 
N. Orleans, 9 Sept., 1847, e. 39, of the 
prevailing epidemic. He was a native 
of Haverhill, N. H., and has left a wife 
and three children. 

Wesster, Mrs. Resecca, at New Haven, 
25 June, 1847, in the 82d year of her age. 
She was the relict of the late Noah 
Webster, LL. D. 

Wicuiams, Betsy, Stoughton, 2 Feb., z. 
100 years. She was an Indian of the 
Punkapog tribe, and of pure blood. 

Witson, Mr. Aaron, st N. H, 3 
Sept., 1847, z. 88, a Revolutionary pen- 
sioner. 

Wrieut, Mr. Stepnen, Easthampton, 3 
Sept., 1847, 2. 89, a pensioner of the 
Revolution. 





DONATIONS TO THE SOCIETY, 


All donations to the N. Eng. Hist. Genealogical Society, whether to its funds or its 
library, are intended to be duly acknowledged by letter by the Treasurer or the Librarian ; 
and when a Periodical was proposed, it was intended by the Board of Directors that an 
account of the donations should from time to time be inserted in its pages; but from some 
causes and circumstances the matter has hitherto been neglected. A principal difficulty 
seems to have been the magnitude to which the list had attained at the period when the 
periodical was commenced. It had grown so formidable that to particulurize the works 
and articles would have required several entire numbers of the Register. ‘Thus circum- 
stanced, all that appears practicable now to be done, is to give the names of the individual 
donors as they stand recorded in the “ Book of Donations”; and, in the future numbers of 
the Register to particularize whatever is presented, as far as practicable. 

It may be proper to observe, that many of the individuals named in the following list, 
gave large quantities of books and tracts at different times. In some instances the bare 
titles of the works would fill several pages of the Register. At the hazard of doing injus- 
tice to some, we fecl it to be duc to others to notice them particularly, as the magnitude 
and value of their donations have been very essentially felt by the Society in its infancy. 
Among this number are the President of the Society, Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, Hen 
Gassett, Esq., Hon. Richard Sullivan, Dudley Hall, Esq., Charles M. Endicott, Esq., Col. 
Francis Peabody, Col. George Peabody, Mrs. Elizabeth Child, Dr. Abner Phelps. James B. 
Thornton, Esq., and the British Government for their published records, which though not 
yet in the Library, advice has been some time since received of their shipment. 
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S. G. Drake, Boston. Josiah Adams, Framingham. Sam’l. H. Riddel, Charles Ewer, 
J. Wingate Thornton, N. B. Shurtleff, Lemuel Shattuck, W. H. Montague, Wm. B. Fowle, 
H. Parkett, Boston. Wm. Willis, Portland. P. Mackintosh, Eleazer Homer, Boston. J. 
A. Jones, Tisbury. Jacob Hall. W.R. Deane, Boston. Thomas Day, Hartford, Ct. Jo- 
siah Sturgis, John Bumstead, Isaac F. Rowe, William Alline, Boston, Elisha Thayer, 
Dedham. Samuel H. Parsons, Middletown, Ct. C. W. Bradley, Hartford, Ct. Millard 
Fillmore, Buffalo, N. ¥. EE. B. Dearborn, Boston. Edward Tuckerman, Cambridge. 
James S. Loring, Albert G. Upham, Boston. Elisha R. Potter, Kingston, KR. L W. f. 
Harris, Cambridge. H. G. Otis, Abner Phelps, Melvin Lord, Margaret Andrews, Boston. 
Joseph Dow, Hampton, N. H. H. E. Ludewig, New York. E.R. Porter. B. F. Thompson, 
Hempstead, N. Y. W. P. Greenwood, Boston. James B. Thornton, Saco, Me. Hon. 
Emory Washburn, Worcester. S. P. Hildreth, Marietta, O. Edward Everett, Cambridge. 
Usher Parsons, Providence, R. I. F. W. Boyd, Portland, Me. John Daggett, Attleboro’. 
Nathaniel Dearborn, Boston. John Pierce, Brookline. T. B. Wyman, Charlestown. L. 
M. Boltwood, Amherst. Abel Cushing, E.G. House, Boston. Silas Dean, Stoneham. Jo- 
seph Willard, Adolphus Davis, Boston. Noah A. Phelps, Middletown, Ct. D. A. White, 
Salem. Andrew Randall, Cincinnati, O. James B. ‘Thornton, Jr., Bangor, Me. George 
Livermore, Isaac Child, Boston. Jonathan Marsh, Quincy. A. Maxwell, Charlemont. Sam- 
uel Sewall, Burlington. Jacob Wendell, Portsmouth, N. H. R.G. Parker. Wm. Cogswell, 
Gilmanton, N. H. George Bates, Mrs. J. Quincy, Boston. Duncan Bradford, Charlestown. 
M. Roulston, Boston. Wm. Tyler, Northampton. Henry Davenport, J. J. Baker, Boston. 
M. A. Stickney, Salem. f a Sewall, Boston. James French, Boston. 8. B. Babcock, 
Dedham. J. D. Butler, Norwich, Vt. Edwin Hubbard, Meriden, Ct.’ Little & Brown, 
Wm. H. Hill, A. W. Thaxter, B. B. Mussey, George Montfort, Boston. Amos Otis, Yar- 
mouth. J. Whitney. C.C.P. Moody, Boston. John Reed, Bridgewater. Richard Sulli- 
van, Boston, Richard Frothingham, Charlestown. Elizabeth Child, Boston, R. R. Hin- 
man, Hartford, Ct. J. P. Dabney, Cambridge. Lilley Eaton, Reading. J. C. Howard, 
John Lawrence, Calvin Durfee, Wm. Ellis, Dedham. Wilkins Updike, Kingston, R. I. 
Andrew H. Ward, Newton. Mrs. Allen, Gardiner, Me. Caleb Butler, Groton. Amos A. 
Lawrence, Baron Stow, John Dean, Boston. C. W. Cady, Indiana. James Monroe, & 
Co., Boston. F. S. Pease, Albany, N. Y. Lot E. Brewster, Cincinnati, O. Edward North, 
Clinton, N.Y. J. A. Treat, Pittsfield, N. H. Theodore L. Howe, Dorchester. R. W. 
Haskins, Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. S. J. Bowles, Roxbury. Alvan Lamson, Dedham. Chaun- 
cey Booth, Jr., Stephen T. Farwell, Boston. Charles M. Tainter, Shelburne. 





THINGS IN PLACE AND OUT OF PLACE. 


Correction for page 44.— Rev. Joseph Noyes of New Haven, was the son of Rev. James 
Noyes of Stonington. Rev. James Noyes of Stonington, and Rev. Moses Noyes of Lyme, 
4 brothers, and sons of Rev. James Noyes of Newbury.—G.T. See, also, Coffin’s 

lewbury. 

Queries. — Who were the parents and grandparents of Experience ——, wife of Timothy 
pep Their dau. Elizabeth was born Nov., 1677,m. Thomas Wade of Ipswich, 4 
April, 1700. 

Who were the parents and grandparents of Sarah Cogswell, whom. James Brown in Ips- 
wich, about 1723 ? 

Who were the parents and grandparents of Sarah ——, the first wife of the Rev. John 
Eliot, son of the apostle ? . 

Information is wanted about one Scammon, who was early at Portsmouth and vicinity, 
about 1640, and Scammon of Boston, 1640. The parentage of Joseph Curtis, sheriff of the 
county of York, about 1700, Whence came the progenitors of the Stebbins, Sykes, and 
Bodortha families ? 

In the errata to the Ist vol., p. 400, there is the same omission as in the page intended 
to be corrected. In the last line of the article, “ A Lyst of the Passingers,” &c., page 132, 
insert “6th” before “ month.” 

Many valuable communications are unavoidably laid over. They will have a place in 
their order. 

Several individuals, members of the Society and others, are entitled to our unfeigned 
thanks for the interest they have taken in the success of the Register, by their efforts to 
procure subscribers to it. We would say to all its friends, that much depends on their in- 
dividual exertions in this matter. There are very few who cannot enlist two or three (be 
sides themselves) in the work. Until this is done, its permanency may be questionable, 

Several gentlemen of the society have not yet placed their works in its Library. 
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The continuation of the Dearborn which it was intended should have been 
continued in this number, could not be got . It will appear in our next. 

Diplomas have been executed for members of the Society, which may be had on applica- 
tion to the Corresponding Secretary. 

We have received from Sylvester Judd, Esq., several corrections for the first volume of 
the Register, which should have had an earlier insertion.— 1. In the Introduction to 

Wolcott Family, p. 251, “it is re ted that Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield were 
‘first’ settled in 1636, and that Springfield and Saybrook were settled previously. Settle- 
ments commenced in the three towns first named, in 1635, before any thing was done at 
a oxen and six or eight months before any settlement was made at Springfield. Mr. 

olcott is said to have undertaken the settlement of Windsor ‘ with four other gentlemen ; 
namely, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Newbury, Mr. hton, and Major Mason’ There were many 
others who undertook this settlement, several of whom were ‘gentlemen.’ Mr. Newbury 
did not settle in Windsor at all. He died in Massachusetts, in , 1635, or early in 1636. 
His family removed to Windsor. The writer of this inttoduction says, ‘ Mr. Ludlow was 
chosen their first governor, and Mr. Wolcott a magistrate,’ after they adopted the new con- 
stitution of 1638. This is incorrect. John Haynes was the first governor, and R. Ludlow, 
deputy governor. Mr. Ludlow was never governor of Connecticut. Mr. Wolcott was not 
elected magistrate until 1643. A magistrate was not called an assistant under this consti- 
tution, but was so called under the charter of 1662. It has always been said that he re- 
moved to Virginia. The writer says, ‘Major Mason, it is said, had no male posterity.’ 
Major M. certainly had three sons, who had families; namely, Samuel, b. 1644, John, 1646, 
oan Daniel, 1652; and several daughters. Some of these errors originated with the late 
F. Wolcott of Litchfield. He says the wife of the third Wolcott was Abigail Goss. 
Her name was Abiah Goffe, and she was dau. of Edward Goffe of Cambridge.” 

2. The Parsons Family. —“ Thomas Bliss of Hartford, father of Mary, the wife of Joseph 
Parsons, (p. 266,) died in Hartford, and was not ‘afterwards of Northampton.’ His widow 
removed to Springfield. Elder John Strong, the father of the wife of the second Joseph 
Parsons, was himself ancestor of Governor Strong. His father did not come to this coun- 
try. Parsons was slain at Northfield, 2 Sept., 1675. He was not under Capt. 
Beers. [In regard to errors in the notice of Hugh Parsons, we shall defer any statement 
respecting them. We have the whole proceeding relative to the witchcraft affair in which 
he was so unjustly involved, from which, in due time, we may publish an account. It may 
be observed, however, that what is stated in regard to him is, in the main, correct.] 

3. “Rev. Henry Smith of Wethersfield, died in 1648. His youngest child was b. 25 


Aug. 1648. (p. 74.) 
4. “ Capt. Lothrop had no children, except an adopted daughter, Sarah Gott. Ezekiel 
Cheever m. his sister. Joshua Rea (as I have him) is called a brother of Capt. Lothrop. 
(p.138.) [See Stone’s Hist. ang Pp. 27,28. Ep.] 
an uh, 


5. “The ancestor of Rev. Et namely, Joseph, removed from Hartford to Had- 
ley, about 1680. His father, Joseph Smith, lived and died in Hartford, having m. Lydia 
Hewet or Huit, dau. of Rev. Ephraim Hewit of Windsor, in 1656. His oldest child, Joseph, 
who came to Hadley, was born in 1657, and was the first of fifteen children. (p. 183.) 

6. “ Rev. Isaac Foster, (p. 39,) was minister of the first society in Hartford, and the suc- 
cessor of Rev. Joseph Haynes. died the latter part of 1683, or early part of 1684. He 
m. Mehitable, wid. of Mr. Daniel Russel of Charlestown. and dau. of Mr. Samuel Willys of 
Hartford. Mr. Foster left one child, Anne, m. to Rev. Thomas Buckingham of Hartford. 
Mr. Foster's wid. m. his successor, Rev. Timothy Woodbridge.” 

The article “ God's Promise to his Plantation” escaped the usual attention of the editor. 
On page 151, line 11, read “Golden”; line 25, “an historical”; line 27, || refers to the last 
note on the page; line 28, { refers to the preceding note ; last line of the last note should 
read “ p. 312”; on page 152, the * should be placed after “weight,” in line 8; in line 23, 
read “shall never find”; same line, for “never” read “ever”; in line 31, read “ duck- 
lings ”; in line 32, read “ will still have”; for the first note substitute “ Referring, ibly, 
to the Planters’ Plea, which would shortly appear. See Young, p. 16.” p. 187, third line 
from the bottom, read .“ heel”; in second line “and” should be “&”; p. 188, line 11, 
“ died” should begin with a capital. 





